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Editorial 


V IVARIUM has now been appearing for a little more than a decade 
and the Editorial Board has taken this opportunity to consider 
what has been accomplished so far and to make plans for the 
future. The intention expressed in the editorial to the first volume was 
that this periodical should illustrate the relationship of philosophy to 
the whole of mediaeval thought and learning—as well, of course, as 
the vast field of the liberal arts. The past eleven years have shown that 
it is almost impossible to avoid including the renaissance in our 
investigations, and we have therefore decided to enlarge the editorial 
board and to broaden the scope of Vivarium, changing its subtitle to 
‘An International Journal for the Philosophy and Intellectual Life 
of the Middle Ages and Renaissance’. We are confident that these 
changes will increase the value of Vivarium and also make it useful 
to those interested in a wider variety of subjects. 

The Editorial Board and the Publisher also felt that closer contact 
with scholars outside the Benelux was desirable and we are pleased 
to be able to announce that the following have agreed to become 
members of the International Advisory Committee: Prof. Marie- 
Therese d’Alverny (Paris-Poitiers), Prof. Tullio Gregory (Rome), 
Prof. Paul Oskar Kristeller (New York), Prof. Jan Pinborg (Copenha¬ 
gen) and Prof. Albert Zimmermann (Cologne). 

The publisher of the first eleven volumes, Van Gorcum in Assen, 
will unfortunately no longer be able to print and distribute our 
periodical. This and future volumes will appear under the imprint of 
E. J. Brill of Leyden. 


L. M. de Rijk, 

F. F. Blok, 

H. A. G. Braakhuis, 
J. Engels, 

C. J. de Vogel, 

J. IJsewijn, 

C. H. Kneepkens, 


Secretary of the Editorial Board 
Universities of Leyden and of Utrecht 
University of Amsterdam 
University of Nijmegen 
Universities of Utrecht and of Brussels 
University of Utrecht 
University of Louvain 
Editorial Assistant 
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Vivarium , XII, i (1974) 


Les commentaires d’Ovide au XVI e siecle* 


J. ENGELS 


A u XVI e siecle, les commentaires allegorises des Metamorphoses 
d'Ovide ont 6te apprecies par des auteurs ^inspiration fort 
diverse: Erasme, Rabelais, les Dunkelmanner , Luther, et par 
les responsables de l'lndex. Malgre cette diversite toutefois, leur 
appreciation va dans le mfeme sens: celui de la condamnation. Aussi 
bien deux problemes se posent: Quelles sont les moralisations vis6es ? 
Qu'est-ce qui a amene cette cascade de condamnations ? 

Le plus pratique sera d'aller a rebours de l'ordre chronologique. 
En 1559, T Index autorum et librorum 1 —promulgue k Rome par 
le pape Paul IV, a la fois en son propre nom et en celui de l'lnquisition 
—inscrit sous la lettre 0 parmi les Certorum 2 auctorum libri prohibiti , 
l'item que void 3 : In Ovidii Metamorphoseos libros commentaria sive 
enarrationes allegoricae vel tropologicae 4 . Cet item sera reproduit tel 
quel dans VIndex librorum prohibitorum elabore par la commission ad 
hoc du Concile de Trente et 6dicte par Pie IV en 1564 5 . Puis, il passera 
dans T Index edict e par Sixte V en 1590 6 et dans celui 6dicte par 


* Une premiere 6bauche de cet article a 6t6 lue au 2 d Congr&s international 
des etudes n6o-latines, Amsterdam, aofit 1973. 

1 Pour les r6f6rences, on se reportera aux deux ouvrages de Fr. Heinrich Reusch, 
1) son Edition: Die Indices librorum prohibitorum des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts, 
Tubingen, 1886 (repr. Nieuwkoop, 1961; 1970), cit6e ici Indices ; 2) son com- 
mentaire historique: Der Index der verbotenen Bucher. Ein Beitrag zur Kirchen- 
und Literaturgeschichte, Bonn, vol. I, 1883; vol. II, 1885, cit6 ici Beitrag. 

2 UAuctor certus 6tant en l'espece Ovide, non son commentateur. 

3 Indices, p. 199; Beitrag I, pp. 258-300. 

4 Pour les notions d ’alligorie et de tropologie et leurs rapports, se rappeler la 
phrase de saint Augustin dans le De Trinitate : Quid est allegoria, nisi tropus ubi 
ex alio aliud intelligitur (cit6e par M. Hoornaert dans 1 ’article Alligorie dans 
le Diet, de spirituality, I, 1937, c °l- 3 10 )- Voir aussi Beryl Smalley, The study 
of the Bible in the Middle Ages 2 , Oxford, 1952, pp. 28 svv. et passim; C. Spicq, 
Esquisse d'une histoire de Vexigbse latine au Moyen Age, Paris, 1944 (consulter 
la Table des sujets traitis, s.v.). 

6 Indices p. 275; Beitrag I, pp. 312-46. 

6 Indices, p. 508; Beitrag I, pp. 501-32. De 1 &, l'item a pass6 dans l'lndex pour 
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Clement VIII en 1596 7 . L'item ne devait 6tre ^limine que dans Tlndex 
promulgu6 en 1758 par Benoit XIV 8 . La condamnation a done eu 
force de loi pendant deux siecles. 

Le libell6 de Titem est assez vague, et ne permet pas d’identifier 
d’emblee les ouvrages condamnes. Du moins, peut-on proceder a 
quelques eliminations. 

Depuis Trithemius 9 , en 1494, la plupart de ses bio-bibliographies 
attribuent au frere augustin Denis de Borgo San Sepolcro (pres 
d'Arezzo), l'ami de Petrarque et de Boccace 10 , un commentaire sur les 
Metamorphoses. Cette assertion sera r6p6t6e aussi, en 1608, par Pos- 
sevinus 11 , lequel observera ensuite: Sed memoriam reuocandum est , 
quod Index librorum prohibitorum Clemente VIII Pont. Max. emissus 
habet: Nimirum in Ouidij Metamorphoseon libros Commentaria siue 
enarrationes Allegoricas, vel Tropologicas omnes prohiberi. Se referant 
& cette phrase, Fabricius 12 affirmera en 1734 que Tlndex avait vise 
le commentaire de Borgo San Sepolcro. Tiraboschi 13 , sans doute 
choque de cette singularisation de son compatriote, object era que 
Possevin avait simplement rappele la condamnation generale des 
commentaires tropologiques. 

Mais, ce commentaire des Metamorphoses de Borgo San Sepolcro, 
est-ce qu’il a jamais existe ? J'avoue que, tout en ayant eu Tceil au 
guet depuis plusieurs annees, je n’ai nulle part trouve trace d’aucun 
manuscrit. Sans doute, il y a le t6moignage d'Ambroise de Cora 14 , 


TEspagne dress6 en 1583 par le Grand Inquisiteur Quiroga, Indices, p. 424; 
Beitrag I, pp. 490-8. 

7 Indices, p. 537, note 1; Beitrag I, pp. 532-80. 

8 Beitrag I, p. 285, II, pp. 38-41. 

• Joh. Trithemius, Catalogus sive liber scriptorum ecclesiasticorum, Bale, 1494, 
f. I02 v . 

10 mort en 1342. Bibliographic r^cente: R. Weiss, Notes on Dionigi da Borgo 
San Sepolcro dans: Italian Studies, An annual review, X = 1955, pp. 40-2; 
Lexikon fur Theologie und Kirche a , III, 1959, coll. 405-6. 

11 Ant. Possevinus, Apparatus sacer. . . , Cologne, 1608, I, p. 475. 

12 Jo. A. Fabricius, Bibliotheca latina mediae et infimae aetatis, II, Hambourg, 
1734, pp. 94-5; dans T6dition Mansi, Florence, 1858 (repr. Graz, 1962), II, p. 
447. II sera r6p6t6 par A Graf, Roma nella memoria e nelle immaginazioni del 
medio evo, II, Turin, 1883, p. 306; par Gaston Paris, Hist. litt. de la Fr., XXIX, 
1885, p. 524; tout r6cemment par Y. F.-A. Giraud, La Fable de Daphni, Droz, 
Geneve, 1969, p. 124.—Cf. aussi W. Stechow, Apollo und Daphne, Leipzig/ 
Berlin, 1932; repr. mit einem Nachwort und Nachtrdgen zum Neudruck , Darm¬ 
stadt, 1965, p. 67. 

13 Girolamo Tiraboschi, Storia della letteratura italiana. . . , V, Modene, 1775* 
p. hi. 

14 Le t^moignage est le plus sou vent reproduit d’apr&s Jean Schiphower, 
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du XV e siecle, selon lequel Dionysius fabulas omnes ad tam praecellen - 
tern Tropologicum sensum reduxit , ut in admonendis populis nihil 
vehementius, nihil jucundius , nihil denique utilius possit adferri: 
“Denis savait reduire tous les mythes a un sens tropologique si eleve 
que, pour instruire le peuple des fideles, on ne pourrait trouver rien 
de plus saisissant, rien de plus amusant, enfin rien de plus utile”. 
Seulement, cette phrase partout citee ne doit pas se rapporter a un 
livre de Denis, mais a sa predication. On sait, grsLce notamment aux 
sermons conserves d'un autre frere augustin, predicateur du roi 
Charles VI, Jacques Legrand, qu'il aimait les etoffer au moyen des 
Metamorphoses 15 . Par consequent, jusqu’a plus ample inform6, on 
doit considerer le commentaire de Denis de Borgo San Sepolcro comme 
hypothetique. Mais, m6me s'il devait emerger un jour, il n’a certaine- 
ment pas retenu suffisamment r attention au XVI e siecle pour motiver 
sa mise a Tlndex. 

Reusch 16 , notamment, supposait 17 que l’item de Flndex con- 
cernait le celebre incunable, en fran9ais, imprim6 a Bruges en 
1484: Cy commence Ouide . . . son liure jntitule Methamorphose , 
Contenat .XV. liures particuliers moralisie par maistre Thomas 
waleys . . . Translate & Compile par Colard mansion . Grace aux 
Hellinga 18 notamment, les problemes concernant Timpression de ce 
livre et les circonstances particulieres qui Tont accompagnee et suivie, 
sont maintenant a peu pres resolus. Malheureusement, le contenu de 
cette compilation reste Tobjet de confusions, malgr6 l'6tude de Holger 
N0rgaard 19 qui avait elucide la question. Mais cet article, etant redige 
en danois 20 , n*a pas eu toute Tinfluence qu’il meritait. Ne pouvant 

auteur du Chronicon archi-comitum Oldenburgensium (public en 1688 a Helmstedt 
par H. Meibomius jr dans les Rerum germanicarum scriptores, II, p. 164), mais 
Perini (Bibl. august., II, p. 28) a v6rifi6 que ledit chroniqueur Tavait transcrit 
tel quel de la Chronica ordinis, imprim6e k Rome en 1481, d'Ambroise de Cora. 

15 E. Beltran, Jacques Legrand (f 1415) prSdicateur dans: Analecta augustiniana 
XXX = 1967, pp. 148-209; Vivarium IX = 1971, pp. 23-4. 

16 Beitrag I, p. 285 et note. 

17 Interpr^tant une notice dans G. W. Panzer, Annales typographici. . . , V, 
Nuremberg, 1797, p. 339. 

18 Voir Wytze & Lotte Hellinga, Colard Mansion: An original leaf from the 
Ovide moralist Bruges 1484, Amsterdam, 1963; id., The Fifteenth-Century Print¬ 
ing Types of The Low Countries , 2 vol., Amsterdam, 1966,1, pp. 53-4; II, Planche 
60; p. 395- 

19 Holger Norgaard, Sankt Ovid , Tekstligt og billedmaessigt om Met amorfo semes 
forvandling, dans Fund og Forskning i det Kongelige Biblioteks Samlinger, 
Copenhague, X = 1963, pp. 7-26. 

20 Je dois au Drs. G. Kuipers (Institut de literature compar6e d'Utrecht) 
de me Tavoir rendu accessible en le traduisant en n^erlandais. 
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insister pour le moment, je dirai simplement ceci: II n’y a aucune 
indication que les r6dacteurs de l’lndex de Paul IV se soient souvenus 
de ces textes vernaculaires 21 . Nous pouvons done les eliminer egale- 
ment de notre enqu 4 te. 

Passons maintenant a Martin Luther. Entre 1535 et 1545. il a 
redige en latin une serie de Vorlesungen sur le premier livre de Moise, 
e’est-a-dire sur la Gen'ese. Ainsi, les pages 22 traitant des versets 9 a 11 
du chapitre 30: "Quand Lia vit qu’elle avait cesse d’avoir des enfants, 
elle prit Zilpha, sa servante, et la donna pour femme a Jacob”, etc. 
D’abord, sur le plan theologique, Luther explique que, dans ce cas, 
il ne s’agit point d’un adultere sordide, mais bien au contraire d’un 
legitime desir de procreation. Malheureusement, les Manicheens et 
les Papistes sont impuissants a saisir le sens litteral, e’est-a-dire 
historique, de ce recit biblique. Par suite, Gerson, saint Bonaventure, 
Hugues de Saint-Victor, Origene et saint Jerome s’en sont tous scan¬ 
dalises. C’est pour se tirer de cet embarras qu’ils ont eu recours a 
l’explication allegorique. Un genre que Luther a en horreur. Suit un 
passage violent, cite deja en 1711 par Salomon Glassius 22 avec le 
coup de griffe contre les stupides moines oisifs qui ont invente les 
allegories. Lesquels sont meme alies jusqu’a transposer en allegories 
les Metamorphoses d’Ovide, oh le Laurier est devenu la Vierge Marie, 
et Apollon le Christ: Mariam fecerunt Laurum, Apollinem Christum 24 . 

Passons ensuite a Francois Rabelais. On connait la phrase du pro¬ 
logue de Gargantua oh, entre 1533 et I535> Rabelais ridiculise les 
allegories 26 : 

.. . mon opinion, qui decrete icelles [les allegories] aussi peu 

avoir este songeez d’Homere que d’Ovide en ses Metamorphoses 

les sacremens de l’Evangile, lesquelz un Frere Lubin, vray croquelar- 

31 La liste dress£e par Robert H. Lucas, dans Speculum XLV = 1970, pp. 242-4, 
demanderait k 6tre r6vis6e. 

23 D. Marlin Luthers Werke, kritische Gesamtausgabe, 43. Band, Weimar, 
1912, pp. 665-70. 

23 Salomon Glassius, Philologiae sacrae, qua totius sacrosanctae Veteris & Novi 
Testamenti Scripturae, turn stylus & Literatura, turn sensus <S> genuinae inter¬ 
pretations ratio expenditure lihri quinque. . ., Amsterdam, 1711, pp. 200-1. 

24 C'est a tort que W. Stechow (op. cit., p. 51) affirme que Luther aurait em- 
prunt6 cette citation aux Integumenta Ovidii (voir l’Sdition de F. Ghisalberti, 
Messine/Milan, 1933, p. 43). La citation a aussi 6t6 examinee dans le chapitre 
Mythos und Christentum de Helga Spevack-Husmann, The Mighty Pan , Miltons 
mythologische Vergleiche, Munster, 1963, p. 60. 

25 Je cite d'apres l’6dition M. A. Screech, Textes LittSraires Frangais, Geneve- 
Paris, 1970, pp. 15-6, et la note 95. 
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don, s’est efforce demonstrer, si d’adventure il rencontroit gens 
aussi folz que luy.. 

Dans Pantagruel, Rabelais a insure deux allusions a ce Frere 
Lubin qui manquaient encore dans l’edition de 1532 28 : 1) Au chapitre 
VII, dans le catalogue de la Bibliotheque de Saint-Victor, il intercale 
“Reverendi Patris Fratris Lubini, Provincialis Bavardie, de croquendis 
lardonibus libri tres” 27 . Au chapitre XI (XV), il intercale: “(que met) 
Frater Lubinus, libro De compotationibus mendicantium” 28 . 

Ant^rieurement 4 Gargantua et Pantagruel, dans la ballade D’ung 
qu’on appeloit Frere Lubin composee par Clement Marot avant 1527 
et publiee dans L‘Adolescence Clementine de 1532 29 , le personnage 
etait ddjci representatif du religieux peu scrupuleux, hypocrite et 
bon vivant 30 . Mais j usque-la, on ne lui attribuait pas une allegorisa- 
tion des Metamorphoses. Les rabelaisants se sont naturellement de¬ 
mands k quel ouvrage etait fait allusion dans Gargantua. La plupart 
ont song6 au Metamorphosis Ouidiana Moraliter ... explanata du 
pseudo-Thomas Waleys imprim6 pour la premiere fois, en 1509, par 
Josse Bade. C’est M. A. Screech, je crois, qui s’est a vise le premier qu’un 
livre signal^ par P. S. Allen 31 ferait mieux l’affaire: les Metamorphoseos 
libri moralizati cum ... tropologica nonnullarum fabularum enarratione 
du au dominicain Petrus Lavinius ou Pierre Lavin, et dont la pre¬ 
miere edition, a Lyon, date de 1510. En effet, une transposition de 
"Frere Lavin” en “Frere Lubin” est bien dans la maniere de Rabelais. 
Ces Metamorphoses moralisees ont connu un succes enorme. Le British 
Museum possede des renditions de 1513, 1517, 1518, 1519, 1524, 


28 Je cite d'apres l*6dition V. L. Saulnier ( T.L.F. ), Geneve, 1965. 

27 Ed. Saulnier, p. 38 (ligne 74 et var.); p. 197. 

28 Ed. Saulnier, p. 84 (ligne 72 et var.). 

22 Clement Marot, GLuvres diverses. . . , Edition critique par C. A. Mayer, 
Londres, 1966, pp. 142-3. 

80 Ce sens n’est pas attests dans le Dictionnaire de la langue frangaise du sei- 
zihme sihcle d'E. Huguet, t. V, Paris, 1961, p. 55. Les attestations dans les dic- 
tionnaires du siecle suivant (Cotgrave et Oudin) peuvent remonter k Marot et 
Rabelais. L'^tymologie saint Lubin (propos^e par le FEW, V, 1950, p. 427) est 
ingSnieuse, mais manque de documentation. En effet, au VI e siecle, il y a eu k 
Chartres un saint 6v6que nomm6 Leobin ou Lubin . Mais Marot le savait-il ? 
31 Opus epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami .. ., III, 1517-1519, Oxford, 1913, 
p. 328, note ad 596: “Ouidianas fabulas] Thomas de Walleys (xiv c .), an English 
Dominican, had composed a ^0^1^^©^ of the Metamorphoses, first printed 
in Paris, J. Badius, 15 July 1509; to which another Dominican, Peter Lavinius 
of Langres, added a ‘tropological in an edition, Lyons, C. Davost, 

1510”- 
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1527 32 ; le Catalogue general des livres imprimes de la Bibliotheque 
nationale mentionne une reedition de 1540 a Venise 33 . 

Avant Allen, l’ouvrage avait ete signal^, des 1555, par Josias 
Simler dans son Epitome bibliothecae Conradi Gesneri 34 ; puis, en 
1721, par Quetif et Echard dans les Scriptores ordinis praedicatorum 35 ; 
en 1735 par Jo. A. Fabricius dans sa Bibliotheca latina mediae et infimae 
aetatis 36 ; en 1737 par J. H. Zedler dans son Grosses vollstandiges 
Universal-Lexicon 37 ; en 1889, par G. Duplessis dans YEssai biblio- 
graphique sur les dijferentes editions des oeuvres d’Ovide ornees de planches 
publiSes au XV e et XVI e siecles 39 , et notamment entre 1895-99, par 
Baudrier dans sa Bibliographie lyonnaise, Recherches sur les impri- 
meurs, libraires, relieurs et fondeurs de lettres de Lyon au XVI e si'ecle 39 . 

Depuis Allen, le livre a ete decrit, en 1930, par Robert Brun dans 
Le livre illustre en France au XVI e si'ecle 40 et cite, en 1959, par A. 
Cioranesco dans sa Bibliographie de la litterature frangaise du seizilme 
silcle 41 . 

Les deux titres, celui du Metamorphosis Ouidiana Moraliter a 
Magistro Thoma Walleys ... explanata imprime par Josse Bade, 
et celui du Metamorphoseos libri moralizati imprime a Lyon, se res- 
semblent beaucoup. Cette similarite de leurs titres amene que les 
deux ouvrages sont facilement confondus. Ainsi, Francis Griffin 


32 British Museum. General catalogue of printed hooks , Photolithographic edition 
to J955, volume 131, Londres, 1962, col. 748. 

83 Auteurs , tome XC, Paris, 1927, col. 922. 

34 Zurich, 1555, p. 147 (Petrus Lauinius, scripsit tropoligicam enarrationem 
fahularu aliquot Metamorphoseos Ouidij, impressam Lugduni). 

35 II, p. 23; pp. 336-7. 

88 IV, Hambourg, 1735, pp. 726-7; ed. Mansi, Florence, 1858 (repr. Graz, 1962), 
IV, p. 531. 

37 Halle/Leipzig, 1737 (repr. Graz, 1961), XVI, col. 1056. 

38 Paris, 1889, p. 11, n° 25 (Edition de 1510); p. 12, n° 27 (Edition de 1512); 
p. 15, n° 37: 1518. Venise sans doute une faute d'impression, amen6e par le n° 
36, pour Lyon 1518; pp. 15-6, n° 38 (Edition de 1518). 

38 Lyon, 1895-99 (repr. Paris, 1964), pp. 222-5; PP- 288-9. Baudrier d6crit, 
avec fac-simil6 du titre, d’abord l’6dition de Lyon, avril 1510, par Claude Davost 
pour Etienne Gueynard. Reproduction de trois des quinze vignettes dessin£es 
par Guillaume Leroy. Puis, description, avec fac-simil6 du titre, de l'6dition de 
Lyon, janvier 1512 par J. Saccon pour Jac. Huguetan. Baudrier ajoute “Edition 
revis6e par Pierre La Vigne”; serait-ce une transcription pour Petrus Lavinius ? 

40 Paris, 1930, p. 274 et, plus succinctement, dans la r66dition sous le titre Le 
livre frangais illustri de la Renaissance, Etude suivie du Catalogue des principaux 
livres & figures du XVI* sihcle, Paris, 1969, p. 262; p. 70. II est int£ressant de 
comparer l'appr6ciation des vignettes chez Baudrier et chez Brun. 

41 Paris, 1959, p. 413. 
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Stokes 42 a affirme que le second serait une simple reimpression du 
premier, avec seulement le texte des Metamorphoses en plus. Dans sa 
brievete, la notice precitee de P. S. Allen 43 peut aussi facilement 
induire en erreur, le terme added suggerant que Pierre Lavin aurait 
fait des additions au Waleys de Josse Bade. En fait, ce sont deux 
ouvrages tout a fait differents. Pour etre clair et bref, je parlerai ici 
du Badius et du Lavinius. 

D'abord le Badius . L'imprime de juillet 1509 44 et celui de 1511 45 se 
trouvent maintenant decrits avec toute precision souhaitable dans le 
nouveau Renouard 46 . Ce repertoire rappelle en outre que, des 1883, 
B. Haureau avait identifie le texte comme 4 tant a l'etat isole YOvidius 
moralizatus , c'est-a-dire le quinzieme des seize livres qui constituent 
Tencyclop^die latine de Pierre Bersuire intitulee Reductorium morale 47 . 
Puis, ce repertoire repete mais a tort, d'apres F. Ghisalberti, que le 
Badius serait un remaniement de YOvidius moralizatus , tandis qu'en 
realite il s'agit de la premiere version redigee par Tauteur a Avignon 
vers 1340. Josse Bade nous informe, dans sa preface 48 , qu’il avait re^u 
le manuscrit, qui sera seulement retouche pour Torthographe, du 
prieur de Clairvaux, Jean de Voivre 49 . L'attribution erronee au 
dominicain anglais Thomas Waleys 50 se lisait sans doute deja dans 
ce manuscrit. Quant au caractere du texte, c’est essentiellement 
un commentaire des Metamorphoses , l’auteur resumant d'abord chaque 


42 Epistolae obscurorum virorum. . . , Chatto & Windus, Londres, 1925, p. 74, 
note 38. 

43 Supra, p. 31, note 7. 

44 Reedition ron6otyp6e, avec resolution des abreviations, dans Werkmateriaal 
1-2, uitgegeven door het Instituut voor Laat Latijn der Rijksuniversiteit Utrecht, 
1960-2. 

45 Pour la reedition de 1515 par F. Regnault et celle de 1521 par Laisne, voir 
le Catalogue ginSral des livres imprimis de la Bibliotheque nationale, Auteurs, 
tome CXXVIII, Paris, 1934, C °U* 683-4. 

46 Imprimeurs 6- Libraires parisiens du XVI e sibcle, Ouvrage publii d’apres 
les manuscrits de Philippe Renouard. . . , II, Paris, 1969, n° 107, pp. 62-3 et n° 
174, p. 87. 

47 L’edition critique de YOvidius moralizatus est attendue vers la fin de 1974- 
Pour la bibliographic du sujet, on pourra se reporter & ma Notice bibliographique 
sur Pierre Bersuire dans Vivarium II = 1964, pp. 62-124; IX = 1971, pp. 
19-24. 

48 Reimprimee dans Ph. Renouard, Bibliographie des impressions et des oeuvres 
de Josse Badius Ascensius. . . , III, Paris, 1908 (repr. New York, 1963), pp. 
116-8. 

49 Werkmateriaal-3, collection citee, Utrecht, 1966, Introduction, pp. VIII-IX. 

50 Beryl Smalley a mis en lumiere l’activite de Thomas Waleys, English friars 
and antiquity in the early XIV th century, Oxford, i960. 
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mythe—mais sans le reproduire—pour en donner ensuite une ex¬ 
plication, rarement litterale, le plus souvent allegorique et morali- 
sante. 

En revanche, le Lavinius est une de ces nombreuses editions du 
texte des Metamorphoses imprimees a la fin du XV e siecle et au XVI e , 
munies en manchette d'une luculentissima explanatio de composition 
variable. Dans ce cas-ci, les gloses ont ete reunies par un certain Jean 
Theodoric de Beauvais. II faut observer que les moralisations ne sont pas 
de Pierre Lavin, mais de Thumaniste italien Raphael Regius Volaterra- 
nus 51 , dont la preface—datee Venise 1493—adressee au prince de Man- 
toue, Francjois de Gonzague, est reproduite en entier. Lavin a seulement 
contribue—outre une preface datee Vienne (pres de Lyon) mars 1510— 
des epigrammes et, rien que pour le premier livre des Metamorphoses , 
des enarrationes tropologicae. Le temps du careme lui avait permis 
d’arriver jusque lk, declare-t-il en prenant conge de ses lecteurs 52 , mais 
les fetes de Pkques ne lui ont plus laisse les loisirs pour continuer. 

II ne parait guere douteux que les responsables de T Index de Paul 
IV, dans leur item, visaient aussi ces enarrationes tropologicae de 
Pierre Lavin, sinon en meme temps les allegories et moralisations de 
Raphael Regius. La terminologie est identique et ils connaissaient 
Rabelesius t dont ils condamneront tous les livres ou autres ecrits une 
page plus loin 53 . 

Quant a Erasme, en juillet 1509 redigeant YEloge de la folie , il 
avait denonce les interpretations allegoriques, tropologiques et ana- 
gogiques des “fables” empruntees au Speculum historiale de Vincent 
de Beauvais ou aux Gesta Romanorum anonymes, par lesquelles, a la 
fin du moyen age, les predicateurs terminaient volontiers leurs ser¬ 
mons. Ces fables etaient done de pieuses legendes plutot que des 
mythes antiques. C’est seulement dans sa lettre 55 du 7 mai 1518 a 
Martin Lipsius qu’il s’exprimera, en passant, sur les allegorisations des 
Metamorphoses . A Fadresse de ceux qui critiquaient le latin de ses 
ecrits bibliques, visant le Radius il lance: “Et dire que personne 
n’eleve la voix contre Touvrage insipide d'un certain dominicain qui 

51 Sur cet auteur, voir le chapitre Das Fortwirken der christlichen Moralisation 
in Renaissance und Barock dans: Manfred Beller, Philemon und Baucis in der 
europdischen Literatur, Stoffgeschichte und Analyse, Heidelberg, 1967, pp. 48 svv. 

52 Fol. XXXI*. 

53 Reusch, Indices, p. 201. 

54 Quand le Badius sortait de presse. 

55 Opus epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami. . . , III, 1517-9, ed. P. S. Allen, 
Oxford, 1913, pp. 312-30. 
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adapte au Christ, au besoin en les detournant de leur sens, toutes les 
fables divide*': Neque quisquam clamat in opus cuiusdam Praedicatoris 
insulsissimum t quod omnes Ovidianas fabulas ad Christum accomodat , 
imo detorquet 56 . 

Voila done qu’au cours de trente ans, Erasme, Rabelais et Luther— 
dans des contextes fort differents—tous les trois ridiculisent les alle- 
gorisations d'un seul et m6me poete classique, Ovide, telles qu’elles 
se lisent dans un 6crit par un religieux. On pourrait y voir une coin¬ 
cidence. Mais, d'autre part, 1 ’Index de Paul IV qui en 1559 condamne 
les ecrits de ces trois auteurs 67 , condamne aussi les allegories d'Ovide. 
On doit des lors se demander pourquoi. Les redacteurs de lTndex ne 
se seront tout de m6me pas laiss6 convaincre par les arguments de 
ces auteurs consideres subversifs! Du reste, a Tinverse de Luther, ils 
ne pouvaient pas condamner globalement toutes les allegories a par- 
tir d'Origene et saint Jerome jusqu’k Gerson. Pourquoi ont-ils alors 
retenu nommement les seules all6gorisations d’Ovide, dont la portee 
theologique n’est pourtant pas considerable ? 

A mon avis, le lien entre ces faits apparemment contradictoires 
est fourni par la lettre 28 des Epistolae obscurorum virorum 58 , qui a 
sensibilise les esprits. Pretendument adress6e par Frater Conradus 
Dollenkopffius k Magister Ortvinus Gratius, cette lettre est entierement 
consacr6e, soi-disant a un 61 oge, mais en fait k une critique acerbe 
du commentaire des Metamorphoses que Josse Bade venait d’6diter, 
en 1509 et 1511, sous le nom de Thomas Waleys. Tout naturellement, 
cette lettre a eu sa part du retentissement k travers l'Europe qu’a 
connu le recueil entier des Dunkelmanner des sa publication k la fin 
de 1515. Accueillies d'abord on their face value , notamment par les 
dominicains et les franciscains 59 , les Epistolae seront condamn6es par 
la bulle de Leon X du 15 mars 1517 60 . 


M Ibid., p. 328. C’est k cette phrase que se rapporte la note de P. S. Allen que 
nous avons reproduite plus haut. 

57 Pour Erasme, voir Reusch, Indices, p. 185 et p. 183.. etiam si nil penitus 
contra religionem vel de religione contineant. ,, ; Beitrag I, pp. 347-55. 

58 La meilleure Edition reste toujours celle d'E. Booking, Ulrichi Hutteni 
equitis operum supplementum. Epistolae obscurorum virorum cum inlustrantibus 
adversariisque scriptis, Leipzig, I (1864), II, i (1869), II, ii (1870).—Pour la lettre 
28, voir Booking I, pp. 41-3; II, ii, pp. 580-5; pp. 489-9. 

59 Voir les lettres d'Erasme du 5 avril 1518 et du 5 septembre 1528, Opus epi- 
stolarum, ed. cit.. Ill (1913), pp. 262-3 e * VII (1928), p. 479. 

80 Booking II, i, p. 142. Curieusement, elles ne seront mises k l'lndex qu'en 
1590 (Reusch, Indices , p. 478; Beitrag I, p. 64). 
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C’est la lettre de Dollenkopffius qui a attire l’attention sur le 
Badius, lequel sans cela aurait facilement passe inapergu. Dans le cas 
d’Erasme, il y a des indications tres precises. L’Eloge de la Folie —re- 
dige avant qu’il ait pu avoir le Badius entre les mains—certes critique 
les allegories, mais pas encore celles des Metamorphoses. C'est seule- 
ment apres avoir pris connaissance du Dollenkopffius qu’Erasme, 
dans sa lettre 4 Martin Lipsius, citant plusieurs autres Thomas, 
fait sa sortie contre Yopus insulsissimum du dominicain qui allegorise 
tous les mythes ovidiens. Quant k Luther, impossible de supposer 
qu’il ne se serait pas souvenu des Dunkelmanner. Et l’on doit se de- 
mander si Rabelais, meme si son “frere Lubin” fait allusion au La- 
vinius plutot qu’au Badius, aurait insere ce passage sans la notoriete 
que ce dernier avait obtenue gr&ce a la lettre de Dollenkopffius. 

L’attitude des redacteurs de l’lndex de Paul IV s’explique 6ga- 
lement a partir de cette lettre. La methode aliegorique ou tropologique, 
admise partout ailleurs, ils n’entendaient pas tellement la condamner 
lorsqu’elle etait appliquee aux Metamorphoses. Leur motif etait autre. 
On se rappelle que dix ans auparavant, le 17 novembre 1548, le par- 
lement de Paris avait sur son territoire interdit la representation des 
Mysteres sacres 81 , qui scandalisaient les fLmes religieuses. C’est pour 
une raison analogue que l’lndex condamna les aliegorisations d’Ovide: 
pour reduire le scandale que la lettre de Dollenkopffius sur le Badius 
avait cree ® a . 

Ce scandale peut rendre compte aussi de trois faits d’histoire 
litteraire pour lesquels, jusqu'ici, aucune explication satisfaisante 
n’a ete avancee: 

La premiere impression 83 du Reductorium morale de Pierre Bersuire 

61 L. Petit de Julleville, Les Mysttres , I, Paris, 1880, pp. 428 svv. 

62 Est-ce qu’il y a aussi un lien, plus ou moins lache, avec ce d6cret du synode 
protestant de 1578: "Ceux qui mettent la main k la plume pour traiter en po6sie 
l’histoire de l’Escriture Sainte, sont avertis de n’y mesler les fables po^tiques 
et de n’attribuer k Dieu le nom des faux dieux et de n’ajouter ou diminuer k 
l’Escriture Sainte, mais de se tenir k peu pres k ses termes”, cit6 par Marc-Ren6 
Jung, Hercule dans la littdrature frangaise du XVI e si tele. . . , Droz, Geneve, 
1966, p. 122, d’apr&s H. Sckommodau, Heidnischer und christlicher Geist in 
der franzdsischen Lyrik des 16. Jahrhunderts , Romanische Forschungen, LIV == 
1940, pp. 400-11. 

• 8 Une liste imposante des imprimis de Bersuire chez Ch. Samaran et J. Monfrin, 
Pierre Bersuire, Prieur de Saint-£loi de Paris (i2QO?-i362), dans Histoire 
littiraire de la France , XXXIX = 1962, pp. 444-6. 

Ajouter, p. 444, sous Opera omnia : “3 bis. Venise, apud Gasparem Bindonum, 
1589. Reductorium (Livres I-XIV). In-4 0 , caract. romains.— Super totam Bibliam 
(Livre XVI).— Repertorium, voir plus loin, p. 446 (n° 8).”. 
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fa para a Paris en 1521 chez Claude Chevallon 64 , libraire de TUni- 
versite. Mais il manque deux livres: le quinzieme, contenant YOvidius 
moralizatus , et le seizieme, contenant les moralisations de la Bible. 
Chevallon s'en explique dans son Ad lectorem 65 : II entend settlement 
publier les quatorze premiers livres, encore inedits, restes caches dans 
les fonds de manuscrits. Non les deux derniers, le seizieme livre ayant 
dej k ete imprime sous le nom de l’auteur 66 , le quinzieme (le Badius) 
par le plagiaire Thomas Waleys 67 . Mais comme Timpression 6tait 
munie du visa de la Faculte de Theologie, on peut presumer que le 
remous cause par la lettre de Dollenkopffius de 1515 etait la raison 
profonde de la suppression. 

Dans les impressions suivantes du Reductorium , k partir de la 
seconde en 1575 k Venise jusqu'k la demiere en 1730-31 k Cologne, 
seul le livre XV avec YOvidius moralizatus manque, le livre XVI etant 
devenu un volume k part. L k, sans aucun doute, il faut voir Teffet des 
Index, de Paul IV en 1559 jusqu’a Benoit XIV en 1758. 

En 1556, Ioa. Gryphius publie a Venise une edition pourvue de 
planches des Metamorphoses , avec luculentissima explanatio en man- 
chette, comportant des allegories empruntees k YOvidius moralizatus 
de Bersuire, sans doute moyennant le Badius 68 . Pourtant, T6dition 
que Gryphius publiera en 1565 69 les supprimera. Comment ne pas 
voir, ici egalement, un effet de lTndex promulgue en 1559 ? 

Utrecht 

Instituut voor Laat Latijn 

84 Pour Claude Chevallon, en attendant le prochain volume de Ph. Renouard, 
Imprimeurs & Libraires parisiens du XVI e silcle (supra, p. 9, n. 46) voir 
Catalogue gtntral des livres imprimis de la Bibliothique nationale, Auteurs, tome 
XI, Paris, 1925, coll. 1119-20. 

86 “Habes hie lector candide quattuordecim libros Reductorii Moralis Fratris 
Petri Berchorii. Nam cum sexdecim sint eius operis libri: nos eos dumtaxat 
imprimi curauimus: quos hactenus incognitos situs obduxerat. Tertium- (sic !) 
decimum vero qui est de poetarum fabulis: Thomas quidam Waleys plagiaries 
suppresso authoris nomine sibi vendicauit: mutatis pauculis quibusdam: vti 
solewt qui equum aut aliud quoduis awiwal abegerint: aut caudam aut auriculas 
praecidere: vt diuersum animal videatur. Sextusdecimus porro liber: qui est 
de Bibliorum figuris & expositionibus: suo authori adhuc remanet integer: 
opus multiforme & preclarum: olim iam impressum.” 

68 En fait, dix fois entre 1474 et 1520 (Samaran et Monfrin, p. 445). 

87 A Paris, en 1509, 1511, 1515 et 1521 (Samaran et Monfrin, pp. 444-5). 

88 Voir J. Engels, Etudes sur VOvide moralisi, Groningue, 1943/45, pp. 29 svv. 

89 Ces deux Editions de Gryphius n’ont pas 6t6 signatees dans G. Duplessis, 
Essai bibliographique sur les diffirentes Editions d’Ovide ornies de planches 
publiies aux XV e et XVI e siecles, Paris, 1889. 
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Vivarium, XII, i (1974) 


Boethius and Eudemus 


JAMES SHIEL 


I n writing his explanation 1 of Porphyry’s ‘tree’ Boethius inevitably 
encountered a subdivision of ‘substance’ where Porphyry had 
divided ‘rational animate substance’ into ‘mortal’ and ‘immortal’. 
An immortal animate could only be a god, and, since ‘animate’ had 
already been classed under ‘corporeal’, this would be a corporeal 
god as described by the ancients who identified the world and the 
heavens with Zeus. Boethius does not quarrel with this doctrine. Only 
by abruptly detaching the reference to the ancients can Pierre Cour- 
celle 2 see in it a Christian reservation voiced by Boethius himself. 
Since similar philosophic reference to the ancient belief is to be found 
in Greek 3 I believe that Boethius translated it from Greek. And the 
Greek he translated from was not the extant commentary of Ammo- 
nius 4 on Porphyry. 

nam si rationali mortale subieceris hominem constitues; si immortale deum. 
deum vero dico corporeum; hunc enim mundum veteres deum vocabant et 
Iovis eum appellatione dignati sunt, deumque solem ceteraque coelestia 
corpora, quae animata esse cum Plato turn plurimus doctorum chorus 
arbitratus est. 

Later on 6 , in explaining how 'a dialectical question is one that ex¬ 
pects as answer the admission of one of two contradictory proposi¬ 
tions*, Boethius classifies various sorts of question. A question is 
either dialectical or non-dialectical. The non-dialectical is of two types: 
either it is about accidents, asking what is the subject of a given ac- 

1 Boeth., in Isagogen 208.22 Brandt (PL 64.io3ab). 

* P. Courcelle, La Consolation de Bo&ce dans la tradition littiraire (1967) 341. 
His suggestion and footnotes are appropriated by C. J. de Vogel, Vivarium 
9(1971) 59. 

3 Elias, in Isagogen 69.21 Busse. 

As homage to Boethius I have transcribed the Greek into uncial type designed 
by my friend, Timothy Holloway, of St. John's College, Oxford. This I entrust 
to the elegant pages of Vivarium : ... in bibliothecam posui. 

4 cf. Ammonius, in Isagogen 81.10 Busse. 

6 Boeth., in lib. de Interp . (20 b 22) 361 Meiser (PL 64.572c). 
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KAI AGrQMSN OTI AITTOC O ZGyC riAfA 
TOIC nOlHTAIC O MGN *GIC TCDN TpiCDN CUC 
OTAN AGrCDCIN GNAAIOC ZGyC X0ONIOC 

Zcyc Aieepioc zcyc o ag npo tcdn TpiCDN 
(DC OTAN AGrHTAI IlATHp ANApCDN TG 
©GCDN TG 

HAIOY 

AITTON GINAI <|>ACIN Ol nAAAIOl THC 
GpCDTHCGCDC TO GIAOC TO MGN THC 
AIAAGKTIKHC TO AG THC KAAOyMGNHC 
nycMATiKHC npoc «hn to MGN nai kai 
to oy XCUpAN OyK Gxoyci AGXGCDC AG 
AAAHC GNIOTG AG KAI AOrOy nAGIONOC 
AGI T(l)l GpCUTCUMGNCUl npOC THN AnOKpiCIN 
AIAAX0HNAI TAp Tl nGpi TINOC ROyAOMG 
NU)N GCTIN »H nyCMATIKH GpCUTHClC OION 
nOTG HA0GC 

XMMCJDNIOY 

OyTG OyN nACA npOTACIC GpiUTHClC AAAA 
'H AIAAGKTIKH OyTG nACA GptDTHClC 
npOTACIC AIAAGKTIKH GCTI TAp GIAH 
nAGICU THC GpCDTHCGCUC Oy TAp MONON 
GpCUTHClC npOTACGCDN HNGTAI AAAA CDC 
GyAHMOC GN TOIC nGpi AGXGCUC AlHipHKGN 
Ol GpCUTCDNTGC H nGpi CyMRGRHKOTOC 
GpCDTCUCIN H TAp npOGGNTGC Tl KAI OpiCAN 
TGC nyNGANONTAI TO TOyTCUl CyMRGRH 
KOC (DC Ol GpCDTCUNTGC TIC TOy nypOC »H 
KATA <j>yCIN KINHCIC H Tl CCDKpATGI CyMRG 
RHKGN H GMnAAIN TO MGN CyMRGRHKOC 
OpiZOyCI TG KAI AAMRANOyCIN GN THI 
GpCDTHCGI 'CDI AG TOyTO CyMRGRHKGN 
AXlOyCI MA0GIN KAI TOyTO MGN 'GN 
GIAOC GpCDTHCGCUC AAAO AG ncpi OyCIAC 
OTAN npOGNGrKAMGNOl Tl nOTG GCTI 
TOyTO AIA THC GpCDTHCGCUC GXGTAZCDMGN 
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cident, or what is the accident of a given subject; or it is about sub¬ 
stantives, asking what a given word means, or to what word a given 
meaning applies. 

Interrogationis autem secundum Peripateticos duplex species est, aut cum 
dialectica interrogatio est, aut cum non dialectica. Non dialecticae autem 
interrogationis duae species sunt (sicut audivimus docet), una quidem quan- 
do sumentes accidens interrogamus cui illud accidat, ut cum videmus 
domum Ciceronis si interrogemus quis illic maneat, vel quando subjectum 
quidem ipsum et rem sumimus quid autem illi accidat interrogamus, ut si 
ipsum Ciceronem quis videat et interroget quo divertat. Et haec una spe¬ 
cies est eorum quae secundum accidens non dialectice interrogemus. Altera 
vero quando proponentes nomen quid sit quaerimus, aut genus aut differen- 
tiam aut definitionem requirentes, ut si quis interroget quid sit animal, vel 
quando definitionem aut aliquid superius dictorum sumimus et quaerimus 
cuius ilia sint, ut si quis quaerat ‘animal rationale mortale* cuius sit 
definitio. 

That introductory phrase sicut audivimus docet puzzled medieval 
scribes. It is omitted from some manuscripts and from Migne. Instead 
of the obviously corrupt audivimus Meiser in his edition proposed 
Eudemus. But M. Courcelle 6 , on the strength of the corresponding 
Greek passage 7 , has suggested Ammonius, and feels confident that, 
as evidence for Boethius’ dependence on Ammonius of Alexandria, the 
piece “would furnish conclusive certainty if it were not corrupted in 
the manuscripts.” 

Now one cannot help noticing that Boethius has a somewhat more 
complex classification than Ammonius. The latter includes no dis¬ 
tinction for the two kinds of non-dialectical question. Besides, in 
place of ‘non-dialectical’ Ammonius has a more positive term, ‘in¬ 
vestigative’ {pysmatike), which is not translated in Boethius. And 
where Ammonius says “according to the ancients” Boethius has the 
more precise "according to the Peripatetics.” All this should make 
one cautious of asserting that Ammonius is the exact source of 
Boethius. 

What is more, Eudemus turns out to be the right man. This is 
perfectly clear from a passage of Alexander’s commentary on the 
Topics 8 where the Boethian classification is given with an explicit 

6 P. Courcelle, Les lettres grecques en Occident de Maerobe d Cassiodore . Engl, 
trans. (1969) 294. (The enlarged bibliography studiously fails to mention any 
of the genuine texts that have recently been identified and edited of Boethius* 
Aristotelian translation, the most noteworthy effort of direct Hellenisation to 
occur in the West between Macrobius and Cassiodorus). 

7 Ammonius, in lib . de Interp. 199.19-20; 200.5-8 Busse. See note 3. 

8 Alexand., in Top. (104 a 8) 69.13-19, 22-23 Wallies. See note 3. 
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ascription to Eudemus. Boethius however does not seem to be trans¬ 
lating Eudemus directly, for the Latin scheme is slightly more elabo¬ 
rate, especially as regards substantial definition. And of course it is 
only part of the larger classification “according to the Peripatetics.” 
And so I come back to the general conviction I have written about 
elsewhere, that Boethius translated his explanations from some Greek 
book later than Porphyry but anterior to Ammonius, and that in 
numerous cases one could visualise the exact Greek words he copied 
from. In the present case, as in that previous gloss on Porphyry’s 
‘tree’, a brief marginal scheme in Boethius’ uncial Greek manuscript 
would have given him all the material he needed for his Latin. 

It is rather a pity, then, that this Ammonius text does not work 
as evidence that Boethius received his education in the school of 
Ammonius at Alexandria. Nor does any similar text that I have so 
far been able to examine. 

University of Sussex 
School of European Studies 
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Vivarium, XII, i (1974) 


Aristotle 9 s Syllogistic: A Medieval View 


RICHARD F. WASHELL 


I n recent years, a number of logicians have contended that Aris¬ 
totle's procedure in presenting his syllogistic in the Prior Analyt¬ 
ics (Bk. I, chs. 1-7) is non-demonstrative. Jan Lukasiewicz, for 
example, holds that Aristotle's theory of the syllogism is “anaxiomat- 
ized deductive system" and not a demonstrative science. 1 Following 
his lead, I. M. Bochenski claims that in presenting his theory of the 
syllogism, Aristotle set forth the "first known axiomatic system, or 
more precisely the first class of such systems." 2 And while rejecting 
both Lukasiewicz's and Bochenski's interpretation of Aristotle's 
syllogistic, Martha Kneale agrees with them in thinking that Aristotle’s 
procedure is not demonstrative. 3 

The issue concerning the demonstrative or non-demonstrative 
character of the Prior Analytics , as well as the other works collected 
in the Organon , was an important one during the Middle Ages. This 
was the case because at that time logic was generally held to be a 
science in its own right as well as an instrument of science. 4 Since 
only a demonstrative procedure was thought to be productive of 

1 Jan Lukasiewicz, Aristotle's Syllogistic, 2nd ed., (Oxford, 1957), p. 44. 

2 I. M. Bochenski, A History of Formal Logic, trans. by Ivo Thomas, (Notre 
Dame, i960), p. 75. 

3 W. and M. Kneale, The Development of Logic, (Oxford, 1962), pp. 67-81. 

4 Ernest A. Moody, Truth and Consequence in Mediaeval Logic, (Amsterdam, 
1953), pp. 13-14. Also see, for example, Avicenna, Avicenna Opera, (Venice, 
1508), Logicae, Prima pars, fol. 2rb-2vb; John of Salisbury, Metalogicon, ed. 
Clement C. J. Webb, (Oxford, 1929), Lib. II, c. V, p. 67; and Thomas Aquinas, 
In Aristotelis Libros Peri Hermeneias et Posteriorum Analyticorum, ed. Raymundi 
M. Spiazzi, (Torino, 1955), pp. 5 and p. 147. It is noteworthy that metalogical 
concerns of this sort received considerable attention in the works of two very 
influential logicians of the 16th century, viz., John Poinsot and Jacob Zabarella. 
Poinsot maintained that logic is both a science and the instrument of the 
sciences, whereas Zabarella contended that it is only the instrument of the 
sciences. On this point, see John J. Glanville, “Zabarella and Poinsot on the 
Object and Nature of Logic”, Readings in Logic, ed. Roland Houde, (Dubuque, 
1958), pp. 204-226. 



science, it would seem to follow that the procedure employed in the 
Prior Analytics (Bk. I, chs. 1-7) was demonstrative. One finds, however, 
that Albert the Great, (1193-1280), an important logician of this 
period and one who emphatically held logic to be a science, is in 
agreement with Lukasiewicz and others on the non-demonstrative 
character of the Prior Analytics (Bk. I, chs. 1-7). 6 But, unlike the 
aforementioned authors, Albert, as I intend to show, seems to have 
conceived of Aristotle's approach to the syllogistic as something like 
a decision procedure. I also intend to show that such a view is not 
necessarily incompatible with the belief that the Prior Analytics 
itself counts as a work in science. To do this, first of all it will be useful 
to have a sketch of Albert's notion of demonstration and demonstrative 
science. 


I 

Albert delimits the concept of demonstration in his paraphrase of 
Aristotle's Posterior Analytics , a work which he judged to be de¬ 
monstrative on two counts: (a) it teaches one how to demonstrate, 
i.e., it sets forth the principles of demonstration; and (b) in doing 
so, it exemplifies demonstrations, i.e., it contains demonstrations 
and thus counts as a demonstrative science. 6 Insofar as it concerns 
the teaching of demonstration, it has as its subject the demonstrative 
syllogism: “.. . est autem haec scientia ut de subjecto de syllogismo 
demonstrative: de hoc enim inquirit differentias et passiones et modos 


6 Albert explicitly takes up the question concerning the scientific character 
of logic in De praedicabilibus, tr. I, c. 1. All references to the first tract of the 
De praedicabilibus are based on the edition of Joseph Blarer entitled “De An- 
tecedentibus Ad Logic am", Teoresi Rivista di cultura filosofica, Vol. 9, 1954, 
pp. 177-242; all other references to the works of Albert are to the Borgnet edi¬ 
tion, Opera Omnia, (Paris, 1890). He indicates his view of the scientific character 
of the Prior Analytics in the following text: “Sed ad hoc dicendum quod scientia 
Posteriorum magis subalternatur libro Priorum, quam e con verso: cum subjec- 
tum hujus sit sub subjecto illius. Quod enim artifex libri Priorum modum 
accipit demonstrandi, non est a libro Posteriorum, sed a demonstration quae 
est per experimentum et per viam sensus, a quo oritur omnis scientia: et de 
tali modo demonstrandi non est scientia Posteriorum.** In I post, anal., tr. I, 
c. 2, p. 7b. 

• When speaking of the modus employed in the Posterior Analytics, Albert 
states: “Resolutoria enim est haec scientia: quia resolvit et resolvere docet 
conclusiones in principia, quae sunt causae essentiales et propriae sive conver¬ 
tibles immediate.” In I post, anal., tr. I, c. 1, p. 3b. This text indicates that 
Albert discerned what might be termed a “show and tell” aspect of Aristotle's 
work. 
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quibus fiat.” 7 And insofar as it exemplifies demonstrations, it con¬ 
tains demonstrations that have as their subject the demonstrative 
syllogism. 8 No attempt is made to prove that there really is such an 
entity as the demonstrative syllogism. Albert simply identifies it as 
the subject of the science set out in the Posterior Analytics and then 
indicates its definition. Logic, for him, concerns the instruments for 
moving from the known to a knowledge of the unknown. 9 Demonstra¬ 
tion is one of these instruments and, like any other, it has a particular 
function or end. Albert specifies its end and defines it in terms of such: 
demonstratio est syllogismus faciens scire . 10 The term syllogismus con¬ 
stitutes the generic element of this definition, and while its meaning 
has already been determined in the Prior Analytics, the meaning of 
scire must be specified in the Posterior Analytics prior to its use as an 
element in the definition of demonstration. Albert does this and also 
mentions another reason for indicating its meaning here: 

Intendimus enim ex quibus et qualibus est demonstratio: nec possunt 
sciri quae sunt ad finem, nisi ex proportione ad finem ipsum, et utrumque 
illorum referatur: et sic scientia finis dirigit intentionem omnium aliorum 
quae ad finem ordinantur: et hoc ratione praemittenda est determinatio 
finis omnibus aliis. 11 

Scire thus serves as a principle from which the conditions for its 
‘production’ are derived. 

On the basis of this, Albert calls attention to what he considers 
to be a demonstration in which the conditions of demonstration are 
concluded by means of the aforementioned definition of demonstration: 

Every syllogism productive of scire is from propositions that are true, 
primary, immediate, better known than, prior to, and causes of the con¬ 
clusion. 

Every demonstration is a syllogism productive of scire. 

Every demonstration is from propositions that are true, primary, etc. 


7 Ibid., p. 2b. 

8 This means that there are demonstrations about demonstrations in the 
Posterior Analytics and that these demonstrations serve as examples of de¬ 
monstration. There are also presented in this work instances of demonstration 
that have a different subject and serve as examples of demonstration in sciences 
other than logic. See, for example, In II post, anal., tr. II, c. n, p. 192b. 

• On Albert's conception of logic, see my “Logic, Language, and Albert the 
Great", Journal of the History of Ideas, XXXIV, 3 (July-Sept., 1973), pp. 
445-450- 

10 In I post, anal., tr. II, c. 1. 

11 Ibid., p. 21a 
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Concerning the conclusion of this argument, he thus states: “con- 
clusio est diffinitio materialis demonstration^ demonstrata per 
diffinitionem ejus quod est scire. Et hoc quidem est verum secundum 
intellectum Aristotelis, et tunc praepositio quae proponitur cum dici- 
tur, ex veris et primis, notat circumstantias causae materialis.” 12 We 
therefore have in the above, at least in Albert’s mind, an instance of an 
argument in which the principles of demonstration are both set forth 
and exemplified. Accordingly, we have in the above some idea of what 
Albert takes to be the principles of demonstration as well as an exam¬ 
ple of what he takes to be a demonstration and thus a demonstrative 
science. Given this picture of demonstration and demonstrative science, 
let us now turn to Albert’s paraphrase of the Prior Analytics (Bk. I, 
chs. 1-7). 


II 

Albert devotes two full tracts of his paraphrase to a discussion of 
Aristotle’s doctrine of the assertoric syllogism. The first deals primarily 
with the definition of the syllogism, its division into perfect and im¬ 
perfect, and the principles of the perfect and the imperfect syllo¬ 
gism. 13 The second, entitled De Generatione Syllogismorum in Figura, 
concerns the different figures and modes of the syllogism. 14 

Unlike Lukasiewicz and others, the syllogism for Albert is a rule 
of inference and not a conditional proposition, i.e., it is a certain kind 

12 Ibid., c. 2, pp. 24b-25a. In the fourteenth century, Ockham questioned the 
demonstrative character of this argument, and contended that it was not 
properly speaking a demonstratio but a certain notificatio. On this point, see 
Damascene Webering, Theory of Demonstration according to William Ockham, 
(New York, 1953), p. 19. Apparently he based his view on the claim that the 
definition syllogismus faciens scire, which is stated in terms of the function or 
final cause of demonstration and used as a middle term in this argument, 
only expresses the quid nominis of demonstration. Ibid., p. 3 and p. 19. Also 
see Ernest A Moody, The Logic of William of Ockham, (New York, 1935), pp. 
274-279. Walter Burley, however, another influential logician of the same 
period, seems to have regarded it as a demonstration. At any rate, he states 
that the conclusion derived in the above argument is the first in the science 
expounded in the Posterior Analytics, and uses the word probatur to describe 
the manner of its derivation. See his Scriptum super Libros Posteriorum Aristo¬ 
telis. . ., (Venice, 1514), 1. I, c. 2, fol. 40vb. Burley's predecessor, Robert 
Grosseteste, clearly views it as a demonstration in which, he contends, the ma¬ 
terial definition of demonstration is concluded from its formal definition. Like 
Burley, he indicates that it is the first conclusion of Aristotle's work. See his 
In I post, anal., (Venice, 1514), c. 2, fol. 3rb. 

13 In I pr. anal., tr. I, pp. 459a-485b. 

14 Ibid., tr. II, pp. 486a-5i5b. 
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of modus. 1 * All syllogisms are said to be syllogisms because they 
consist of three terms arranged in such a way that they necessarily 
entail a consequent—Albert calls this the necessitas consequentiae in 
contradistinction to the necessitas consequentis —but in some cases 
the fact that a given syllogism necessarily entails a consequent re¬ 
quires no proof and in others it does . 16 Of the former type of syllo¬ 
gism, Albert holds that it is apparent that it necessarily entails a 
consequent and hence it is said to be perfect . 17 Regarding the latter 
type, he contends that it is not apparent that it necessarily entails 
a consequent and thus it is said to be imperfect . 18 

For Albert, the principles of the perfect syllogism are two: the 
did de omni and the did de nullo . 19 The principle of the imperfect 
syllogism, he claims, is conversion . 20 As set forth by Albert, the did 
de omni and the did de nullo are neither axioms of a system nor 
summary statements of the first four modes of the first figure syl¬ 
logisms . 21 He calls them 'principles’ and it seems that what he means 
here is that syllogistic argumentation somehow proceeds from or 
depends upon one or the other of them. 'To be predicated or said of 
all’ means that the predicate of a universal affirmative proposition is 
asserted of any and all of the parts of its subject; while 'to be predi¬ 
cated or said of none’ means that the predicate of a universal negative 

16 The word modus has many meanings. See A. Emout and A. Meillet, Diction - 
naive dtymologique de la langue latine, 4th ed., rev. (Paris, i960), pp. 408-409. 
For a treatment of modus as it pertains to logic, see James A. Weisheipl, O. P., 
"The Evolution of Scientific Method," The Logic of Science , ed. V. E. Smith, 
(New York, 1964), pp. 59-86. Among the meanings of the word modus, one 
can discern two distinct but not unrelated senses. In one of its usages, it means 
the measure, norm, or way according to which one proceeds, for example, in 
an inquiry. In another of its usages, it means the determination in a thing re¬ 
sulting from its subjection to an objective measure, norm or way. Obviously 
when Albert uses the term modus in connection with the syllogism, he is using 
it in the former manner. 

18 In I pr. anal., tr. I, c. 5, p. 466b. 

17 Ibid., c. 6, p. 467a. 

18 Ibid., pp. 467a-467b. First figure syllogisms are called ‘perfect' and second 
and third figure syllogisms are called ‘imperfect*. It appears that Albert thinks 
that the relation of transitivity among syllogistic terms is intuitively evident 
in first figure syllogisms only. 

19 In I pr. anal., tr. I, c. 7, pp. 468a-468b. 

20 ‘‘conversio propositionum in terminis eisdem facta est principium per quod 
perficitur syllogismus imperfect us." Ibid., c. 8, p. 469a. Although this is the 
primary principle used in perfecting syllogisms, it is not the only one. See 
ibid., p. 469b. 

21 On Aristotle's understanding of these principles, see, for example, Bochenski, 
op. cit ., p. 79. 
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proposition is denied of any and all of the parts of its subject . 22 By 
‘parts’ in the above context, Albert clearly means subjective and not 
integral or physical parts . 23 Accordingly, if the did de omni is under¬ 
stood in this way, the proposition ‘every man is an animal’ does not 
assert that every integral part of man, such as his arm, leg, heart, 
etc., is an animal, rather it asserts that every instance of man as such 
is an animal. The same holds true mutatis mutandis of the did de nullo. 
Accordingly, syllogistic argumentation resulting in an affirmative 
conclusion depends on the did de omni in the sense that it requires 
of a term the capacity to be predicated of all of the subjective parts 
of another term; while syllogistic argumentation resulting in a negative 
conclusion depends on the did de nullo in the sense that it requires 
of a term the capacity to be predicated of none of the subjective 
parts of another term. If there were no such capacity, then syllogistic 
argumentation would be impossible, for argumentation of this sort 
presupposes that a predicate term can be said of or denied of whatever 
its subject term is said of. This, it would seem, is why Albert states: 
“Et iterum dicendum est quid est quod dicimus de omni vel de nullo: 
sine his enim non potest esse discursus syllogisticus.” 24 

Albert describes the principle of the imperfect syllogisms in the 
following way: “Est autem conversio propositionis in terminis sicut 
terminorum transpositio, ut subjectum fiat praedicatum, et e converso 
de praedicato fiat subjectum.” 25 As distinguished from the did de 
omni and the did de nullo, its purpose consists in effecting the reduc¬ 
tion of imperfect syllogisms to perfect syllogisms, i.e., it is a principle 
of proof . 26 

Four different forms of proposition are recognized as syllogistica 
by Albert: the universal affirmative, the universal negative, the par¬ 
ticular affirmative, and the particular negative (henceforth each will 
be represented by the letters A, E, I and O respectively). Of these 
forms, only the first three are said to admit of conversion : 27 

44 In I pr. anal., tr. I, c. 6. 

44 Albert indicates that this is the case in the following text: "Quando autem 
dicitur, quando nihil est sumere sub subjecto, non stat nisi pro partibus sub¬ 
jectivist quia illae solae sumuntur sub subjecto sicut communi: integrales 
autem non sumuntur sub subjecto, quia totum subjectum non praedicatur de 
ipsis.” Ibid., c. 7, p. 468b. 

44 Ibid., c. 2, p. 460b. 

** Ibid., c. 8, p. 469b. 

44 On this point, see, for example, ibid., tr. II, c. 8, p. 498b. 

47 Ibid., tr. I, c. 9, p. 473b. 
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(a) xAy converts to ylx 

(b) xEy converts to yEx 

(c) xly converts to ylx 

As can be seen from the above, the conversion of the latter two forms 
simply involves a change in the position of their respective subject and 
predicate terms, whereas the conversion of the first involves a change 
in its quantity as well. In each case, however, the quality of a given 
proposition remains unchanged. 

In his discussion of conversion, Albert speaks of conversio per con- 
trapositionem, but rules it out as a principle for reducing syllogisms . 28 
He also mentions two other ways of ‘perfecting’ imperfect syllogisms, 
viz., deductio ad impossibile and expositio, yet neither procedure is 
explained prior to his consideration of the assertoric syllogism as 
such . 29 

For Albert, the various syllogistic figures result from the relation 
of terms to one another: "Ad generationem autem syllogismi requiritur 
ordo terminorum in propositionibus syllogismi positorum, ex ordine 
generantur syllogismorum diversae figurae.” 30 As was common in 
his day, he admits only three figures . 31 The reason for this is given in 
the following passage: 

Si autem quaeratur, quare tantum tres sunt figurae et qualiter ordinantur 
ad invicem, satis patet solutio per ante dicta: dispositio enim medii duorum 
mediorum variari non potest nisi tripliciter, scilicet ut aut sit inter extrema, 
vel extra ipsa. Si autem est inter extrema, non potest esse nisi subjectum 
in prima et praedicatum in secunda: quia aliter accideret quod nihil con- 
cluderetur, sicut in ante habitis dictum est. Adhuc autem ex quo est inter 
extrema quae sunt majus et minus secundum lineae praedicamentalis 
ordinem, oportet quod subjectum primi sit praedicatum secundi. Si vero 
medium est extra et extremi habet positionem, non potest esse nisi ante 
vel post. Et ante quidem facit figuram secundam: post autem esse facit 
figuram tertiam. 22 

The basis for the distinction between syllogistic figures therefore lies 
in the position of the middle term: it is either between the extremes 
or outside of the extremes. If it is between the extremes, the first 
figure results. If it is outside of the extremes, i.e., when the middle 
term is predicate of both propositions or subject of both, either the 

** Ibid., tr. I, c. 8, p. 469a. 

22 Ibid., p. 469b. 

30 Ibid., tr. II, c. 1, pp. 486a-486b. 

21 See Bochenski, op. cit., p. 216. 

22 In I pr. anal., tr. II, c. 14, pp. 5i5a-5isb. 
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second or third figure results. There is no possibility of a fourth figure 
because when the middle term is between both extremes, it must be 
subjected to what is called the 'major extreme* and predicated of 
what is called the 'minor extreme*. For, as Albert contends in the De 
praedicabilibus , that which is between two extremes must be the 
logical inferior of one, viz., the major, and the logical superior of the 
other, viz., the minor. 33 

Of the three figures, the first, according to Albert, is somehow 
objectively superior to the second and third since in it the "medium 
vere medium est, et extremitates sunt vere extremitates. In aliis autem 
medium et extrema non habent perfectam medii et extremorum ra- 
tionem: et ideo in illis figuris non perfecte fit syllogismus extremita- 
tum.** 34 Using a combinatorial procedure, Albert determines all of 
the possible syllogistic modes (the mode of a syllogism results from 
the quality and quantity of the propositions out of which it is com¬ 
posed), and then determines which of these are valid, i.e., utile , 35 Of 
all possible modes, he acknowledges only the validity of four in the 
first figure, four in the second, and six in the third: 


Figure I 


i.i xAy 
* zAx 

1.2 xEy 
zAx 

1.3 xAy 

zlx 

1.4 xEy 
zlx 



zAy 

zEy 

zly 

zOy 





Figure II 



2.1 yEx 
zAx 

2.2 yAx 
zEx 

2.3 yEx 
zlx 

2.4 yAx 
zOx 



zEy 

zEy 

zOy 

zOy 





Figure III 



3.1 xAy 
xAz 

3.2 xEy 
xAz 

3-3 xly 
xAz 

3.4 xAy 
xlz 

3.5 xOy 
xAz 

3.6 xEy 
xlz 

zly 

zOy 

zly 

zly 

zOy 

zOy 


Concerning the four valid modes of the first figure, Albert claims 
that all are confirmed (confirmantur) by the principles did de omni and 
did de nullo ; i.i and 1.3 are confirmed by the did de omni whereas 


33 De praedicabilibus, tr. IV, c. 3, p. 63b. 

34 In I pr. anal,, tr. II, c. 2, p. 489a. 

35 Albert's combinatorial procedure was probably derived from Moslem logi¬ 
cians. See Bochenski, op. cit., p. 219. 
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1.2 and 1.4 are confirmed by the did de nullo . 36 Although it is difficult 
to see what Albert means by this, it seems that he regards these prin¬ 
ciples as somehow justifying or explaining the different inferences 
exhibited in these four modes. In any case, his remarks on the use of 
these principles in confirming certain syllogistic modes would indicate 
this. For example, when discussing 1.3, he states: “Et confirmatur per 
did de omni, a quo fit discursus syllogisticus: quia ex quo A inest omni 
B universaliter, tunc oportet quod insit omni parti ejus quod est 
B: C autem aliquod est aliqua partium B, oportet igitur quod illi 
insit A.” 37 

Of the four valid modes of the second figure, none are confirmed 
by the above principles; all are said to be proven, however, by means 
of conversion, conversion and the transposition of propositions, or 
redudio ad impossibile . 38 The first and third mode only require conver¬ 
sion of the major proposition: 

2.1 yEx converts to xEy thus forming 1.2 xEy 

zAx zAx 

zEy zEy 

2.3 yEx converts to xEy thus forming 1.4 xEy 

zlx zly 

zOy zOy 

The second mode requires both conversion of the minor proposition 
and transposition: 

2.2 yAx converts to xEz, which, in turn, becomes 1.2 xEy 

zEx the major proposition in zAx 

zEy zEy 

The fourth mode cannot be proven by either of the above procedures, 
but, as Albert states, it is proven by reductio ad impossibile , 39 This 
involves taking the contradictory of the conclusion of 2.4 along with 
its major proposition and thus forming 1.1. Since the conclusion of 
1.1 is inconsistent with the remaining proposition in 2.4, the acceptance 
of both propositions of 2.4 and the denial of its conclusion would 
constitute an inconsistency. 

Like the valid modes of the second figure, it is also necessary to 


38 In I pr. anal., tr. II, c. 2, p. 489b and c. 4, p. 491b. 

37 Ibid., c. 4, p. 491b. 

38 Ibid., c. 14, p. 513a. 

39 Ibid., c. 8, p. 498b. 
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prove the validity of those of the third by means of conversion, con¬ 
version and transposition, or reductio ad impossibile. Four of the six 
valid modes require conversion of the minor proposition only, viz., 
3.1, 3.2, 3.4, and 3.6; one requires conversion and transposition, viz., 
3.3; and one requires reductio ad impossibile , viz., 3.5. 

Albert concludes his treatment of Aristotle’s assertoric syllogism 
with the following remarks on the order of the first to the second and 
third figures, and of the second to the third figure: 

Ordo autem est, quod prima praemittitur sicut principium et metrum et 
perfectio aliarum. Secunda autem est ante tertium: prima quidem ratione, 
quia ejus medium est primum positione, tertiae autem figurae medium est 
ultimum positione. Secunda autem ratione, quia duplex concludit pro- 
blema, universale scilicet et particulare: cum tertia non concludat nisi 
particulare. Tertia etiam ratione, quia secunda figura descendit a prima 
figura per conversionem majoris secundi modi primae figurae: tertia vero 
figura descendit a prima per conversionem minoris ejusdem modi. 40 

The first figure is prior to the others insofar as it is the principle of the 
second and the third, i.e., the second figure results from the conversion 
of the major proposition of the first figure, while the third results 
from the conversion of the minor proposition of the first figure. 41 
It. is also the measure of the other figures in the sense that the second 
and third figure syllogisms are validated by being in some manner 
transformed into the first figure. 42 

The second figure is prior to the third on three counts: (a) the 
middle term in the second figure functions as a predicate, whereas the 
middle term in the third figure functions as a subject only: 43 (b) 
universal and particular conclusions can be derived in the second 
figure, whereas only particular conclusions can be derived in the third; 
and (c) the second figure is derived from the first by means of conver¬ 
sion of the major proposition of the second mode of the first figure, 
while the third figure is derived from the conversion of the minor 
proposition of the same mode of the first figure. In connection with 
this last point, it should be noted that only the second and third 
figures can be derived from the first in this manner; Albert is not 


40 Ibid., c. 14, p. 515b. 

41 This was already pointed out by Boethius. See Be Syllogismo Categorico, 
ed. J-P. Migne, Patrologiae Latinae, Vol. 64, i860, 812D-813B. 

42 It seems that it is the perfectio of second and third figure syllogisms in the 
same way. 

43 Albert claims that predicates are prior to subjects in the predicamental 
line. See, for example, De praedicabilibus, tr. 4, c. 3, p. 63b. 
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saying that every valid mode of each of these figures can be derived 
by means of conversion, nor could he correctly say this. 44 

Ill 

Given the preceding exposition, it should be clear why Albert does 
not regard Aristotle’s procedure in the first seven chapters of the 
Prior Analytics as demonstrative. First, given Albert’s understanding 
of Aristotle’s theory of demonstration, only that which can be ex¬ 
pressed by means of a categorical proposition admits of demonstration. 
Albert, however, regards the syllogism as an inference scheme. 
Second, demonstration is made possible through a certain kind of 
syllogism; yet, the procedure used in validating second and third 
figure syllogisms is not itself syllogistic. Lastly, Albert contends that 
the subject of a science does not itself admit of demonstration. 45 But 
the syllogism simpliciter constitutes the subject of syllogistica scientia, 
and its various modes and figures in different ways exhibit this sub¬ 
ject. 48 

While not regarding Aristotle’s method as set forth in the first 
seven chapters of the Prior Analytics as demonstrative, it seems that 
Albert conceived of it as being a decision procedure. He recognizes only 
certain first figure syllogisms as evidently valid and confirmed to be 
such by the did de omni and did de nullo. Syllogisms formed in either 
the second or third figures are judged to be valid only if they can be 
transformed into first figure syllogisms by means of conversion, trans¬ 
position, or reductio ad impossible. Those syllogisms which cannot be 
transformed into first figure syllogisms are regarded as invalid. For 
Albert then, reductio is a method used in determining the scope of the 
subject of syllogistica scientia. Unlike demonstration, reductio is not 
productive of scientific knowledge and since it is not productive of 
such knowledge, one may wonder why Albert refers to the Prior 
Analytics as if it were a work in science. Indeed, why does he claim 
that logic itself is a science, if a very important part of logic does not 
satisfy the conditions of science ? • 

Although Albert is not too clear on this point, there are several 
reasons for thinking that he considered only certain sections of the 
Prior Analytics to be non-demonstrative and others demonstrative. 
First of all, he indicates that the inherence of proper passions in the 

44 2.4, for example, could not be derived in this manner. 

46 In I post, anal., tr. Ill, c. 1, p. 68b. 

46 In I pr. anal., tr. I, c. 1, p. 459a. 
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syllogism as such is known in a demonstrative way: “sic enim acceptus 
syllogismus simplex proprias habet passiones quae de ipso per propria 
principia sunt probandae, ut fiat de ipso scientia specialis.” 47 Secondly, 
shortly after his exposition of Aristotle’s modal syllogistic, Albert 
claims that the passion 'to have only three terms’ is proven (probatur ) 
to belong to the syllogism as such and it seems that here he is using 
the term probatur as a synonym for demonstrator .* 8 Finally, the 
assumption that Albert did not view all sections of the Prior Analytics 
as being non-demonstrative or demonstrative could explain why he 
claims in his paraphrase of the Posterior Analytics that the mode 
followed in its companion work is not demonstrative. For, given this 
assumption, one can take Albert’s remarks in this work to be directed 
to the non-demonstrative sections of the Prior Analytics and, in par¬ 
ticular, to Bk. I, chs. 1-7. His remarks to the effect that the Prior 
Analytics counts as a work in science can be taken to refer to other 
sections of this work. What is of interest in all this, however, is the 
degree of reflection that Albert manifests regarding questions con¬ 
cerning the epistemic status of both the Prior and Posterior Analytics. 

East Liverpool, Ohio 
Kent State University 


17 Ibid., p. 459b. 

48 Ibid., tr. V, c. 6, p. 617a. It should be noted that certain logicians of the 
14th century contended that ‘to have three terms’ counts as a passion that is 
properly demonstrated to belong to syllogism. See, for example, Richard of 
Campsall, Questiones Super Librum Priorum Analeticorum, ed. Edward A. 
Synan, The Works of Richard of Campsall, Vol. I, (Toronto, 1968), 1 .35 and I.36. 
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Vivarium , XII, i (1974) 


Masters , Books and Library at Chartres 
According to the Cartularies of Notre-Dante and Saint-Pere* 


ROBERTO GIACONE 


S peaking once more about Chartres, its schools and its masters, 
after the previous works written at the end of the last century 
by R. L. Poole 1 and A. Clerval 2 , and the many studies that 
have since followed 3 , may appear absurd or at best pretentious. 
Furthermore, attempting to extract information and infer conclusions 
from the cartularies alone of Notre-Dame and Saint-Pere 4 , now that 

* I should like to thank here Professor Giles Constable for his help and many 
useful suggestions, and Mr. Warren Leon for having read my paper. This 
research has been made possible by a grant awarded by the Institute of Inter¬ 
national Education at New York. 

1 The Schools of Chartres, in Illustrations of the History of Medieval Thought, 
London 1884, p. 109-35 (quoted here as Illustrations, from the second edition, 
London 1920, p. 95-115). 

2 Les dcoles de Chartres au moyen dge, Paris 1895. 

3 For an exhaustive bibliography on this subject, see the studies of £. Jeauneau, 
Nani gigantum humeris insidentes: essai d’interpretation de Bernard de Chartres , 
in “Vivarium” V (1967), p. 79-99; and Note sur VScole de Chartres, in “Studi 
Medievali” 3rd ser. V (1964), p. 821-65. Cf. too, R. L. Poole, The Masters 
of the Schools at Paris and Chartres in John of Salisbury*s time, in “The English 
Historical Review” XXXV (1920), p. 321-42, republished in Studies in Chron¬ 
ology and History, Oxford 1934, P- 223-47 (cited from now onwards as Studies ); 
H. Liebeschiitz, Medieval Humanism in the Life and Writings of John of Salis¬ 
bury, London 1950; T. Gregory, Anima mundi: la filosofia di Guglielmo di 
Conches e la scuola di Chartres, Florence 1955 1 L. C. Mac Kinney, Bishop Fulbert 
and Education at the School of Chartres, South Bend 1957. Some indications 
can also be drawn from the recent books of B. Stock, Myth and Science in the 
Twelfth Century. A study of Bernard Silvester, Princeton 1972 (especially the 
last part, p. 227-83); and of W. Wetherbee, Platonism and Poetry in the Twelfth 
Century. The literary influence of the School of Chartres, Princeton 1972. In both 
books however, the question whether an institutionalized school existed or not 
in Chartres is not specifically dealt with. 

4 Cartulaire de VAbbaye de Saint-Pire de Chartres , ed. M. Gu6rard, Paris 1840, 
2 vol.; and Cartulaire de Notre-Dame de Chartres, ed. E. De L6pinois and L. 
Merlet, Chartres 1862-65, 3 vol. For the obituary contained in the third volume 
of the latter cartulary, we can also make reference to these other sources: 
R. Merlet and A. Clerval, Un manuscrit chartrain du XIe sihcle, Chartres 1893; 
A. Molinier and A. Longnon, Obituaires de la Province de Sens, in “Recueil des 
historiens de la France public par l’AcadSmie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres” 
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studies about Chartres in general are so advanced, may again seem 
paradoxical. 

But there are plausible reasons for doing so. First of all, for far 
too long primary sources have been put to one side, and relying on 
ClervaTs book—a superstructure in itself—, other scaffoldings have 
been raised, so that more and more we have been assessing the ar¬ 
tificial framework as the true building, taking for granted the as¬ 
sumptions of Clerval without thoroughly checking the sources them¬ 
selves. 

Second, this classical work, whence began not a few of the ideas 
on which definitions of the twelfth century Renaissance are founded 5 , 
is based primarily on the cartularies of Notre-Dame and Saint-Pere, 
and therefore it incites us to do the same. 

Third, a recent essay of R. W. Southern 6 , which defines the school 
of Chartres as a legend 7 and raises many doubts about the system of 
education and the mutual relationships among the masters of Char- 
train Humanism, has crudely recalled us from dream to reality. 
It has revived discussion of some points in Clerval's theory which 
seem to be due to unwarranted enthusiasm, and has taken the ca¬ 


t. II, Paris 1906 (From now on cited as: Saint-Pire, Notre-Dame ; A. Clerval, 
Manuscrit; A. Longnon, Obituaires). For identification and dates concerning 
the personage appearing in Chartres' cartularies, see L. and R. Merlet, Digni- 
taires de VSglise de Notre-Dame de Chartres. Listes chronologiques , in “Archives 
du diocese de Chartres" t. V, Chartres 1900. 

5 On this concept, see Ch. H. Haskins, The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century, 
Cambridge (Mass.) 1927; G. Par6, A. Brunet, P. Tremblay, La Renaissance du 
XIIe siScle. Les Scoles et V enseignement, Paris-Ottawa 1933; P* Renucci, L’aven- 
ture de VHumanisme europSen au Moyen Age (IV-XIVe siecle), Clermont- 
Ferrand 1953, p. 54-62 and 68-79; and the volume Entretiens sur la Renaissance 
du XIIe siScle, ed. M. De Gandillac and £. Jeauneau, Paris-The Hague 1968. 
About this discussed topic, cf. W. A. Nitze, The so-called Twelfth Century 
Renaissance, in “Speculum" XXIII (1948), p. 464-71; E. Matthews Sanford, 
The Twelfth Century: Renaissance or Proto-Renaissance ?, in “Speculum" 
XXVI (1951), p. 635-42; U. T. Holmes Jr., The Idea of a Twelfth Century 
Renaissance, in “Speculum" XXVI (1951), p. 643-51; and M. D. Chenu, D 6 - 
couverte de la nature et philosophie de Vhomme & VScole de Chartres au XIIe sihcle, 
in “Cahiers d'Histoire Mondiale" II (1954), p. 313-25. 

• Humanism and the School of Chartres, in Medieval Humanism and other 
studies, Oxford 1970, p. 61-85. Cf., however, some Southern's points contested 
by P. Dronke, New approaches to the school of Chartres, in “Anuario de estudios 
medievales" VI (1969), p. 117-40; and the remarks about Vitat de la question by 
J. Chatillon, Les Scoles de Chartres et de Saint-Victor, in XIX Settimana di Studio, 
Spoleto 1972, II, p. 795-804. 

7 Ibid., p. 83. Cf., too, p. 66: “. . .what do we know about the school of Chartres ? 
The answer to this is: remarkably little; much less than is generally supposed.". 
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thedral-school of Notre-Dame down from its pedestal. As a result of 
Southern’s findings, we do not know now whether to regret the ab¬ 
sence of a “classical” Clerval work for other similar schools, or com¬ 
plain about the unintentionally misleading influences such a work 
has brought about. It is more than justified then, to go back to the 
sources again, trying to select which records we can use and what 
conclusions we can draw from them. 

I 

Notre-Dame the cathedral, in the center of the ancient town, and 
Saint-Pere the monastery, not very far from its walls 8 stand as two 
opposite poles in the topographical planimetry of Chartres. The two 
buildings, distant less than a mile from one another, were destined 
nevertheless to play a different (even though equally important) 
role in the cultural evolution of the town. The cathedral, rising to 
new life at the beginning of the eleventh century 9 , assumed its final 
settlement—we can still admire today 10 11 —a century later. The abbey, 
founded around the middle of the seventh century u , populated at 
once by many monks, was very soon to become a shining center of 
every virtue 12 * * . Here are the two symbols of the cultural glory of 
Chartres, a material pod and a somehow diaphanous tegument of an 
alleged deep and intellectual movement. 

The monk Paul of Saint-P£re, editing the cartulary of his abbey 
in the second half of the eleventh century, talked about Chartres at 
the epoch of the Norman siege [858] as the most rich and populous 
town of Neustria, famous for the greatness of its walls, the beauty of 
its buildings and the study of the liberal arts 1S . He was probably 


8 Saint-Pire, I, p. 4: "Itaque memoratus locus, non longe a menibus Camotine 
urbis normaliter situs. .Around 1185, very probably, it was enclosed intra 
muros of Chartres, with most of the Saint-Pere suburb: cf. Saint-Pire, I, In- 
trod., p. ccxlv. 

• Notre-Dame, I, p. 14. 

10 For the history of the many losses and the most important fires that affected 
the cathedral, cf. A. Clerval, Manuscrit, p. 47-91, and Notre-Dame, I, Introd., 
p. cxxxvii-cxl. We can find some records, too, in Notre-Dame, I, p. 252, and 
III, p. 200. 

11 Saint-Pire, I, Introd., p. ccxxxiv. 

18 Ibid., I, p. 4: “.. .non modico monachorum coetu resplendebat, qui, in 

Christi amore, camis vicia mortificando comprimebant; et beato Petro apostolo 
famulans, velut Lucifer tunc omnibus virtutum luce radiabat.”. 

18 Ibid., I, p. 4-5: “Urbs ... populosa admodum atque opulentissima inter 

Neustriae urbes, murorum magnitudine, edificiorum quoque pulchritudine, 
vel artium liberalium studiis, habebatur famossisima”. 
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projecting into the past features proper to his own time; but to apply 
to a former period categories of one's own historical context, has been 
a typical proceeding of every period. We evidently need to define 
the past, be aware of it, to define ourselves and to find a raison d'etre 
in our existence and in our present time of life. The phrase of Paul, 
therefore, appears to us perfectly consistent—if seen and considered 
in a metahistorical or ahistorical context—, and can somehow project 
its rays of light on the period we are about to consider, namely the 
eleventh and the twelfth centuries. Anyhow, this idea expressed 
by the monk Paul, was the starting point for the first works about 
the schools at Chartres, on whose judgement we are still deeply 
indebted and too much influenced 14 . 

Were these analyses true ? Or were they vitiated by a triumphalistic 
and too enthusiastic means of conceiving History ? And above all: 
is it possible to form any idea about the school of Chartres making 
use of our cartularies ? Let us see. School, at that time as in our day, 
was first of all synonymous with teachers and books. Starting with 
the study of records concerning them, it is perhaps possible to draw 
some conclusions about the school, the type of learning, the subjects 
of interest: at least we can become acquainted with a couple of impor¬ 
tant entities—the first "teaching”, the second "taught”. 

Masters in Chartres seem to have been numerous, but only from the 
twelfth century onwards. We must caution at once that the single 
word magister, if found isolated among the records of our cartularies, 
does not represent much, is in some way very ambiguous, and can lead 
to dangerous conclusions 15 . Certainly the term magister associated 


14 The first attention to Chartres, indeed, was paid by the Histoire littiraire 
de la France , XIII, Paris 1814, p. 376-81; and then by B. Haur^au, Histoire de 
la philosophie scholastique , Paris 1872, vol. I, p. 390-419; Bernard et Thierry de 
Chartres , in “Acad6mie des Inscriptions et BeUes-Lettres. Comptes-rendus des 
stances de Fannie 1872” 3rd ser. I, Paris 1873, p. 75-84; Mimoire sur quelques 
maitres du XIIe sihcle, & Voccasion d’une prose latine publiie par M. Th . Wright, 
in “M&noires de FAcad6mie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres”, XXVIII, 
2, Paris 1876, p. 223-38; and Mimoire sur quelques chanceliers de Viglise de 
Chartres, ibid., XXXI, 2, Paris 1884, p. 77-86. Then, for the following works, 
see above, n. 1-2-3-6. 

16 See P. Rich6, Recherches sur Vinstruction des laics du IXe au Xlle siicle, 
in “Cahiers de Civilisation M6di6vale”, V (1962), p. 179. In fact we have some 
examples in our charters, where a magister Radulphus carpentarius (Notre-Dame, 
III, p. 14), a pincernarum magister ( Saint-Plre , I, p. 68), and some magistros 
fabrice ( Notre-Dame, III, p. 62) are testified: all these personages have little 
to share with the schoolmasters. . .! 
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with the word schola could be more significant 16 . But this kind of 
binomial unfortunately, is very rare in our charters 17 . When these 
terms are found, there is probably a further distinction to make 
between magister scholae and scholarum —the former seems to represent 
the regular schoolteacher; the latter the head of a school 18 —. The 
testimony of Saint-Pere cartulary, where Gausbertus after a gap of 
time is named in two different charters as magister scale and then 
scolarum can prove this assumption 19 , even though this record alone 
does not demonstrate anything for certain. 

But we can perhaps infer more from our sources. The name magister 
recurs in Saint-Pere charters only six times referring to five persons; 
while in Notre-Dame cartulary this term is present by the scores. 
Besides, of the five masters mentioned in Saint-Pere records no one 
can be definitely identified as a monk and teacher of this abbey; surely 
neither the canons Garinus and Radulph 20 , nor the clerk Fulgo 21 . 
Another master, Hugh, signing a charter in Orleans, was very probably 
living in that town 22 . Still Gausbertus remains, the only one that may 
have been teaching at Saint-Pere: but it would be a mistake to assert 
that without further proofs 23 . Of course no important conclusion 
can be drawn by these negative statements, even if it is really possible 
that we are here in the presence of a testimony involving the eccle¬ 
siastical teaching from the end of the eleventh century onwards, 
emphasizing a more and more sharp cloisonnement between the 
monastic and the episcopal schools. The former is in unchecked decline 
in every part of Europe; the latter represents the novelty of the 
twelfth century, the first real impulse towards more general and open 
learning and ultimately the warning sign of the rise of the Universi¬ 
ties M . This can be explained, too, as a reflection of the antithesis 

16 Even if P. Rich6, Recherches, p. 179, says that schola can simply signify a 
group of persons: but we think this is never the case with our context. 

17 It recurs three times in Saint-Phre (I, p. 215; II, p. 432; II, p. 561), and only 
once in Notre-Dame (III, p. 194). 

18 Cf. G. Par6, Renaissance, p. 69. 

19 Saint-Phre, I, p. 215: "Gausbertus, magister scole” [before 1080]; ibid., II, 
p. 561: "Gausbertus, magister scolarum" [before 1103]. 

20 Ibid., II, p. 619 and 642. 

21 Ibid., II, p. 304: "Fulgo clericus, magister vicecomitis”. 

22 Ibid., II, p. 32. 

23 For Gausbertus, see above, n. 17 and 19. 

24 There is a third type of school, besides the monastic and the chapter-school, 
that of the lay courts: see R. Klibansky, The School of Chartres, in Twelfth-Cen¬ 
tury Europe and the Foundation of Modern Society, ed. M. Clagett G. Post 
R. Reynolds, Madison 1961, p. 4. However lay people seem very little cultivated 
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between two very different types of persons, swarming around and 
inside the monastery and the cathedral. The cathedral is the symbol 
of official character, where mostly deeds and legacies require important 
witnesses; whereas the monastery is a place topographically very close 
to the town, but psychologically, in the mind of the people, a country 
place, more close to their simple feelings 26 
To come back to our term magister, I repeat, we must be very 
careful. The fact that in the Saint-Pere cartulary the word magister 
and magister scole is so infrequent, could only show that the teachers 
did not take part as witnesses to the signature of deeds. Moreover 
nothing proves that the magistri mentioned in Notre-Dame charters 
could not have any relationship with the monastery of Saint-Pere. 
The patterns of this entente, however, are not evident in anyone of our 
cartularies. On the other hand, if we have before pointed out the lack 
of records about the name magister in the Saint-Pere cartulary, the 
statements concerning teaching and education are not better testified 
for the cathedral. For instance, only once, reading throughout the 
three volumes edited by Lepinois and Merlet, could I find the term 
magister scole : it was for Hildegar, subdean and master of Our Lady 26 , 
a very close friend of bishop Fulbert 27 . Otherwise the echoes of what 
seems to have been one of the most famous cathedral-schools in the 
twelfth century Renaissance remain silent in the records of our char¬ 
ters. 

On the threshold of the eleventh century nevertheless, we have 
the mention of two grammarians, Aregard 28 and Ebrard 29 . The latter 
is perhaps to be identified with a deacon and chancellor whose name 
recurs in the Obituary 30 , and not with the Ebrard monk, abbot of 

in this period: cf. P. Rich6, De VEducation antique & 1 ’Education chevaleresque , 
Paris 1968, p. 70. 

26 Beyond the names stated in common (mostly ecclesiastical, these ones recur 
in Notre-Dame : rex, dux, comes, comitissa, medicus, scutaria, miles, magister, 
aurifaber, princeps, vir nobilis, monetarius. vicedominus, domna, matrona; 
whereas in Saint-Pire we can find: carpentarius, fabrus, cordubanarius, fur- 
narius, carnifex, macellarius, cementarius, pellifex, famulus, porcarius, bolen- 
gerius, asinarius, cocus, sartor, avenarius, molendinarius, tanator, feltrerius, 
fossarius, lorimerarius, carronus. 

26 Notre-Dame, III, p. 194: “Obiit Hildegarus, subdecanus et magister scole 
huius ecclesie”. 

27 Cf. L. C. Mac Kinney, Fulbert, p. 18-20. 

28 Notre-Dame, III, p. 136. 

29 Saint-Pire, II, p. 401. 

30 Notre-Dame, III, p. 4: “Obiit Ebrardus, levita, subdecanus ac cancellarius, 
litteris eruditus et facundo eloquio”. The circumlocution employed makes us 
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Breteuil, keeper of the relics, chancellor as well, and contemporary of 
the former Ebrard 31 . This is really a useless argument, but I do wish 
to raise it here, in order to show how difficult may be the identifi¬ 
cation of every personage, and consequently a consistent analysis 
of the outstanding characteristics and features of the Chartrian 
school. It is true that Clerval warns us indirectly not to be so pes¬ 
simistic simply because we find infrequently the word magister scole, 
affirming that throughout all the eleventh until the beginning of the 
twelfth century it is the bishop himself who gives instruction at 
Chartres. But in his demonstration, only the example of Fulbert 
stands out. It is true that Clerval says that the chancellor can co¬ 
operate in teaching with him, and only with the arrival on the scene 
of Bernard will the position of the magister scole be created 32 : here 
again however, records are very scanty. Very often then, the speech 
revolves around the same names, and we do not know how far it is 
right to generalize from these examples. 

There are some convincing examples which testify to the relationship 
intercurrent among the office of schoolmaster and that of chancellor, 
but unfortunately the personages called to support this thesis are the 
same as before: Hildegar 33 and Ebrard 34 . The office of the magister 
scole seems to have been the step previous to reaching the chancellor¬ 
ship—perhaps the most important rank under the bishop—, as some 
records about master Bernard show 35 . It is very interesting to notice 


think that this one was the Ebrardus grammaticus. L. C. Mac Kinney, Fulbert, 
p. 22, following probably A. Clerval, £coles, p. 47-48, does not seem to know 
the above-mentioned record. 

31 Notre-Dame, III, p. 105: “Obiit Eubrardus, primo devotus matris Dei ca- 
nonicus ac studiosus cancellarius, post vero totius obediencie monacus et abbas 
assidue evangelizans omnibus”. See also Saint-Pire, I, p. no, 117 and 120. 

32 See R. L. Poole, Studies, p. 228-29; and R. Klibansky, School of Chartres, 
P- 4 - 5 - 

33 That Hildegar may have also been chancellor is however a simple supposi¬ 
tion: cf. L. C. Mac Kinney, Fulbert, p. 19. 

34 Even if my inference on Ebrard were inexact (see above n. 29 and 30), this 
reference is always valid, because the other Ebrard, too, had been chancellor 
(see above n. 31). There is another interesting record in Notre-Dame, II, p. 146: 
“magister Petrus de Taaris, cancellarius ecclesie camotensis”: but does it mean 
that he really taught at Chartres, or magister is only an honorific title sometimes 
given to the chancellor ? 

35 Cf. L. Merlet, Manuscrit, p. 196: “Vulgrinus cancellarius. . . Bemardus 
scole magister” [around 1121]. In a charter of 1124 Bernard is already attested 
as chancellor ( Saint-Pbre, II, p. 469: “Bernardo cancellario . . . Gisleberto 
canonico”). It is very interesting to observe the ecclesiastical promotions 
through our charters. In fact, only two years later, in 1126, we meet Gilbert as 
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that, if we exclude the obituary, the charters of the cathedral report 
the word magister very late. The first record of a master signing 
as a witness 36 recurs under bishop Peter of Celle [1181-83], and 
around the same years the word will become more and more familiar 
in Notre-Dame cartulary 37 , until the inflation (if we can apply a 
modem and up to date category of judgement) of the thirteenth 
century where in one charter alone, for instance, the term magister 
is testified for six different persons 38 . That often “master” may be 
synonymous with “schoolmaster”, or can at least indicate a learned 
person when applied to the clerks or canons of Chartres 39 , we are 
pretty sure, because many times it is associated with a name or a 
formula 40 which cannot leave us in doubt about the activity of these 
persons 41 . 

But all these records, decisive according to Clerval, neither com¬ 
pletely prove his assumptions, nor permit to infer many conclusions. 
There were many masters in Chartres, mostly among the canons 
of the cathedral. From the twelfth century onwards, some of them 
were definitely regular teachers; but some others were difficult to 

cancellarius (Saint-Pere, II, p. 267), office he held until 1137 when Guido was 
nominated at his place (Saint-Pbre, II, p. 385). There is however an unsolved 
question about Gilbert. Why in the same day [27 nov. 1126] did he sign two 
harters, the former as canon and the latter as chancellor (Saint-Pbre, II, p. 
267 and 307) ? See about this problem N. M. Haring, Epitaphs and necrologies 
on bishop Gilbert II of Poitiers, in “Archives d’histoire doctrinale et litt6raire du 
moyen-age” XXXVI (1969), p. 72-74 (quoted henceforth as AHDLMA). Vul- 
grinus was chancellor from around 1099 (cf. Notre-Dame, I, p. 103) through 
1121. His death is however put later, because after having held the chancellor¬ 
ship, he was still canonicus at Saint-Jean-en-Valine (see Notre-Dame, III, p. 
118). 

36 In reality, there are in this very first document three masters who signed: 
see Notre-Dame, I, p. 207. 

37 Ibid., I, pp. 211, 217, 218 and 239. 

38 Ibid., II, p. 146. 

38 It is striking how many times the words magister and canonicus are linked 
together, and that furthermore almost all the records refer to a period following 
the twelfth century: did all the masters teach in the chapter-school ? It is im¬ 
possible to say. Cf. Notre-Dame, II, p. 146; III, pp. 5, 12, 13, 22, 23, 25, 35, 
38, 42, 45, 50, 69, 93> 95, 99, 105, 112, 117, 118, 119, 128, 158, 165, 176, 178, 
188, 203, 210, 214, 219. Two mentions for the twelfth century are in Saint-Pbre , 
II, pp. 526 and 619. 

40 Notre-Dame, III, pp. 12, 69, 109, 162. 

41 fi.Lesne, Les icoles de la fin du VUIe sibcle & la fin du XIIe, in Histoire de 
la proprUU eccldsiastique en France, vol. V, Lille 1940, pp. 453-64, treats the 
whole question of the term and the idea of “master”; he tends almost always to 
identify the magister with a pedagogue, currently teaching or previously having 
taught. 
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define, and then many of them were simple cantores , succentores or 
precentores 42 , namely heads of the cathedral choir. We would be 
sceptical to insert this kind of magistri as an integrating part of a 
cultural leaven which many scholars have deemed to be classified 
as a Proto-Renaissance or a Renaissance tout-court , balancing it 
against the corresponding Italian movement of the fifteenth century. 

Moreover, the recent propositions expressed by Southern, have 
produced a psychological shock among the supporters of the greatness 
of Chartres* school, and a sort of cultural earthquake to Clerval’s 
theories. 43 All is put back into dispute. To cite only a few examples 
concerning the subjects I have treated so far, Southern maintains 
for instance that the relationship between magister and cancellarius 
is by no means so obvious as Clerval claimed, that a master signing a 
charter at Chartres as a witness cannot be automatically enrolled in 
the formation (by now more and more scanty. ..) of the cathedral 
teachers 44 . Thus, according to Southern, Thierry—the famous author 
of the Heptateuchon and one of the pillars of Chartres* school in Cler- 
val*s demonstration—was surely chancellor from 1141 to 1151, but 
nothing proves that he was also a teacher at the same time 45 . 

If Clerval proceeded in his inferences with a party zeal to raise 
Chartres’ school uber alles , and therefore solicited his sources too 
markedly, Southern on the contrary founds his proofs “challenging** 
the sources and causing a violent impact on the reader. The outcome is 
not less seductive than the quiet and apologetical demonstration of 
Clerval. The hypotheses (or theses?) of Southern would fit very well 
with our doubts and cautions, and I would like to subscribe to them. 
But unfortunately not all his reasoning is carried on without blemishes. 
For instance we have a record published twenty years ago by Dom 
Jean Leclercq, that impugns Southern’s argumentations about 
Thierry and the alleged non-interconnection between the terms 
magister and cancellarius . In fact he found in a Vatican manuscript 
[Vat. Reg . Lat. 278 , fol. 72-73) a list of masters, present at the council 
of Reims in 1148: Thierry of Chartres is clearly stated here as a master 

42 Cf. Notre-Dame, III, pp. 38, 42, 93, 214; and A. Longnon, Obituaires, p. 157I1. 

43 See for instance the review of Southern's book by F. Oakley, in "The 
American Historical Review" 77,5 (1972), P- I 4 2 4- 

44 Cf. R. W. Southern, Humanism, pp. 66-7. About the relationship between 
magister and cancellarius, see also above, nn. 33 and 34; and the point raised by 
P. Dronke, Approaches, pp. 119-21, concerning Gilbert of La Porr6e. 

45 R. W. Southern, Humanism, p. 70: "Nor is there any evidence that he 
[Thierry] taught at Chartres while he was chancellor". 
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of school, with many other known personages 46 . In this year [1148] 
he had already been chancellor for seven years: thus it becomes im¬ 
possible to claim that there are no proofs of Thierry’s teaching between 
1141 and 1151. 

His presence at Reims moreover, can also prove an identification 
denied by Southern 47 and already supported by Clerval, Poole and 
Lesne without any proof 48 : that the Terricus quidam scholarum ma- 
gister attending the council of Soisson in 1121, is to be identified with 
the author of the Heptateuchon. 

In fact, almost in the same context, Thierry speaks about the same 
argument, namely the Unity and Trinity of God, and on both occa¬ 
sions a quotation of Athanasius recurs 49 . If therefore Clerval was 
effectively wrong, inventing two quotations on Thierry as school¬ 
master 50 , his conclusions were "inexactly” right. 

Furthermore, founding himself on Clerval’s assumptions, Southern 
claims that “there is not the slightest evidence of a connection between 
Thierry and Chartres, until he became chancellor in 1141” 51 . But we 
possess the cartulary of Notre-Dame of Josaphat, unpublished at 
Clerval’s time, in which the three attestations of a Teodericus archi- 
diaconus, around the years 1127-1139, could very probably refer to 
our master 52 . We perfectly agree on the other hand with Southern 
when he says that a chancellor signing a deed in our cartularies does 
not mean accordingly the presence of a further master in the cathedral- 
school, as the name of a famous master present in a charter does not 


46 See J. Leclercq, Textes sur Saint-Bernard et Gilbert de la Porrde, in * ‘Mediaeval 
Studies’* XIV (1952), p. 109: “MAGISTRI SCOLARUM:. . . Petrus lumb- 
[ardus]. Theodericus carnot[ensis]. Robertus de bosco. Adam de paruo ponte 
et alii multi”. 

47 R. W. Southern, Humanism, p. 70, n. 1. See also J. Chatillon, Les ecoles, 
p. 799, n. 12. 

48 See A. Clerval, Ecoles, p. 169-70; R. L. Poole, Illustrations, p. 100, and 
Studies, p. 242; £. Lesne, Ecoles, p. 162. 

49 See Abelard, Historia calamitatum, ed. J. Monfrin, Paris 1959, p. 88, lines 
877-882 (PL 178, col. 150B); and J. Leclercq, Textes, p. 108-9. Moreover: 
is it necessary to remember that Thierry deals with this problem, namely the 
Unity of the Divinity, in his Hexaemeron? Cf. the edition of N. M. Haring, 
The Creation and the Creator of the world according to Thierry of Chartres and 
Clarenbaldus of Arras, in “AHDLMA” XXII (1955), p. 184-200. 

50 Cf. A. Clerval, Ecoles, p. 160; and R. W. Southern, Humanism, p. 70, n. 1. 

61 Ibid., p. 70. 

62 See Cartulaire de Notre-Dame de Josaphat, ed. Ch. M6tais, 2 vol., Chartres 
1911-12, vol. I, p. 34, 126, 138. This also seems to be the conclusion of £. Jeau- 
neau, Note, p. 822. 
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prove he was teaching at Chartres. And we are perfectly aware that 
Southern is right when he hints that, even if these two previous as¬ 
sumptions had to be shown wrong, nothing would still be proved 
about the real level of instruction and the size of the school at Char¬ 
tres 53 : propositions that a simple obituary cannot however verify. 
That is why we do not accept the enthusiastic conclusions of Clerval, 
which were established using our cartularies as sources 54 . 

Another master, as well as Thierry, still draws our attention: 
Bernard of Chartres, his supposed brother. Scholars have made a 
torrent of ink run on this argument. Perhaps never two brothers, 
in history—or pseudo-history—have been so harassed, with the 
result that no "serious” analysis on the school of Chartres can leave 
this question out of consideration: “Was Thierry brother of Ber¬ 
nard ?”. Nor can I, unfortunately, evade the problem, true and 
modem furcae Caudinae in the studies on Chartres’ school. From the 
positive assertions of Clerval, to the sensible doubts raised by South¬ 
ern 55 , there are at present few things to add: that they were broth¬ 
ers is still an assumption, and no final answer can be found so far. It 
remains, at least, that he was surely a master of that school—the 
one famous pedagogue that definitely was teaching at Chartres—from 
around mo to 1122 56 : among so many uncertainties, at last a cer¬ 
titude! 

On the other hand there are at this turning point of the Middle 
Ages many persons that—masters or not—could certainly have played 
some role in the cultural environment at Chartres from Fulbert’s 
period [1007-1029] to John of Salisbury’s time [1176-1180]: bishops 
such as Adrald [1069-1075] or Ivo [1090-1115] for instance 57 , or 

53 R. W. Southern, Humanism, p. 66-67. We have, however, a record, testified 
by Ratius to Everard of Ypres: “Cui [scil. Gilbert] Camoti quartus in lectionem, 
Parisius in aula episcopi fere tercentesimus assedi” (Cf. N. M. Haring, A Latin 
Dialogue on the Doctrine of Gilbert of Poitiers, in “Mediaeval Studies” XV (1953), 
p. 252. 

54 See A. Clerval, Ecoles, p. 272: “En r6sum6, l'^cole de Chartres, pendant la 
premiere moiti6 du XHe siecle, fut le foyer d’une renaissance universelle des 
6tudes. Elle aima l'antiquite profane et se passionna pour ses 6crivains, ses po&tes, 
ses philosophes ... Elle sut mener de front la literature, la philosophic, les 
sciences, le droit, les arts. Elle porte un cachet d’id^alisme tres nuanc6... 

55 See A. Clerval, £coles, p. 159-63; R. W. Southern, Humanism, p. 69. 

66 See Cartulaire de Saint-Jean-en-Vallie de Chartres, ed. R. Merlet, in “Col¬ 
lection de Cartulaires Chartrains” t. I, Chartres 1906, p. 8, 14; and L. Merlet, 
Manuscrits, p. 196. See also above, n. 35. 

67 Notre-Dame, I, p. 16 and III, p. 39. See the integration of the latter text in A. 
Longnon, Obituaires, p. 7a. For Ivo, see Notre-Dame, III, p. 225. 
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simple deacons as Edoald and Radulph of Curville 58 , or chancellors 
as Robert, acquainted with theological disciplines as well as in the 
encyclopaedical curriculum of the liberal arts 59 , which celebrates 
its triumph exactly in the twelfth century Renaissance, after having 
been “one of the key-concepts in European culture and education” 80 
throughout all the Middle Ages #1 . The septenary canon of the trivium 
and quadrivium, constituting the studia liberalia, was the constant care 
and interest—at least on a programmatic level—of the teachers at 
Chartres. From the attestation of the monk Paul 62 , through the 
shining personality of bishop Fulbert * 3 , or the teaching of Bernard 
and the Heptateuchon of Thierry, to end with Robert chancellor® 4 , 
the study of the artes liber ales does form a Leitmotiv in the program of 
the school of Chartres ® 5 . It is difficult to show how deeply applied 
in reality, to how many pupils taught and with how much continuity; 
but this program is to be reckoned among the important achievements 
in the educational context of the Middle Ages ® 6 . 


58 Notre-Dame, III, p. 24 and 175. 

59 Ibid., Ill, p. 187: "Robertus, beate Dei genitricis Marie levita et cancellarius, 
tam divinarum scripturarum quam liberalium artium disciplinis ad plenum 
eruditus”. 

60 Cf. L. M. De Rijk, ’EyxuxXto? IlaiSeta: a study of its original meaning, 
in "Vivarium” III (1965), p. 24. 

61 J. Fontaine, Isidore de Seville et la culture classique dans VEspagne wisigo- 
thique, 2 vol., Paris 1959, vol. I, p. 13 claims that "les sept arts . . . ont 6t6 
au long d’un mill6naire l'instrument fondamental de toute formation intel- 
lectuelle. . . Dans la culture m6di6vale les cadres du trivium et du quadrivium se 
sont transmis intacts des 6coles monastiques du Haut Moyen Age aux Faculty 
des Arts”. 

63 See above, n. 13. 

63 Cf. Notre-Dame, III, p. 85: "vir eloquentissimus et sapientissimus tam in 
divinis quam in omnium liberalium artium libris”. For the testimonies of con¬ 
temporaries concerning him, see the texts in L. C. Mac Kinney, Fulbert, p. 
49-60. 

64 See above, n. 58. 

66 For the program of the liberal arts in Chartres, cf. A. Clerval, L*enseignement 
des arts libiraux a Chartres et a Paris dans la premiere moitii du XIIe sihcle 
d'aprhs THeptateuchon de Thierry de Chartres, in "Congr&s scientifique inter¬ 
national des Catholiques tenu a Paris en 1888”, Paris 1889, vol. II, p. 277-96. 
64 This program, however, seems to have been an ideal and theoretical aspiration 
more than a practical resolution, all over Europe: see M. L. W. Laistner, Thought 
and Letters in Western Europe: A.D. 500-goo, 2nd ed., London 1957, P- 4 1 »' 
and T. Gregory, La reductio artium da Cassiodoro a San Bonaventura, in B. 
Nardi, II pensiero pedagogico nel Medioevo, Citt& di Castello s.d., p. 286. 
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II 


Through these overly discussed records and statements on masters 
at Chartres—the “teaching matter”—, the question of the books—the 
taught matter—arises. We know fairly well from other sources 67 the 
patrimony of Chartres library and the epoch of the manuscripts, 
surviving until thirty years ago, when they were partly destroyed by a 
fire in the second World War ® 8 . But now is not the moment to go back 
to this kind of record, since they require a direct textual analysis. On 
the contrary, it is better to dig through the sources of our cartularies, 
so far not yet sounded enough, and try to see which are the echoes 
of the Chartrian cultural flourishing in these charters. 

All the references to books which we meet throughout Notre-Dame 
cartulary, are included in the third volume, namely in the Obituary ® 9 . 
For Saint-Pere the problem is quickly worked out: there is no mention 
of books except for an interesting charter on the very bad condition of 
the library in the middle of the twelfth century, to which we will 
return later on 70 . We can thus reckon thirty-five gifts of books, sub¬ 
divided in this way: five bequests during the eleventh century 71 ; two 
between the eleventh and the twelfth 72 ; nineteen through the twelfth 73 ; 

67 Cf. Catalogue des manuscrits de la Bibliothbque de la ville de Chartres, Chartres 
1840; and the supplement to this list in U. Robert, Inventaire des manuscrits 
des Bibliothbques de France, Paris 1881, p. 248-50; Catalogus codicum hagio- 
graphicorum latinorum bibliothecae civitatis Carnotensis, in “Analecta Bollan- 
diana” VIII, Bruxelles 1889; Catalogue giniral des manuscrits des Bibliothbques 
de France, t. XI, Paris 1890. For the eleventh century see some records in L. C. 
Mac Kinney, Fulbert, p. 59-60, that also examines the references to the books 
quoted by Fulbert in his letters. The history of these MSS. can be found in 
Ch. V. Langlois, Les fonds d'£tat de la Bibliothbque de Chartres: formation re¬ 
stitution et alienation d’aprbs les papiers de la Bibliothbque, Paris 1904. 

® 8 For the history of the library until our days, see M. Jusselin, Petite histoire 
de la Bibliothbque municipale de Chartres, Chartres 1962. The MSS. destroyed 
or preserved in the World War are enumerated in the Catalogue gbniral des 
manuscrits des Bibliothbques publiques de France, t. LIII, Manuscrits des Biblio- 
thbques sinistrSes de 1940 a 1944, Paris 1962, p. 2-5; 11; 14-35. 

• 9 Except one which we find in the Chronique ( Notre-Dame, I, p. 19) and also 
repeated in the Obituary (Notre-Dame, III, p. 32). 

70 See Saint-Pbre, II, p. 393-94. It is however known that Saint-Pere monastery 
had a library. For the eleventh century we possess the list of Saint-P&re MSS., 
with 102 titles available, in G. Becker, Catalogi bibliothecarum antiqui, Bonn 
1885, p. 144-45. The inventory of the same abbey, in 1367, reports 221 codices 
(G. Becker, Catalogi, p. 146): the library did not grow very much in three cen¬ 
turies. 

71 Notre-Dame, III, p. 90, 126, 133, 144, 162. 

72 Ibid., Ill, p. 81, 175. 

73 Ibid., Ill, p. 17, 32, 40, 54, 58, 80, 93, 123, 124, 131, 154, 159, 191. 199, 201-2, 
206, 211, 223, 225. 
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seven during the thirteenth 74 ; one each for the fourteenth 75 and the 
fifteenth centuries 76 . It is not easy to calculate exactly the content 
of all legacies, because sometimes the reference is very evasive, as 
for bishop Thierry [1029-after 1048] 77 , or Ascelinus Britto [f before 
1120], who both gave their church librorum copia 78 ; or Adelard 
[f around 1092], who presented the church with libris optimis 79 . On 
the contrary, when we have knowledge of the number of books, we 
are not always told which kind of texts are involved, as for deacon 
Salomon, who left thirty volumes 80 or master Bernard, who gave 
twenty-four of them to the cathedral 81 . He was defined “the greatest 
font of literary learning in Gaul” 82 : very probably, we have to seek 
in the codices of the legacy the fountainhead of this literary font. 
Similarly we would be curious to know which are the forty-five texts 
given by master Thierry [f after 1161] 83 ; more curious than ever, now 
we do know for sure that he was the introductor of the Aristotelian 
Topica , Analytica and Sophistici Elenchi into the European culture 
of the twelfth century 84 . Furthermore, is there any relationship 
between this legacy of forty-five books and the fact that forty-five are 
the excerpta of previous works appearing in Thierry’s Heptateuchon 85 ? 
He presumably epitomized many books present in his library in order 
to include their contents in his encyclopaedical volume. 

On the other hand many books, whose characteristics are better 
specified, present little interest from a literary point of view, and can 
at the utmost enlighten us about the preparation of the Holy Office 
or the personal edification of the clerks. Antiphonaries, missals, mar- 
tyrologies, epistolaries, graduals, tropers, breviaries, books of peri- 


74 Ibid., Ill, p. 44, 45, 105-6, 135, 161, 171-2, 220. 

76 Ibid., Ill, p. 175. 

76 Ibid., Ill, p. 15. 

77 Ibid., Ill, p. 90. 

78 Ibid., Ill, p. 81. 

79 Ibid., Ill, p. 162. 

80 Ibid., III. p. 159. 

81 Ibid., Ill, p 123. 

82 John of Salisbury, Metalogicon, I, 24, ed. C. C. J. Webb, Oxford 1929, p. 55 
(PL 199, col. 854c). 

83 Notre-Dame, III, p. 206. 

84 See A. Vernet, Une dpitaphe inddite de Thierry de Chartres, in Recueil de 
travaux offerts a C. Brunei, Paris 1955, vol. II, p. 660-70. We can be sure by now 
that the person mentioned by John of Salisbury with the periphrasis diligentis 
ingeni pulsante studio is to be identified with Thierry (see Metalogicon, III, 5, 
ed. Webb, p. 149 (PL 199, col. 902c). 

85 See the list in A. Clerval, Ecoles, p. 222-23; and £. Lesne, Ecoles, p. 163-64. 
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copes (ledionaria) , homilies, sermons and collects are the types of 
manuscripts more frequently found in Notre-Dame cartulary; and the 
text itself sometimes specifies that these volumes are to be employed 
cotidianis usibus et officiis 88 . For double usage—in the Mass and in 
teaching—can be considered the Holy Bible, the most common text 
in every mediaeval library either in its complete version 87 or in some 
extrapolated—but entire—texts, as the Gospels, Paul’s letters, books 
of Prophets, Psalms and Apocalypse 88 . There is an interesting record 
about gifts and legacies—even if not affecting the period we are con¬ 
sidering—offered by Gilles of Conde, who bequeathed to the cathedral 
a breviary bought from the testamentary executors of bishop John 
of Garlande [1298-1315] 89 . At first insignificant, this testimony could 
demonstrate that not always were the books (or part of them) given in 
legacy to the church; and thus explain why some bequests of books 
of famous personages are so unimportant. For instance, the small 
set of four books given by bishop Ivo [1090-1115] 90 , as compared to 
the forty-nine volumes left by Thierry, speaking of our cartulary 
alone 91 . 

Other books, for their characteristics or contents, attract our atten¬ 
tion more. Texts of law are bequeathed to the cathedral by five persons. 
Ansgerius [XII c.] gives canons and decrees 92 ; Thierry, author of the 
Heptateuchon, the Institutiones, Novellae and Digestum of Justinian 93 ; 

88 Other similar circumlocutions are employed, like ad usum communem or 
ad cotidianum usum. For all these patterns see Notre-Dame, III, p. 17, 45, 
105-6, 131, 220. 

87 The name employed for the Scriptures is Bibliotheca : cf. Notre-Dame, III, 
p. 44, 80, 171-72 and 202, where is well specified that John of Salisbury gave a 
bibliothecam integram. For other examples, see A. Longnon, Obituaires, p. 2i6e 
and 23ie; Mabillon, Annates, IV, p. 405: M Unam bibliothecam id est sacrorum 
bibliorum codicem per partes divisam”; D’Achery, Spicilegium, II, p. 281: 
‘‘Bibliothecam optimam continentem vetus et novum Testamentum”; E. 
Martene U. Durand, Thesaurus Anecdotorum, I, p. 486a and 502ab. See also 
G. H. Putnam, Books and their makers during the Middle Ages, New York- 
London 1898, vol. I, p. 44; and Ch. H. Haskins, Renaissance, p. 79. 

88 This kind of text is very important, because it permits us to form an idea 
about the most commonly read books of the Bible in the Middle Ages: cf. J. S. 
Beddie, Libraries in the twelfth century: their catalogues and contents, Cambridge 
(Mass.) 1929, p. 10. 

89 Notre-Dame, III, p. 175. 

90 Ibid., Ill, p. 225. 

91 Ibid., Ill, p. 206. But there are more important legacies. We are told for 
instance that a bishop of Bayeux left 113 volumes to Bee in 1164: cf. G. Becker, 
Catalogi, p. 119-202. 

92 Notre-Dame, III, p. 131. 

93 Ibid., Ill, p. 206. 
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William [1206-12] donates decrees 94 ; Constantine [f 1250] presents 
decrees and the complete Corpus Juris 95 ; John of Boudier [f 1429] 
bequeathes a speculum juris cum repertorio 96 . The Fathers too, are 
well documented in these legacies. The Contra Jovinianum of Jerome 
is attested in two gifts of deacon Serannus [| around 1130] 97 , and 
John of Salisbury, who bequeathes seven other texts of Jerome: 
Super Marcum , Super Isaiam, Super Ezechielem , Super Danielem , 
Super Epistolas Pauli , Super duodecim Prophetas , Super Psalmos. 
Augustine is recorded in his most popular works for the Middle Ages, 
such as De Civitate Dei , Contra Judeos , De octoginta tribus questionibus, 
De doctrina Christiana 98 . It is perhaps worth-while to linger a bit 
over the library of bishop John, “vir magne religionis, totiusque 
scientie radiis illuminatus” He bequeathed to the cathedral thirty- 
four codices, and in addition to Jerome and Augustine's works, we 
find the names of Hrabanus Maurus, Origen, Lactantius, Lanfranc, 
John of Tours (?), Isidorus, Sigebert, Vegetius, Cicero, Seneca, Eutro- 
pius and at last he gave his own Polycraticum 10 °. Also Peter of Roissy, 
chancellor at Chartres [| after 1205] owns some valuable volumes: 
the Historic of Peter Comestor, the Sententie of Peter Lombard, the 
Sermones of Saint Bernard, the letters of Gaius, Solinus and Apol- 
linaris, the De naturalibus questionibus of Seneca 101 . And Thierry of 
Chartres, among his legacy of forty-nine books, offers his Hepta- 
teuchon , called in our cartulary Bibliotheca septem artium liberalium 102 , 


94 Ibid., Ill, p. 135. 

95 Ibid., Ill, p. 126. 

96 Ibid., Ill, p. 15. 

97 Notre-Dame, III, p. 93. 

98 Proportionally, the number of his books in mediaeval libraries is striking. 
At Saint-Maurice of Naumburg, for instance, there are 98 MSS of Augustine 
on a total of 184: see G. Becker, Catalogi, pp. 269-73. 

99 Notre-Dame, I, p. 20. 

100 For all the legacy of John, see Notre-Dame, III, pp. 201-2. Three books 
are listed without the author: a liber de ecclesiastica sive celesti gerarchia and a 
girarchia (one of Hugh of Saint-Victor and the other of John the Scot ?); and a 
liber de divinis officiis (Alcuin, Rupert ?). Of the 34 codices given by John, 
four of them still were existing before the second World War: cf. C. C. J. Webb, 
Note on books bequeathed by John of Salisbury to the Cathedral Library of Chartres, 
in “Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies” I (1941), 1, pp. 128-9. 

101 Notre-Dame, III, p. 171. 

102 Ibid., Ill, p. 206. The name bibliotheca, as far as we know, is not commonly 
employed in the Middle Ages to mean a “library” in the modem sense of the 
word, but rather referred to the Holy Bible (see above, n. 86) or to an encyclopae¬ 
dical set of many different works (the latter case is supposedly unique). Dom 
A. Mund6, Bibliotheca. Bible et lecture du Careme d’apr&s Saint Benoit, in “Revue 
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certainly imitating the title proposed by Thierry in the prologue of 
his work, the only part of this big encyclopaedia published so far 103 . 

In conclusion, many books were bequeathed to the cathedral—209 
plus an undetermined number from three legacies (two of librorum 
copia and one of libri optimi 104 )—. If we consider that sometimes in the 
Middle Ages there was the habit of listing only the first treatise among 
those contained in a volumen 105 , the total amount of the books des¬ 
ignated for the cathedral further increases. But once again it is not 
possible to infer much from these records. The books listed in the 
Obituary, though numerous, are among the most common in every 
mediaeval library. Nothing would justify a higher glorification for 
Chartres than for Laon, Orleans or Tours. 

Ill 

We have just spoken about books; it would be absurd not to ex¬ 
pend a few words on the library, the material framework for the 
care of codices. “Claustrum sine armario, quasi castrum sine arma- 
mentario” we read in a letter concerning the foundation of a ceno - 
bius 106 . The armarium , a cupboard, represents the mediaeval li¬ 
brary: kept in the cloister—a place not very favourable to the preser¬ 
vation of the books themselves—, only later on would it have been 
placed in a proper room 107 . Not all the books were kept in the book¬ 
case, but only those needing more care and a supervised reading, 
whereas the service-books for common use were kept in a place where 
they might be easily consulted 108 . The care of books was given to the 

B6n6dictine” LX (1950), pp. 65-92, discussed this point for the Regula S . 
Benedicti. Cf., also, P. Rich6, Education et culture dans VOccident barbare (Vie- 
VUIe siicles), Paris 1962, p. 161, n. 136; and H. Bloch, Monte Cassino’s teachers 
and library in the High Middle Ages, in “La scuola nelToccidente latino deH'alto 
Medio Evo” (XIX Settimana di Studio), Spoleto 1972, p. 564, n. 3. 

103 See £. Jeauneau, Le prologus in Heptateuchon de Thierry de Chartres, in 
“Mediaeval Studies'* XVI (1954), PP- I 7 I_ 5 J republished in “Studi Medievali” 
3rd ser., V (1964), pp. 853-5, appendix to his Note. 

104 See above, nn. 77 and 78. 

106 Cf. J. De Ghellinck, Un iveque bibliophile au XIVe siecle. Richard Augerville 
de Bury (.134 5). Contribution a Vhistoire de la literature et des bibliotheques 
midiivales, in “Revue d'Histoire Eccl6siastique” XVIII (1922), p. 278. For 
our texts, see A. Longnon, Obituaires, p. 255c. 

106 See Geoffrey of Beaugency, Epistola ad Petrum Mangot, in E. Martene, 
Thesaurus Anecdotorum, I, p. 511 d. 

107 Cf. J. W. Clark, Libraries in the Medieval and Renaissance Periods, Cambridge 
1894, p. 14-24. 

108 See Antiquae consuetudines canonicorum regularium S. Victoris Parisiensis, 
cap. XXI (De armario), in E. Martene, De antiquis ecclesiae ritibus, III, p. 263: 
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armarius 109 . He was generally in very close relation to the librarius 
or chief scribe, and decided with the abbot which codices had to be 
copied. The loan of books to the brothers depended on him and was 
dispatched through a meticulous system of written registration of the 
borrower and counter-receipt of an equivalent value for the book 110 . 
It seems very probable that the office of the armarius was held by the 
most learned clerks or monks and that the librarian could have other 
duties, such as thesaurarius , notarius , precentor or even cancellarius U1 . 

A very interesting charter De armario exists in the cartulary of 
Saint-Pere, where it is stated that the monks all together decided to 
start a self-taxation for the maintenance of the cupboard 112 . This 
charter, drawn up in 1145 under the direction of abbot Udo, leaves us 
perplexed. The condition of the press is disastrous. Every book, old 
and badly shelved, is falling to pieces; and not yet in consequence of 
too long a usage, but owing to the corrosion of worms 113 . Moreover 
Saint-Pere’s pattern is not an isolated one. The same measures of 
Udo were taken by abbot Macharius for Fleury monastery 114 in 1146, 

“Libri communes, idest qui quotidie ad manum habendi sunt. . . in loco com¬ 
petent exponendi sunt, ubi competens accessus omnium fratrum esse possit. . . 
Ceteros autem. . . [armarius] numquam extra armarium exponere debet vel 
relinquere, nisi specialiter ab aliquo fratrum requirantur”. 

109 There are four mentions concerning him in Saint-Phre (II, p. 458, 508, 654, 
658). No mention in Notre-Dame. For the office of armarius see E. Martene, 
Ritibus, III, p. 262: “Armarius omnes ecclesiae libros in custodia sua debet 
habere”; and Hudalric, Antiquiores consuetudines cluniacensis monasterii, III, 
x, PL 149, col. 748-51. 

110 Ibid., Ill, p. 263: “Numquam armarius libros praestare debet, nisi ab eo cui 
praestat vadimonium accipiat. . . et nomen illius cui praestat, sive ignotus sive 
notus sit, et nomen libri quern praestat et vadimonium quod accipit totum in 
brevi annotato retineat”. 

111 Cf. for instance the improvements effected by Gilbert, when he was chancel¬ 
lor of the cathedral at Chartres, in Notre-Dame, III, p. 167-68: “Obiit Gislebertus 
[1154], primus canonicushujus ecclesie, posteacancellariuslitteratissimus, postea 
venerabilis Pictavorum episcopus, qui. . . librosque armarii diligenter emendatos 
modis phiribusmelioravit”. 

112 Saint-Phre, II, p. 393-94: “. . .ego frater Udo. . . redditum determinatum 
armario assignavi. . . Hoc omnes, tarn obedientiarii quam claustrales, unani- 
miter concesserunt et tenendum in perpetuum decreverunt”. 

113 Saint-Phre, II, p. 393: “Hoc autem fieri pernecessarium erat; paupertatis 
enim extreme que armarium deprimebat testes erant manifestissimi corrosi 
tineis et pene deleti vetustate libelli, sparsim per armarium hue illucque pro¬ 
jects qui a fratre qui armario preerat, pre paupertate nimia, non poterant 
renovari nec etiam, quod minus est, religari; et satis erat inhonestum et inde¬ 
corum, ut nostrum monasterium, quod magne est nobilitatis, haberet armarium 
tante paupertatis”. 

1 14 Cf. G. Becker, Catalogi, p. 198: “Ego Macharius abbas monasterii S. Bene- 
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and by Robert abbot of Venddme, ten years later U5 . Of course, we are 
aware that every light needs darkness to shine; but it is however very 
strange that these things could happen in places claimed so important, 
and in the middle of one of the most exalted centuries in the history of 
culture. 

But not all, fortunately, is so dark and something is growing up 
throughout this discussed historical period, to become the novelty 
of the following century: the study of Jurisprudence 116 . The fact 
that the councils of Reims in 1131 117 , Lateran II in 1139 118 , Mont¬ 
pellier in 1162 and 1195 119 , Tours in 1163, 120 have to forbid the study 
of law (and medicine) undertaken in order to get money, is the warning 
sign that jurisprudence is becoming increasingly studied 121 . The 
final step will be the prohibition of Roman legal studies in Paris, 
decreed by Pope Honorius III in 1219 12a . The juristic texts thus be¬ 
come precious and dangerous at the same time. That is probably 
why they have to be kept in a safer place than a common cupboard, as 
was recommended in an article 123 of the Cistercian Statutes in 1188. 

dicti Floriacensis videns bibliothecae nostrae codices vetustate nimia cariosos 
et teredine ac tinea rodente corruptos. . . constitui inquam, ne tam ego quam 
priores nostri et qui intra monasterium obedientias habent, ad hoc opus tam 
necessarium, tam utile, tam honestum. . . taxam conferre omittamus”. 

115 See E. Martene, Thesaurus Anecdotorum, I, p. 445-46: . . librorum ordo 

negligebatur, nec novi fiebant, nec, ut decebat, veteres corrigebantur. Unde 
auctoritate Dei et sua domnus abbas Robertus praecepit atque constituit, ut 
omnes priores obedentiarum ad jus Vindocinensis ecclesiae pertinentium . . . 
annuum censum armario praebeant”. 

118 Cf. the synthesis of Ch. H. Haskins, Renaissance, p. 193-223. 

117 Cf. Mansi XXI, col. 459b {Cone. Rem., cap. VI). 

118 Ibid., col 528b (Cone. Later., cap. IX). 

119 In these two councils, as with that of Tours, the phrase lucri causa no 
longer appears; sign already of a deeper condemnation. Cf. Mansi XXI, col. 
n6od (Cone. Monsp., cap. XV): "Prohibuit praeterea sub omni severitate 
ecclesiasticae disciphnae, ne quis monachus vel canonicus regularis, aut alius 
religiosus, ad saeculares leges vel physicam legendas accedat”. Same text for 
the council of 1195, in Mansi XXII, col. 670c. 

120 Mansi XXI, col. 1179c (Cone. Turon., cap. VIII): . .statuimus, ut nullus 
omnino post votum religionis, post factam in aliquo religioso loco professionem, 
ad physicam, legesve mundanas legendas permittatur exire”. 

121 The same conclusion is drawn by R. M. Thomson, The Library of Bury 
St. Edmunds Abbey in the eleventh and twelfth Centuries, in "Speculum” XLVII 
(1972), p. 645. 

122 See Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, ed. H. Denifle A. Chatelain, 
Paris 1889, vol. I, p. 92: "firmiter interdicimus et districtius inhibemus, ne 
Parisius vel in civitatibus seu aliis locis vicinis quisquam docere vel audire 
jus civile presumat”. 

123 Statuta capitulorum generalium ordinis Cisterciensis ab anno 1116 ad annum 
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Another long decree, drawn up by the abbot of Saint-Victor of Mar¬ 
seille in 1198, directs that all the legal codices brought away from 
the monastery by any predecessors, are to be returned to the armarium 
of the house according to the decision of the entire brotherhood 124 . 
Why were these books out of the monastery ? What interest may have 
been hidden behind their removal ? In all likelihood, the same that 
forced some scholars out of France (and Chartres in particular) to 
Bologna for the study of civil law 125 . Presumably it is this, too, that 
attracted Hameric of Feuillet to that famous University, since he died 
there at the end of the XII century 126 . This is further supported by 
the fact that we find around the same time another person of Feuillet, 
Hugh, learned in legal studies 127 . 

We cannot subscribe to the statement of Clerval, when he claims 
that Chartres antedated Bologna and Paris in the study of canon and 
civil laws 128 . We have no record to support such an idea unless we 
want to attach some importance to a record of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury 129 . But this testimony seems too scanty to infer any important 
conclusion. It is true that the charter establishing the university at 
Bologna was signed by Frederick Barbarossa 130 in 1158, but this docu- 

1786, ed. J. Canivez, I, p. 108, n. 7 (anno 1188): “Liber qui dicitur Corpus 
Canonum, et decreta Gratiani apud eos qui habuerint secretius custodiantur, 
ut cum opus fuerit, proferantur; in communi armario non resideant, propter 
varios qui inde possunt provenire errores” (E. Martene, Thes. Anecdt., IV, p. 
I263ab). See, also, Instit. capit. gener. cisterc., dist. prima, XI, in: H. Sejalon, 
Nomasticon Cisterdense, Solesme 1892, p. 289: “Libri juris civilis vel canonici 
in armario communi minime resideant”. 

124 Cf. E. Martene, U. Durand, Veterum scriptorum . . . amplissima collectio, 

I, col. 1020-21: . . quidam praedecessores nostri armario ipsius ecclesiae . . . 

libros legum qui ad ipsum armarium sicut alii libri spectant . . . pro sua volun- 
tate auferebant et capiebant. . . Iustis igitur totius conventus benigno faventes 
assensu postulationibus, libros legum . . . sine aliqua contradictione armario 
monasterii assignandos, et fideliter reddendos esse”. 

125 See £. Lesne, Ecoles, p. 681 and A. Clerval, Ecoles, p. 319. The latter does 
not draw any conclusion from this fact. 

124 Notre-Dame, III, p. 222: “Obiit aput Bononiam optime indolis Hamericus de 
Folieto canonicus”. See also the curriculum of Nicholas Haudri (Notre-Dame, 
III, p. 179): “. . .post magistratum artium Parisius . . . rexit Bononie postea 
honorifice in decretis”. He, too, was a civis carnotensis, who migrated to other 
towns in order to study and teach. 

127 Ibid., Ill, p. 185: “Et Hugo de Folieto, subdiaconus et canonicus hujus 
ecclesie, vir genere nobilis, scientia clarus, in jure peritus et facundus”. 

128 Cf. A. Clerval, Ecoles, p. 271: “En r6sum6, pour Pun et pour l'autre Droit, 
T6cole de Chartres a de beaucoup pr6c6d6 celles de Bologne et de Paris, mais 
elle a 6t6 ensuite surpass^e”. 

129 Saint-Pbre, I, p. 118: “Radulfi, legis docti”. 

180 See G. Post, Roman Law and early representation in Spain and Italy (1150- 
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ment only represents the final act, the recognition of a former cultural 
trend consolidated at the beginning of the twelfth century 131 when 
Imerius, the lucerna juris, started to teach jurisprudence 132 . However, 
even if Bologna had not been important at this date, this would not 
be an argument to prove the essor of Chartres as a law school in the 
former period. 

By an irony of chance, the spectacular rise of the name magister 
in the sources, from the end of the twelfth century onwards (be these 
masters true, supposed, or false schoolteachers), corresponds to a 
decrease of affluence in the chapter-school of Notre-Dame 13S . The 
bishops, deans, chancellors or simple canons recorded in Notre-Dame 
obituary, are no longer pupils in Chartres' school, but students of 
law in the rising University of Paris 134 . This moment not only testifies 
to the irreversible decline of the chapter-school of Chartres, but even 
points to the death of its ideal of paideia. The program and the teach¬ 
ing of the Notre-Dame school, described by John of Salisbury in the 
first book of his Metalogicon, is overwhelmed by the ideal of the 
Cornificiani (to employ one of John's categories of expression) 136 : the 
artes liberates 136 and mostly the grammatica are refused as means and 
end of all learning 137 . Thus different masters, such as Robert of 

J250), in "Speculum” XVIII (1943), p. 224-28; and H. Rashdall, The Univer¬ 
sities of Europe in the Middle Ages, a new edition in three volumes edited by 
F. M. Powicke and A. B. Emden, Oxford 1936, vol. I, p. 144: "This charter. . . 
does constitute an important indication of the growing importance and the 
independent position of the doctors of law”. 

131 Cf. Ch. H. Haskins, Renaissance, p. 198. 

132 See Odofredus, Jus civile, Digestis veteris. De iustitia et iure, Lyon 1550, 
t. I, f. 7: "Sed Dominus Yr. [Yrnerius], dum doceret in artibus in civitate ista, 
cum fuerunt deportati libri legales, cepit per se studere in libris nostris, et 
studendo cepit docere in legibus, et ipse fuit maximi nominis; et fuit primus 
illuminator sciente nostre; et quia primus fuit qui fecit glossas in libris nostris, 
vocamus eum lucemam iuris” (quoted by H. Rashdall, Universities, vol. I, p. 
hi, n. 1). 

133 See A. Clerval, £coles, p. 284-88; and £. Lesne, JZcoles, p. 173. 

134 A. Clerval, 1 Gcoles, p. 32-51, discussing this topic does not infer any conclu¬ 
sion. 

135 For some bibliographic references on the subject, see F. Alessio, La filosofia 
e le artes mechanicae nel secolo XII, in “Studi Medievali”, 3rd ser., fasc. 1, VI 
(1965), p. 102, n. 70 and p. 105, n. 79. 

138 John of Salisbury, Metalogicon, I, 5, ed. Webb, p. 17 (PL 199, col. 832c), 
was completely wrong when he was claiming: "Verumtamen fumus ille cito 
euanuit . . . redierunt artes”. 

137 This was the ideal followed by master Bernard: cf. John of Salisbury, Me¬ 
talogicon, I, 24, ed. Webb, p. 53-58 (PL 199, col. 853C-856C). 
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Coin-de-Mur 138 , Nicholas of Cannes 139 , Stephen 14 °, Bartholomew 
the chancellor 141 , Philip of Meslay 142 , Constantine 143 , Pierre of 
Mincy 144 Bartholomew of Mincy 145 , bishop Alberic 146 , bishop Hen¬ 
ry 147 , bishop Bartholomew of Poitiers 148 (just to quote the clearest 
examples and to remain in the first two thirds of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury), all somehow bound to the church of Chartres, certify that a 
real “Copemican Revolution” is in action. The old scheme of the 
school, the dispenser of training in the liberal arts alone, is over. 

And the wane of a traditional type of learning, drags with it the 
decline of a particular ideal: the prophecy of Meinerius, a pupil of 
Abelard, has come true 149 . The satirical Bataille des Sept Arts , written 
in the vernacular by Henry of Andeli at the middle of the thirteenth 
century, testifies in a poetic way to this change of interests and the 
triumph of Paris as seat of renewed studia liberalia 15 °. Chartres and 
its school are no longer present. Their shining light, whether true or 
alleged, has been extinguished forever. But the liberal arts, “die 
Fundamentalordnung des Geistes” 151 , survived in their symbol 
sculpted on the Royal Portal of the cathedral 152 : perpetual possession 
of human art and irrefutable witness of cultural flourishing, even if 
it lasted the space of a short season. 

Harvard University (Cambridge, Mass.) 

Department of History 

138 Notre-Dame, III, p. 29. 

138 Ibid., Ill, p. 61. 

140 Ibid., Ill, p. 51. 

141 Ibid., Ill, p. 147. 

142 Ibid., Ill, p. 137. 

143 Ibid., Ill, p. 160 

144 Ibid., Ill, p. 77. 

146 Ibid., Ill, p. 222. 

148 Ibid., I, p. 23; and III, p. 97. 

147 Ibid., Ill, p. 216. 

148 Ibid., Ill, p. 199. 

149 Cf. Giraldus Cambrensis, Speculum Ecclesiae, proemium, ed. J. S. Brewer, 
London 1861-91, IV, p. 7, writing around 1220 reminds us of the phrase of 
Meinerius: “Venient dies, vae illis, quibus leges obliterabunt scientiam litera- 
rum”. On Mainerius (or Meinerius), see R. L. Poole, Studies, p. 246. 

150 See the text in L. J. Paetow, The Battle of the Seven Arts, Berkeley 1914. 
Also W. Wetherbee, Platonism and Poetry, p. 256, talking about the Bataille 
warns that “the decline of Chartrian philosophical idealism and literary culture 
is of course only a symptom of deeper changes”. 

151 Cf. E. R. Curtius, Europdische Literatur und Lateinisches Mittelalter, Bern 
1948, p- 5 °* 

162 “Dependence of human learning and divine inspiration”: cf. L. D. Ett- 
linger. Muses and Liberal Arts, in Essays in the History of Art presented to R. 
Wittkower, London 1967, I, p. 34. 
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Vivarium , XII, i (1974) 


The Father of Empiricism: Roger not Francis 


JOSEPH KUPFER 


A lthough Roger Bacon’s life spanned most of the Thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, his philosophy of science carried his thought into what 
has been loosely dubbed the "Modem period”. And although 
often credited with heralding this Modern period of philosophy 
Francis Bacon's emphasis on experiment is itself anticipated by his 
cousin’s empiricism. Living three centuries earlier than his more 
celebrated scion, Roger Bacon’s view of the scientific method is 
more fittingly regarded as the harbinger of the empirical tradition. 
Anticipating the Renaissance and Enlightenment interest in the 
melioration of the human condition Bacon awards utility, observation, 
and “experience” the central place in his philosophy of science and 
knowledge. Reacting against much of the scholastic emphasis on the 
deductive method, he abandons the quest for deductive certainty in 
science. In so doing he avoids the Cartesian dilemma: certitude about 
relations of ideas, as in mathematics, but skepticism in knowledge of 
the empirical. Roger Bacon’s partial but illuminating analysis of 
scientific procedure and theory ushers in the so-called Modem period 
of philosophic and scientific speculation. It is from him and not 
Francis that the Twentieth century derives the "scientific critical 
attitude.” 


I. Idolatry 

Early in the Opus Majus Bacon enumerates four "obstacles” to the 
acquisition of truth: the submission to unwarranted authority; the 
influence of custom and the popular; and conceit or desire for esteem. 
While respecting the authority of the church fathers and Aristotle, 
Bacon rejects their judgments as conclusive. "The principles laid 
down by such authorities must be tested by experience before they 
can be finally accepted.” 1 Thus does Roger anticipate Francis Bacon’s 

1 William Newbold, The Cipher of Roger Bacon, page io. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1928. 
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warning about the Idols of the Theatre. As astute a scholar as Lewis 
White Beck stresses Francis’ articulation of this danger and neglects 
Roger’s: 

In the first half of the seventeenth century, scholasticism, the philosophy 
of the Church, was challenged from two sides. [Francis] Bacon. . . objected 
to its Idols of the Theatre, to what he regarded as its slavish acceptance of 
ideas based on authority, and against it he insisted upon the importance 
of new observations of nature and man. In this respect, [Francis] Bacon 
was an empiricist, objecting to the authoritarianism and the empty logic 
by which many of his opponents believed they could demonstrate scientific 
and philosophical truths, a priori . 2 

What most who place Francis Bacon as the forerunner of the empiricist 
tradition fail to realize is that he is still actually fighting in the Seven¬ 
teenth century the battle begun by Roger in the Thirteenth century. 

The rejection of authority opens the door to reliance upon evidence 
and observation. New evidence can discredit old hypotheses. The 
theories of the authorities are subject to the test of experience. “. . . elle 
[authority] ne fait rien comprendre, elle fait seulement croire,...” 3 
Authority can only provide belief in an idea, suggest an hypothesis, 
but can not give the verification which experience confers. This 
emphasis upon experience, in fact, yields a new notion of authority 
and credibility. Because of our confidence in the scientific inquiry of 
others, their reports, and the continued openness of hypotheses to 
further testing, we can rely more upon the findings and claims of 
other inquirers: "Things that do not belong in our part of the world 
we know through other scientists who have had experience of them” 
(my italics). 4 

While habitual ways of thinking are more powerful than authority 
in subverting the quest for knowledge, popular prejudice and custom 
are the strongest of the three main forces. “For authority merely 
entices, habit binds, popular opinion makes men obstinate and con¬ 
firms them in their obstinacy.” 6 Like Francis’ Idols of the Cave, 
customary beliefs serve Roger as a foil for the truth. Compare the 
cousins on this head: 


* Lewis White Beck, Philosophic Inquiry, page 60. New Jersey: Prentice-Hall 
Inc., 1952. 

3 Emile Charles, Roger Bacon (sa vie, ses ouvrages, ses doctrines, d’apres des 
textes in6dits), page 112. Paris: L. Hachettte et cie., 1861. 

4 Roger Bacon, Opus Majus, Robert Burke translation, page 585. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1928. 

6 Ibid., page 10. 
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Therefore let not your Wisdom [Pope Clement IV] be surprised, nor your 
Authority consider it improper if I labor against popular custom and 
common precedents. For this is the only way of arriving at a consideration 
of truth and perfection.* 

Francis counsels us to do the same with our most cherished beliefs: 

Let every student of nature take this as a rule,—that whatever his mind 
seizes and dwells upon with peculiar satisfaction is to be held in suspicion, 
and that so much the more care is to be taken in dealing with such questions 
to keep the understanding even and clear. 7 

The consistency of popular or desirable belief in leading us astray, 
then, serves as an optimum point of departure for both Bacons. 

The fourth cause of error, that of concealing from ourselves our 
own ignorance and error because of pride, must be corrected by 
the scientific method because it 

... is the beginning and the source of the other causes of error already 
mentioned. For owing to excessive zeal in regard to our own feeling and 
the excusing of our ignorance there arises at once the presumption of weak 
authority, relying on which we extol what is ours and censure what is 
another’s. Then since every man loves his own labors, we willingly form 
ours into habit.* 

Bacon’s professional suspicion of man’s psychological tendencies, 
again fore-shadowing Francis’ warnings about Idolatry, are the 
reverberations of his scientifically critical attitude. 

Roger pre-empts Francis Bacon’s rejection of the deductive method 
and the authority which advocated it as the means of discovering 
scientific and philosophic truths. Roger stresses the importance of 
studying language and mathematics, but opposes the scholastic tra¬ 
dition from which he is emerging by holding that experience is the 
only means of verifying thought. "This was opposed to the general 
trend of thought in his day, which would that logic as the principal 
door to knowledge.” 9 "La methode scolastique est mauvaise; il en 
faudrait une autre; c’est la preoccupation constantedeBacon;...” 10 
Bacon believed logic to be given man by nature, the only part of which 
that required learning was its terms. Thus, it is a natural tool or 

* Ibid., page 19. 

7 Francis Bacon, Novum Organum, Aphorism 58. (Bacon Selections, Mathew 
Thompson McClure, ed., N. Y.: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928, page 297). 

8 Roger Bacon, page 20. 

• A. G. Little, Roger Bacon (Annual Lecture on a Master Mind, The British 
Academy) page 14. London: H. Milford, 1929. 

10 Charles, page in. 
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instrument of thought, but not the means to gaining knowledge of the 
empirical world. 

For Newbold the Thirteenth century over-emphasized the deductive 
method—a defect in the Aristotelian theory of science. Newbold sees 
logic as the means of classifying existing knowledge, but not sufficient 
for the acquisition of new knowledge. ‘‘And this is precisely the point 
in Aristotle’s system against which [Roger] Bacon directs his most 
telling blows. He by no means rejects the deductive method; he ac¬ 
knowledges its importance and employs it himself. But he does deny 
its adequacy, and he places experience above it.” 11 ‘‘He said that 
scholastic science was too greatly concerned with intellectual de¬ 
finitions ... and neglected the accurate observation of these events.” 12 
The conclusions deduced from our axiomatic principles must be 
warranted by experience before they can be accepted. Bacon rebels 
against the scholastic dual reliance on the deductive method and 
authority, advocating in their stead attention to sense experience: 
‘‘Ainsi, a ces deux instruments de la science scolastique [reason and 
authority]. Bacon oppose 1 ’experience, et il est, je crois, le premier 
qui ait caracterise par leur methode les sciences de la nature, en les 
appelant les sciences expdrimentales.” 13 

II. Two Experiences 

Bacon distinguishes between two sorts of “experience”: inner 
illumination and sensed impressions. Both are necessary to scientific 
inquiry and the former temporally precedes the latter. The spiritual 
experience is a necessary condition for the organization of the “or¬ 
dinary” sense experience. 

II faut done le secours d’une autre faculty, rillumination int^rieure, sorte 
d’inspiration divine, par laquelle Tauteur veut designer la connaissance 
directe de certains principes que les sens ne peuvent nous r 6 v 61 er . 14 

Thus do we come to grasp the first principles which Aristotle main¬ 
tains must be prehended in immediate intuition by “operating” 
reason. Bacon posits the Intellectus Agens (God or Angels) which 
illuminates the human intellect. 


11 Newbold, page 9. 

12 M. Muir, “Roger Bacon” in Roger Bacon Essays (ed. by A. G. Little) page 306. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1914. 

13 Charles, page 112. 

14 Ibid., page 114. 
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The human intellect is not merely passive, but it is incapable of arriving 
at real knowledge until its responsive powers are called into action by some 
stimulus from above . . . The response of the human intellect to the illu¬ 
mination or inspiration of the divine Intellects agens results in ‘experience*. 15 

Without this inspiration, the senses cannot yield us knowledge of the 
“monde materiel.” 

An extensive criticism of Bacon’s notion of illumination and how 
it relates to his philosophy of the experimental science is offered by 
Carton. What exactly is the relation of this interior experience to 
the external sense experiences ? Are the senses merely validating 
eternal truths actually given by means of inspiration, fleshing out a 
Divine relation, or does the revelatory experience itself pertain directly 
to the senses ? Carton argues for the view that Bacon is in reality a 
mystical thinker, his “inner experience" being “hermetique”—the 
senses barely of secondary significance. Bacon’s “two experiences”, 
however, reflect his Augustinian frame of reference. The soul or mind 
of man is unable to discover truths without the aid of a participating 
God. Moreover, the external sensible world is not discrete or cut-off 
from that of the spiritual. The two form a continuity of experience: 
the “revealed” and the sensible are aspects of the one God-created 
reality. We deduce theorems from our first immediately intuited 
principles. Once such theorems have been confirmed by sense expe¬ 
rience, the revelation or illumination need not come again to every 
scientist. This hardly seems in conflict with the way science does 
indeed work. Once a law or theory has been offered its inspirational 
genesis is not a prerequisite for other scientists. 

The sense experience itself is the stuff of which Bacon’s philos¬ 
ophy of science is made. "That Bacon was aware of the importance 
of the experimental method is shown by his actual use of it, but it 
does not appear that he had ever attempted to define it and distin¬ 
guish it from mere observations.” 16 By this “second sort” of experi¬ 
ence, then. Bacon is referring to that which occurs during observation 
or experiment. A. G. Little sums up Bacon’s view of the two types of 
experience and their relation to Bacon’s revolt against the a priori 
method: “These two kinds of experience are alike in this, that they 
proceed by immediate contact with reality, not by reasoning.” 17 


16 Little, page 31. 

18 Newbold, page 11. 

17 Little, page 30. 
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III. The Experimental Science 

“. . . . without experience nothing can be sufficiently known.” 18 
Bacon distinguishes reasoning from experience as a means of ac¬ 
quiring knowledge, but sees their mutual dependence. 

For there are two modes of acquiring knowledge, namely by reasoning and 
experience. Reasoning draws a conclusion and makes us grant the con¬ 
clusion, but does not make the conclusion certain nor does it remove doubt 
so that the mind may rest on the intuition of truth, unless the mind dis¬ 
covers it by the path of experience;. 19 

Experience must provide the test of our deduced theorems, thereby 
validating our immediate intuitions. Without observation via the 
senses, the mind has no warranted beliefs about the external world: 
“. . . . Roger Bacon insists on the need of observation and experiment 
for attaining to real knowledge of natural events.” 20 Argument, 
reasoning alone, is insufficient to yield us knowledge. 

While Bacon often speaks of the experimental science as a discipline, 
as a science separate and distinct from other sciences, he is manifestly 
aware of its relation to these other sciences as a procedure without 
which they cannot function. The experimental science has three 
“dignities” or “prerogatives”; it “certifies” all other sciences by 
observation; it supplements other sciences by “taking account of 
facts which lie within their sphere but outside their actual cognizan¬ 
ce;” 21 and thirdly, experimental science itself investigates the secrets 
of nature. Bacon seems to indicate that experimental science has a 
field or realm of inquiry uniquely its own, but does not make this clear. 

Bacon maintains that the scientific attitude is one of openness 
to new hypothesis. The inner illumination remarked above may indeed 
be the preparation for such openness. We cannot experiment without 
hypothesis and once we experiment, reasoning about the date is 
essential: 

Hence in the first place there should be a readiness to believe , until in the 
second place experiment follows, so that in the third reasoning may function 
(my italics). 22 

Following the testing of this hypothesis, (which may be one's own or 
that of another scientist) the causes at work are to be analyzed. We 

18 Roger Bacon, page 583. 

19 Ibid., page 583. 

20 Muir, page 300. 

21 Little, page 32. 

22 Roger Bacon, page 615. 
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are to use our observations, moreover, as the basis of these causal 
explanations: “Bacon at least tried to look first at external realities, 
and to base his intellectual explanation of material change on observed 
facts.” 23 

Bacon sees the work of scientists as constituting the work of a pro¬ 
fessional community. One scientist adds to the warrant or verification 
of a hypothesis or theory posited by another : “Therefore in the be¬ 
ginning he must believe those who have made the experiment, or who 
have reliable information from experimenters, to which one adds the 
finding of his own experiments.” 24 If we reject an authority it is not 
on the basis of our own preconceived theory or mode of reasoning, but 
on the grounds that his claims do not bear up under experimental 
investigation. It is within this community of scientists that hypotheses 
are more or less accredited, more or less disproved. 

Bacon approaches an articulation of the contemporary concept of 
degrees of verification when he says that “. ... truths and virtues 
are infinite, and there are innumberable gradations in each truth and 
virtue; . .. additions can fitly be made to the statements of real 
authorities, and correctly applied in many cases.” 25 These additions 
are to be made on the basis of experiment. The Enlightenment and 
Renaissance view of progress and revision is again hinted at when 
Bacon remarks that the “younger, that is those of a later age, in the 
progress of time possess the labors of their predecessors.” 

Because experience, observation, is the final court for any theory, 
Bacon’s philosophy of science provides for a corpus of theory which is 
self-correcting and ever open-ended. "... he saw clearly that when 
theories are inconsistent with known facts, the theories must be sacri¬ 
ficed and the facts saved.” 26 

While Bacon’s "method” was not a very carefully worked out one, 
"L’observation n’est pas pour lui un accident, un hasard: c’est un 
systeme nouveau;.” 27 On this point Carton agrees: “Tres pre¬ 

eminent, notre etude a pour objet de degager les caracteres et de 
fixer l’allure de l’experience des sens comme methode, . . .” 28 The 
method consists in studying the following in their respective order: 

23 Muir, page 302. 

24 Roger Bacon, page 617. 

25 Ibid., page 15. 

26 Little, page 21. 

27 Charles, page 119. 

28 Raoul Carton, L’Exp&rience physique chez R. Bacon (£tudes de Philosophic 
Medievale), page 10. Paris: J. Vrin, 1924. 
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the simpler things before the more complex; the general before the 
particular; and the easier before the more difficult. 29 Believing 
inanimate objects less complicated than animate ones, Bacon insists 
on their examination first. “The compounding of substances, which are 
generated from their elements, therefore, should precede the inves¬ 
tigation of the generation of animate things.” 30 

These experiments will not only reveal the wonders of nature but 
will help shatter the Idols of the Cave and Theatre. The efforts of 
the experimental science can loosen the hold of authority and custom¬ 
arily held belief. That Bacon was, himself, caught up in the drama of 
science can be seen from the following: "For after I saw this [experi¬ 
ment with the magnet], there has been nothing difficult for my in¬ 
tellect to believe, provided it had a trustworthy authority.” 31 But 
Bacon has a criterion for the “trustworthiness” of authority—reliance 
upon the scientific method—with which he begins the destruction of 
faith in "bad” authority. Is this not precisely what we today base the 
overwhelming majority of our beliefs upon—“trustworthy authority” 
of one sort or another—the basis of which lies in the strength of the 
method of verification and our confidence in that method. 

Bacon's empiricism has teleological elements: understanding an 
object's purpose is crucial in grasping its causal relations. “The utility 
of everything must be considered; for this utility is the end for which 
the thing exists.” 32 Thus, ascertaining a thing’s “purpose” is part 
of the scientific procedure. 

This scientific procedure, beginning with the inner light (illumi¬ 
nation or inspiration) culminates in the success of prediction. The 
objects under investigation are ultimately rendered useful through 
their inclusion in the hypothesis and its verification. A warranted 
hypothesis is significant not in itself, but because it is useful. It 
enables us to relate objects of our experience in fruitful ways. “C’est 
dire que la methode de certification comprend deux moments extremes, 
un dernier oh nous rapportons les choses a nos fins pour les utiliser 
dans des oeuvres plus particulierement operatives ou de puissance....” 33 

Bacon prefigures the Renaissance concern for mankind’s progress 
and the American pragmatists such as Dewey and Lewis. Scientific 

23 Charles, page 112. 

30 Muir, page 310. 

31 Roger Bacon, page 630. 

33 Muir, page 303. 

33 Carton, page 167. 
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reasoning is ultimately concerned with leading from one sensuous 
experience, through observation and experiment, hypothesis and 
verification, to other experiences. He may have been the first to 
flirt with a pragmatic notion of truth—as Carton puts the matter: 
“Des lors en effet que la verite est essentiellement dispensatrice 
d’interet, elle est d’autant plus noble et possede d’autant plus de 
prix qu’elle est plus utile, ...” 34 More salient than this, however, is 
Bacon’s pervasive belief that science will increase man’s physical and 
spiritual powers, leading to his increased happiness. 

IV. Mathematics 

Bacon offers several reasons for the claim that all sciences require 
the use of mathematics. He argues that, firstly, all the other sciences 
use mathematical examples, and since examples clarify the subject 
matter of the particular science, ignorance of the examples implies 
lack of full comprehension of the subject. To this reason. Bacon adds, 
"Secondly, because comprehension of mathematical truths is innate, 
as it were, in us,” but then seems to back off just a bit: 

Wherefore since this [mathematical] knowledge is almost innate, and as 
it were precedes discovery and learning, or at least less in need of them than 
other sciences, it will be first among sciences and will precede others dis¬ 
posing us towards them; since what is innate or almost so disposes toward 
what is acquired (my italics). 36 

This presupposes that mathematical truths apply to the external sen¬ 
sible world, and that what is innate and that which is acquired refer 
to the same universe. Perhaps his awareness of this presupposition 
is what prompted Bacon to consider mathematical truths verifiable by 
experience and quasi-innate. 

An understanding of mathematics is essential to the other sciences 
because of its primacy among the sciences (in the order of acquisition) 
and because it is the easiest to acquire. It is not beyond anyone's 
grasp, maintains Bacon, and the “natural road" for inquiry is from 
the simplest to the more difficult. 

Our capacity for an “intimate" and more thorough knowledge of 
mathematics than the other sciences again marks it as a starting point 
of inquiry. These other sciences, moreover, require the use of mathe¬ 
matics for their verification. 


34 Ibid., page 168. 

36 Roger Bacon, page 121. 
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This amounts to showing that other sciences are not to be known by means 
of dialectical and sophistical argument as commonly introduced, but 
by means of mathematical demonstration entering into the truths and 
activities of other sciences and regulating them . . . this simply amounts to 
establishing definite methods of dealing with all sciences, and by means of 
mathematics verifying all things necessary to the other sciences. 3 * 

Although Bacon argues that mathematics is the foundation and first 
effort of the mind, he nevertheless applies the experiential criterion 
to it, also. It might seem a bit inconsistent—to subject near-innate 
knowledge to experiential verification—but for Bacon the innate and 
the externally received experience are part of an organic whole and are 
mutually dependent. As with the two sorts of experience, illumination 
and sense-experience, so with the almost innate mathematical know¬ 
ledge and acquired knowledge of the external world. Experience remains 
crucial to knowledge. “This is also evident in mathematics, where 
proof is most convincing. But the mind of one who has the most con¬ 
vincing proof in regard to the equilateral triangle will never cleave 
to the conclusion without experience; . . .” 37 He goes on to cite 
Aristotle’s claim that mathematical proof be accompanied by “its 
appropriate experience.” 

Bacon’s apparent inconsistency of claiming of the one hand that 
mathematical truths are demonstrable with certainty by necessary and 
proper causes, and urging on the other that even mathematical truths 
require experiential verification is further dispelled by viewing 
mathematics as the framework and method according to which our 
empirical investigations are ordered. Experimental science must 
proceed on the basis of mathematical notation, which by itself is 
insufficient to yield truths about reality. 

Like the “experimental method” proper, mathematics functions 
as a dimension of the investigation required by the various particular 
sciences. Although Bacon himself speaks of both experimental science 
and mathematics as sui generis sciences his characterization of them 
belies his labelling. The former represents the sensible-observable 
component of the method of scientific inquiry, and the latter the 
logico-exemplary feature of science. Note the significance of “com¬ 
pleting” in the following statement by fitienne Gilson: “. . . it was to 
a Frenchman that he [Roger Bacon] owed the feeling, so vivid in him, 
of the necessity for experiments. His real master on this point. . . was 
Peter otMaricourt . . . Peter proclaimed, in his Letter on the Magnet 

36 Ibid., page 126. 

37 Ibid., page 583. 
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the necessity of completing the mathematical method by the scientific 
method.” 38 

Mathematics, then, is a tool of the experimental scientist, who 
always has his mathematical structure in mind: “Bacon often insists 
on the need of mathematics in the investigation of physical occurrences. 
He tried to form a general science which should bring the actions of 
bodies, and of natural agents, under the principles of mathematics.” 88 
We do not verify the conclusions of mathematics directly so much as 
we verify the predictions reached through the application of those 
conclusions. Newbold nicely state Bacon’s conception of the relation 
between mathematics and experiment: "... there is but one ultimate 
test of knowledge, experience, and but one way of organizing such 
knowledge into a science, namely, by showing its conformity to the 
laws of mathematics” (my italics). 40 This suggests that Bacon was rec¬ 
ommending the hypothetico-deductive model of Plato: in doing 
analysis we work from experiment towards our first principles; then, 
in synthesizing, or organizing, we demonstrate our experimental 
findings as following from our first principles. 

Mathematics and deductive theorizing are necessary to organize 
and complete the finding of our empirical observations. Bacon’s in¬ 
sight lies not only in his rejection of the exclusive reliance upon the 
deductive method of the schools, but in his acceptance of that method 
as a facet of the scientific procedure. The Medieval and Modem pe¬ 
riods are thus bridged in Bacon’s philosophy of science, and it is 
therefore from Roger Bacon that the Modern period gets its impetus. 

U.S.A. 

Iowa State University 


38 Etie nn e Gilson, History of Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages, page 
309. New York: Random House, 1955. 

39 Muir, page 305. 

40 Newbold, page 2, 
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Vivarium, XII, i (1974) 


Ockham's Rule of Supposition: 
Two Conflicts in His Theory 


PAUL VINCENT SPADE 


I 

I n his thirteenth-century Introductiones in logicam, William of 
Sherwood enunciates the following principle: "Subjects are of 
such sorts as their predicates may have allowed.” 1 That is, the 
kind of supposition 2 or reference a term has in a given sentence depends 
at least in part on what kind of a term the predicate is. This principle 
I shall call the "rule of supposition”. Thus, in ‘A man is running’ the 
subject ‘man’ has personal supposition, while in ‘Man is a species’ it 
has simple and in ‘Man is a name’ it has material. 3 

1 William of Sherwood*s Introduction to Logic, Norman Kretzmann, tr., (Minnea¬ 
polis: University of Minnesota Press, 1966), p. 113. The Latin is: “talia sunt 
subiecta, qualia permiserint predicata." Cf. Martin Grabmann, ed.. Die Introduc¬ 
tiones in logicam des Wilhelm von Shyreswood (| nach 1267), (Miinchen: Verlag 
der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1937), P- 78. I suspect it was 
this doctrine, in particular as it was developed by later authors, which was 
responsible for E. A. Moody’s puzzling remarks about supposition's being a 
syntactical relation of term to term rather than a semantic relation of term to 
thing. Cf. his Truth and Consequence in Mediaeval Logic, (Amsterdam: North- 
Holland, 1953), p. 22. But contrast ibid., p. 11. Moody's remarks have generated 
more than a little confusion in the modern literature, not least of which is the 
attribution to the mediaevals of a “syntactic" notion of truth. Cf., e.g., Alfonso 
Maieru, “11 problema della verity nelle opere di Guglielmo Heytesbury," Studi 
medievali, serie terza, 7 (1966), pp. 40-74, especially p. 46. 

2 I am concerned in this paper only with that portion of supposition theory 
which T. K. Scott calls “the doctrine of supposition proper", as opposed to “the 
doctrine of modes of personal supposition". Cf. the introduction to his John 
Buridan: Sophisms on Meaning and Truth, (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1966), pp. 29-42. I assume a minimal familiarity with at least this portion of 
supposition theory. Discussions may also be found in Philotheus Boehner, 
Medieval Logic : An Outline of Its Development from 1250-c. 14.00, (Manchester: 
University Press, 1952), pp. 27-51; Boehner, “Ockham's Theory of Supposition 
and the Notion of Truth," in his Collected Articles on Ockham, (St. Bonaventure, 
N.Y.: The Franciscan Institute, 1958), pp. 232-267; Boehner, ed., & tr., Ockham : 
Philosophical Writings, (London: Nelson, 1957), section 4; William and Martha 
Kneale, The Development of Logic (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1962), pp. 246-274; 
E. A. Moody, op. cit., pp. 23-29. 

3 Kretzmann, op. cit., p. 107; Grabmann, op. cit., p. 75. 
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There are two ways in which this rule is left incomplete in Sherwood's 
discussion. First, is the supposition of the subject term unambiguously 
fixed by the kind of term the predicate is, or does the predicate merely 
narrow down the kinds of supposition the subject may take? Second, 
what features of the predicate are relevant, and how ? William is silent 
on both counts. 

In Walter Burley's longer tract De puritate artis logicae (1325-28), 4 
the first question had been resolved. Burley maintains that any term 
in subject position may have personal supposition with respect to 
any predicate whatsoever, but it can have material or simple supposi¬ 
tion only when it is “matched" with an appropriate predicate. 6 Hence, 
for instance, 6 

... if it be said: ‘A man runs’, or ‘A man is white’, this term ‘man’ deter- 
minately has personal supposition. But if it be said: ‘Man is a species’ or 
‘Man is a monosyllable’, the term ‘man’ can suppose indifferently either 
personally or simply or materially. . . . Hence this is not multiple: * A man 
runs’, or ‘A man is an animal’, because in these the subject supposes 
personally. Yet sentences of this sort: ‘Man is a species’ and ‘Man is a 


4 Philotheus Boehner, ed., Walter Burleigh : De puritate artis logicae tractatus 
longior, with a Revised Edition of the Tractatus brevior, (St. Bonaventure, N. Y.: 
The Franciscan Institute, 1955), p. viii. All quotations from the De puritate will 
be from the tractatus longior tract 1, part 1. 

5 Ibid., ca. 3, p. 9 line 34—p. 10 line 2: “Intelligendum est, quod terminus 
potens habere diversas suppositiones potest de virtute sermonis respectu 
cuiuscumque praedicati habere suppositionem personalem, quia ilia est primaria 
acceptio vel suppositio termini. Suppositionem tamen materialem vel simplicem 
non potest habere nisi respectu termini sibi convenientis secundum suppositio¬ 
nem simplicem vel materialem.” 

6 Ibid., p. 10 lines 2-7, 19-34: ”... si dicatur: ‘Homo currit’, vel: ‘Homo est 
albus’, iste terminus ‘homo’ determinate habet suppositionem personalem. Sed 
si dicatur: ‘Homo est species’, vel: ‘Homo est disyllabum’, potest iste terminus 
‘homo’ indifferenter supponere personaliter vel simpliciter vel materialiter.... 
Unde haec non est multiplex: ‘Homo currit’, vel: ‘Homo est animal’, quia in 
istis subiectum supponit personaliter. Sed tamen huiusmodi propositiones: 
‘Homo est species’, ‘Homo est disyllabum’, sunt multiplices penes secundum 
modum aequivocationis, ex eo quod ille terminus ‘homo’ potest habere supposi¬ 
tionem personalem vel simplicem vel materialem. Ista enim propositio: ‘Homo 
est species’, est multiplex, ex eo quod iste terminus ‘homo’ potest habere 
suppositionem personalem vel simplicem. Et ista: ‘Homo est dissylabum’, est 
distinguenda penes secundum modum aequivocationis, ex eo quod ille terminus 
‘homo’ potest habere suppositionem personalem vel materialem, ita quod 
terminus potens habere istas suppositiones potest etiam habere suppositionem 
personalem respectu cuiuscumque, sed suppositionem simplicem vel materialem 
non nisi ex adjuncto, videlicet ex hoc quod comparatur alicui convenienti sibi 
secundum suppositionem talem, scilicet simplicem vel materialem.” All transla¬ 
tions in this paper are mine, except for the passages from William of Sherwood. 
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monosyllable* are multiples with the second mode of equivocation, 7 by the 
fact that the term 'man' can have personal or simple or material supposition. 
For the sentence 'Man is a species* is multiple by the fact that the term 
‘man* can have personal or simple supposition. And this one ‘Man is a 
monosyllable* is to be distinguished with the second mode of equivocation, 
by the fact that the term ‘man* can have personal or material supposition, 
so that a term able to have these suppositions can also have personal 
supposition with respect to anything whatsoever, but simple or material 
supposition only from an adjunct, namely, from the fact that it is matched 
with something fitting it according to such supposition, namely, simple or 
material. 

For Burley, then, sentences with certain special kinds of predicates 
are equivocal and must be “distinguished”. Such predicates do not 
unambiguously fix the kind of supposition their subjects have. But it 
has not yet been made clear what these kinds of predicates are. 

William of Ockham adopts a version of the rule of supposition that 
agrees with Burley’s but goes beyond it with an account of the 
relevant features of predicates. 8 He says: 9 

7 On the three modes of the fallacy of equivocation, cf. Aristotle, Sophistic 
Refutations 4, 166 a 14ft. The second mode is that in which we take a word “by 
custom** in more than one sense. Aristotle gives no example. The mediaevals 
took this mode to be equivocation by “transumption**. William of Sherwood 
gives the example: ‘whatever runs has feet, the Seine runs; therefore the Seine 
has feet*. Cf. Kretzmann, op. cit., p. 136; Grabmann, op. cit., p. 87. It is hard to 
see how Burley thinks that the sentences he mentions are equivocal in this mode. 
A more likely candidate is the third mode of equivocation, “when words that 
have a simple sense taken alone have more than one meaning in combination; 
e.g., ‘knowing letters*. For each word, both ‘knowing* and ‘letters*, possibly has 
a single meaning: but both together have more than one—either that the letters 
themselves have knowledge or that some one else has it of them“ (Aristotle, 
loc. cit., Oxford tr.). William of Ockham takes such sentences to be equivocal in 
this mode. Cf. Philotheus Boehner, ed., William Ockham : Summa logicae (St. 
Bonaventure, N.Y.: The Franciscan Institute, 1951-54), I, ca. 65, line 15. 

8 Burley's longer tract De puritate appears to have been written shortly after 
Ockham's Summa logicae. Cf. Boehner*s ed. of Burley, p. viii. Thus, while 
Ockham's view is the more developed, his text at least is chronologically earlier 
than Burley's. On the relations between Ockham and Burley, cf. L. Baudry, 
“Les rapports de Guillaume d'Occam et de Walter Burleigh,** Archives d'histoire 
doctrinale et littiraire du moyen dge, 1934, PP- x 55 ~ 1 73 > and Stephen F. Brown, 
“Walter Burleigh's Treatise De Suppositionibus and Its Influence on William of 
Ockham,** Franciscan Studies 32 (1972), pp. 15-64. 

9 Ockham, Summa logicae, I, 65, lines 42-51: “Potest igitur ista regula dari, 
quod quando terminus potens habere praedictam triplicem suppositionem 
comparatur extremo communi incomplexis vel complexis, sive prolatis sive 
scriptis, semper terminus potest habere suppositionem materialem vel persona- 
lem, et est talis propositio distinguenda. Quando vero comparatur extremo 
significanti intentionem animae, est distinguenda, eo quod potest habere 
suppositionem simplicem vel personalem. Quando autem comparatur extremo 
communi omnibus praedictis, tunc est distinguenda, eo quod potest habere 
suppositionem simplicem, materialem vel personalem.** 
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This rule, therefore, can be given, that when a term able to have the 
aforesaid three kinds of supposition is matched with an extreme common to 
incomplex or complex < expressions>, whether spoken or written, the 
term can always have material or personal supposition, and such a sentence 
is to be distinguished. But when it is matched with an extreme signifying 
an intention of the soul, it is to be distinguished insofar as it can have 
simple or personal supposition. But when it is matched with an extreme 
common to all the aforesaid, then it is to be distinguished insofar as it can 
have simple, material or personal supposition. 

Ockham thus gives a complete version of the rule of supposition 
which we first saw in rudimentary form in William of Sherwood. 
Nevertheless, I shall argue in sections II and III, below, that Ockham 
does not really want the rule he gives. It conflicts with the main body 
of his doctrine in two ways; there are pressures from two directions 
to revise his version of the rule. In section IV, I shall examine how 
some later formulations of the rule relieved these pressures. 

II 

The two conflicts just mentioned correspond to the two deficiencies 
noted above in Sherwood’s discussion. The first conflict arises from 
Ockham’s accepting the view that some sentences must be distinguished 
according to the kinds of supposition their subject terms may have. 
The second arises in addition from Ockham’s own apparent contribu¬ 
tion, namely, from his account of the relevant features of predicates. 
The first conflict may be brought out in the following steps: 

1) The division of supposition into personal, material and simple 
applies to terms in the mental language (concepts) as much as to 
spoken or written terms in physical language. 10 

2) The kind or kinds of supposition a subject term may have is 
determined by the rule of supposition. 

3) According to that rule, some sentences are equivocal and must 
be distinguished. 

4) Hence, some sentences in the mental language are equivocal and 
must be distinguished. 

5) But, on the contrary, there is no equivocation in the mental 
language. 


10 Ibid., I, 64, lines 59-62: "Sicut autem talis diversitas suppositionis potest 
competere tennino vocali et scripto, ita etiam potest competere termino mentali, 
quia intentio potest supponere pro illo quod significat, et pro se ipsa, et pro voce 
et scripto.” On Ockham’s mental language, cf. John Trentman, “Ockham on 
Mental,” Mind 79 (1970), pp. 586-590. 
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Step 4 could of course be avoided by holding that Ockham's rule 
applies only to spoken and written language, and that the kind of 
supposition a term (concept) has in the mental language is to be decided 
in some other way. There is no evidence, however, that Ockham 
himself meant his rule of supposition to be restricted in this manner. 
Moreover, later writers met the above problem by revising the rule, 
not by restricting its applicability. 

There remains the justification of my claim in step 5 that Ockham 
wants no equivocation in the mental language. With respect to equi¬ 
vocal terms , he is explicit: 11 

Now it is to be known first that only an utterance, or some sign instituted 
by convention, is equivocal or univocal, and therefore an intention of the 
soul or concept is not equivocal or univocal, properly speaking. 

Rather the univocity or equivocity of a spoken term is to be accounted 
for by the relation of “subordination” between spoken terms and 
concepts. 12 A univocal spoken term is subordinated to a single concept, 
while an equivocal one is subordinated to several concepts at once. 13 

Mental language then is what accounts for equivocation in spoken 
terms. There can be no equivocal terms (concepts) in mental language, 
since mental terms are not subordinated to anything further which 
could account for the equivocation. 

About equivocal sentences Ockham is not so explicit. What he does 
say indicates a parallel doctrine. Each spoken sentence corresponds to 
a sentence in the mental language. 14 A spoken sentence is true or false 
according as the mental sentence corresponding to it is true or false. 16 

11 Ockham, op. cit., I, 13, lines 6-9: “Est autem primo sciendum, quod sola vox 
vel aliquod signum ad placitum institutum est aequivocum vel univocum, et 
ideo intentio animae vel conceptus non est aequivocus nec univocus proprie 
loquendo.** 

12 On subordination, cf. ibid., I, 3. Written terms are in turn subordinated to 
spoken terms. Cf. ibid., I, 3, lines 25-46. Univocity and equivocation among 
written terms are explained by an obvious extension of the doctrine. 

13 Ibid., I, 13, lines 10-12: “Est autem vox ilia aequivoca, quae significans plura 
non est signum subordinatum uni conceptui, sed est signum unum pluribus 
conceptibus seu intentionibus animae subordinatum.** Also, ibid., lines 40I: 
“ ‘Univocum* autem dicitur omne illud, quod est subordinatum uni conceptui, 
sive significet plura sive non/* 

14 Ibid., I, 3, lines 86-91: “Sed quod oporteat ponere talia nomina mentalis et 
verba et adverbia et coniunctiones et praepositiones, ex hoc convincitur, quod 
omni orationi vocali correspondeat alia mentalis in mente; et ideo sicut illae 
partes propositionis vocalis, quae sunt propter necessitatem signification^ 
impositae, sunt distinctae, sic partes propositionis mentalis correspondentes 
sunt distinctae/* 

15 Cf. e.g., William of Ockham, Quodlibeta septem (Strasbourg, 1491), quodlibet 
5, q. 8, passim. 
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In some cases the correspondence is subject to general rules, and then 
the spoken sentence is said to be taken literally. 16 In other cases a 
spoken sentence is not taken literally, and then we must look in each 
case to the corresponding mental sentence to discover what the speaker 
meant, and how we are to evaluate his utterance. In this way are saved 
many of the authoritative sayings of the ancients, which are false 
literally but true in the sense in which they were made. 17 

The thrust of this is clear. To take a sentence in one sense or another 
is to correlate it (subordinate it) to one mental sentence or another. 
Since there are no further, supramental sentences to which mental 
sentences can be subordinated, no mental sentence can be equivocal. 

The first pressure on Ockham’s rule of supposition, then, is that it 
introduces equivocation into the mental language insofar as it requires 
that certain sentences be "distinguished”. This latter feature of Ock¬ 
ham’s rule is also found in Burley’s, for whom it presented no problem. 
Burley, and realist logicians in general, had no vested interest in mental 
language. 18 But when Ockham and his followers moved the realists’ 
extramental universal into the mind and turned them into concepts, 19 
the old Aristotelian notion of a mental language 20 took on a new 
importance. It is only the nominalist followers of Ockham, then, who 
feel this first pressure on his formulation of the rule of supposition. 

18 Ockham, Summa logicae, II, 19, lines 41-43: “nam tales secundum proprieta- 
tem sermonis et locutionis, hoc est secundum regulas generales, per quas tales et 
consimiles iudicari debent, concedi possunt”. Cf. also Boehner, “Ockham’s 
Theory of Supposition,” pp. 248-253. 

17 Cf. e.g., Ockham, Summa logicae , I, 66, lines 43-45: “Et ita est frequenter, 
quod propositiones authenticae et magistrales sunt falsae de virtute sermonis, 
et verae in sensu, in quo fiunt, hoc est, illi intendebant veras propositiones per 
eas.”; ibid., lines 51-53: “... et caeterae tales multae sunt simpliciter falsae de 
virtute sermonis, tamen illae propositiones, quas Philosophus intendebat per 
istas, sunt verae.”; ibid., I, 77, lines 10-18: “Et ideo multum est considerandum, 
quando terminus et propositio accipitur de virtute sermonis, et quando secun¬ 
dum usum loquentium vel secundum intentionem auctorum, et hoc quia vix 
invenitur aliquod vocabulum, quin in diversis locis librorum philosophorum, 
sanctorum et auctorum aequivoce accipiatur, et hoc penes aliquem modum 
aequivocationis. Et ideo volentes accipere semper vocabulum univoce et uno 
modo, frequenter errant circa intentiones auctorum et inquisitionem veritatis, 
cum fere omnia vocabula aequivoce accipiantur.” 

18 Burley does mention it, however, in Burlei super artem veterem Porphirii et 
Aristotelis (Venice: Otinus (de Luna) Papiensis, 1497, no folio numbers) in his 
commentary on De interpretation 1, 16 a 4ft., where he sides with Ockham and 
against Boethius, saying that terms do not primarily and in general signify 
concepts. 

19 Cf. Etienne Gilson, History of Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages, 
L. K. Shook, tr., (New York: Random House, 1955), PP- 49 *f- 

20 De interpretation, 1, 16 a 4ft. 
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Ill 


The second pressure on Ockham's rule arises from his accepting the 
view that some sentences must be distinguished, and also from his own 
contribution, namely, from his specification of the features of the 
predicate relevant to determining the kind of supposition the subject 
has. The combination of these two, as we shall see, conflicts with his 
own definitions of the various kinds of supposition. 

Ockham divides supposition as follows. 21 First there is the division 
into proper and improper supposition: 22 “Now one ought to know that 
just as there is proper supposition, when, namely, a term stands for 
that which it properly signifies, so there is improper supposition when 
a term is taken improperly." Proper supposition is then subdivided into 
personal, simple and material. Personal supposition is defined as 
follows: 23 

Personal supposition in every case is that had when a term stands for its 
significate, whether that significate be a thing outside the soul, or whether 
it be an utterance or an intention of the soul, whether it be an inscription, 
or anything else imaginable, so that whensoever the subject or predicate of 
a sentence stands for its significate, so that it is taken significatively, the 
supposition is always personal. 


... But this is the definition, that supposition is personal when a term 
stands for its significate, and significatively. 

On the other hand, “supposition is simple when a term stands for an 
intention of the soul but is not taken significatively", 24 while “supposi¬ 
tion is material when a term does not suppose significatively, but 
stands for an utterance of for an inscription." 25 

Ockham's usage suggests that a term is “taken significatively" just 

21 Cf. above, n. 2. 

22 Ockham, Summa logicae, I, 77, lines 1-3: “Oportet autem cognoscere, quod 
sicut est suppositio propria, quando scilicet terminus supponit pro eo, quod 
significat proprie, ita est suppositio impropria, quando terminus accipitur 
improprie.” 

23 Ibid., I, 64, lines 3-8, 24-26: '‘Suppositio personalis universaliter est ilia, 

quando terminus supponit pro suo significato, sive illud significatum sit res 
extra animam, sive sit vox sive intentio animae, sive sit scriptum, sive quodcum- 
que aliud imaginabile, ita quod quandocumque subiectum vel praedicatum 
propositionis supponit pro suo significato, ita quod significative tenetur, semper 
est suppositio personalis/ 1 And, sed ista est definitio, quod suppositio 

personalis est, quando terminus supponit pro suo significato et significative/* 

24 Ibid., lines 27I: “Suppositio simplex est quando terminus supponit pro 
intentione animae, sed non tenetur significative/* 

25 Ibid., lines 39I: “Suppositio materialis est, quando terminus non supponit 
significative, sed supponit vel pro voce vel pro scripto.** 
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in case it stands for what it signifies. 26 But if this is so, then the 
definition of personal supposition quoted above is redundant, and 
personal supposition occurs just whenever a term stands for what it 
signifies. This seems to be confirmed by passages where Ockham 
conveniently ignores the *'taken significatively” proviso, as if it 
added nothing to the definition. 27 We shall take this as Ockham’s 
doctrine. 

On the basis of this doctrine, the subjects of the following sentences 
stand for what they signify, and hence must have only personal 
supposition: 28 

1) Concept is a species. 

2) Noun has four letters. 

3) Being is a participle. 

On the other hand, by Ockham’s rule of supposition, the subject of 
1) may have simple supposition, that of 2) material supposition, and 
that of 3) either. The rule of supposition, then, conflicts with Ockham's 
definitions of the main divisions of supposition. This is the second 
pressure on Ockham’s rule. 


IV 

To the best of my knowledge, no mediaeval author ever mentioned 
these conflicts and pressures. But some later mediaeval nominalists in 
fact adopted rules of supposition that lessened the pressures or relieved 

26 Cf. e.g., his examples ibid., lines 28-31, 40-42. Cf. also ibid., II, 22, lines 15!., 
where after setting out a rule for converting sentences about the past or about 
the future, he says: "Et est ista regula intelligence, quando subiectum supponit 
personaliter, hoc est significative.'* 

27 Cf. ibid., I, 64, lines 9-21. A somewhat more serious problem with Ockham's 
account is that if "taken significatively" is redundant in the definition of 
personal supposition, then that definition coincides with the definition of proper 
supposition—unless the word 'properly' in the latter definition, quoted above, is 
construed very peculiarly indeed. Ockham would have done better to define 
proper supposition as Burley does, op. cit., ca. 1, p. 2, lines 18-20: "Suppositio 
propria est, quando terminus supponit pro aliquo, pro quo de virtute sermonis 
permittitur supponere." 

28 The lack of quotation marks will perhaps bother the modem reader. Recall 
that the doctrine of supposition was designed in part to make the kinds of 
distinction we make today with quotation marks. Note also that Latin, lacking 
an indefinite article, would be perfectly comfortable taking the subjects of these 
sentences in personal supposition. They would then be "indefinite" sentences. 
We could in English add an indefinite article without changing the sense: '(A) 
concept is a species', etc. Such indefinite sentences were traditionally treated 
like particular sentences: ‘Some concept is a species', etc. 
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them altogether. Richard Lavenham, 29 for instance, adopts what are 
essentially Ockham's definitions of the main branches of supposition, 30 
and says: 31 

But here it is to be noted as a rule that whensoever the subject of some 
sentence is a term of first intention and the predicate of second intention, 
then the subject stands simply and the predicate personally.... 


... And it is to be noted as a rule that whensoever the subject of some 
sentence is a term of first imposition and the predicate of second imposition, 
then the subject stands materially and the predicate personally. 

The explication of first and second intention and of first and second 
imposition need not detain us, and is moreover rather problematic in 
Lavenham. It appears that the features of predicates that are impor¬ 
tant for Lavenham's analysis are not altogether the same as those that 
Ockham uses. 32 What concerns us here, however, is the fact that he 
does not view sentences of the kinds he mentions as equivocal; they do 
not have to be distinguished. What Lavenham does, in effect, is to 
eliminate Burley's and Ockham's bias in favor of personal supposition; 
terms can no longer have personal supposition in just any sentence. 
The tendency here is to avoid distinguishing sentences in Burley's and 
Ockham's fashion, and thereby to avoid the first conflict in Ockham's 
theory. 

In Lavenham, however, this is as yet only a tendency. He gives only 
a partial account, not mentioning the cases in which both subject and 
predicate are of second intention or of second imposition, or in which 
the predicate is of first intention or first imposition. It is moreover not 

29 Died after 1399. Cf. my “The Treatises On Modal Propositions and On Hypo¬ 
thetical Propositions by Richard Lavenham/* Mediaeval Studies 35 (1973), 
pp. 49-59, and references there. 

30 Lavenham, Suppositions, paragraphs 6-11, edited in my “Five Logical 
Tracts by Richard Lavenham/* forthcoming in a Festschrift for Anton C. Pegis, 
to be published by the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies. In fact, Laven¬ 
ham streamlines Ockham’s definitions to the extent of making explicit the role 
of the phrase ‘taken significatively* (par. 6), and cutting it from Ockham’s 
definition of personal supposition (par. 11). Lavenham’s definition of proper 
supposition (par. 2), however, has the same shortcoming as Ockham’s. Cf. above, 
n. 27, and my introduction to “Five Logical Tracts’*. 

31 Suppositiones, par. 7: “Sed hie notandum est pro regula quod quandocum- 
que subjectum alicujus propositionis est terminus primae intentionis et praedica- 
tum secundae intentionis, tunc subjectum supponit simpliciter et praedicatum 
personaliter.’’ Ibid., par. 10: “. .. Et notandum est pro regula quod quando- 
cumque subjectum alicujus propositionis est terminus primae impositionis et 
praedicatum secundae impositionis, tunc subjectum <supponit> materialiter 
et praedicatum personaliter.’’ 

32 Cf. the discussion in my introduction to “Five Logical Tracts’*. 
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clear whether he avoids Ockham's second problem, since it is not clear 
just which features of predicates Lavenham takes to be relevant, and 
how they work. 

Paul of Pergula , 33 however, adopts an account that avoids complete¬ 
ly both of Ockham's problems. He allows only two main branches of 
supposition, personal and material , 34 distinguished according as the 
term stands for its "personal significate" or for its "material signifi- 
cate ". 35 Now : 36 


the personal significate is that which a term signifies for which, or a pronoun 
pointing to it, it can be verified affirmatively without a material sign, as: 
Socrates is a man. The material significate is what a term signifies for 
which, or a pronoun pointing to it, it cannot be verified affirmatively 
without a material sign, as: The term man is ly man. 

Terms which are truly predicable of themselves both with and without 
adding the particle ‘ly' have only one significate; otherwise they have 
two. Those of the first kind include: being, something, sign, term, noun 
etc . 37 

Pergula then gives his version of the rule of supposition . 38 For our 
purposes there are two things to note. First, Pergula nowhere allows a 
sentence to be "distinguished" according to the kinds of supposition 


33 Died 1451. Cf. Mary Anthony Brown, ed., Paul of Pergula : Logica and 
Tractatus de sensu composito et diviso, (St. Bonaventure, N.Y.: The Franciscan 
Institute, 1961), p. v. 

34 T. K. Scott, op. cit., p. 31, n. 57, suggests that Buridan was alone in rejecting 
simple supposition as a distinct kind. Paul of Pergula is a counterexample. 

35 Paul of Pergula, Logica, tract 2 (“De suppositionibus”), lines 5-7: “Supposi- 
tionum personalis est acceptio termini in propositione pro suo personali signifi- 
cato. Materialis est acceptio termini in propositione pro suo materiali significa- 
to ” The tract has been translated by Ivan Boh, “Paul of Pergula on Suppositions 
and Consequences,” Franciscan Studies 25 (1965), pp. 30-89. For the passages 
relevant to this discussion, cf. ibid., pp. 36f. 

36 Paul of Pergula, loc. cit., lines 8-13: “Significatum personale est quod aliquis 
terminus significat pro quo vel pronomine demonstrante illud quod potest 
affirmative verificari sine signo materiali ut: Sortes est homo. Significatum 
materiale est quod aliquis terminus significat pro quo vel de pronomine demon¬ 
strante illud non potest affirmative verificari sine signo materiali ut: Iste 
terminus homo est ly homo.” The particle ‘ly* is as close as the mediaevals came 
to our quotation marks. Notice that its scope is ambiguous—it governs an 
unspecified amount of what follows it. Notice also that it is not used everywhere 
we should use quotation marks. See the last example in the quotation. 

37 Ibid., lines 17-25. 

38 Ibid., lines 26-60. The rules are complete—i.e., they cover all possible cases. 
Note also that whereas for Burley and Ockham, and as far as can be determined 
for Lavenham as well, the predicate of a sentence always has personal supposi¬ 
tion, this is not so for Pergula. 
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its terms may have. In one kind of case , 39 he admits, no general rule 
can be given. But in that case, he says, we must look to the common 
idiom to determine the supposition of the terms—no mention is made 
of equivocation or of any need to distinguish senses. Pergula thus 
completes the tendency we observed in Lavenham, avoiding completely 
the first conflict in Ockham's theory. 

The second noteworthy feature of Pergula's account concerns those 
terms which he says have only one significate. These seem to be just 
the terms responsible for the second conflict in Ockham's theory. 
Pergula treats them as a separate case, and says that they always have 
personal supposition—even when the particle ‘ly' is added to them . 40 
By singling out such cases for special treatment, Pergula avoids 
Ockham's problem. The solution is in effect a revision of Ockham's 
analysis of the role of the relevant features of predicates. 

It appears then that at least some logicians in the Ockhamist tradition 
eventually managed to work themselves out of the difficulties Ockham 
brought upon himself by accepting the need for "distinguishing" 
sentences, and by his own analysis of predicates. They did this by 
rejecting the bias in favor of personal supposition which was responsible 
for the need to distinguish, and by a somewhat revised account of 
predicates. Although no one seems to have explicitly mentioned the 
pressures and conflicts in Ockham's theory, it is hard to believe that 
the doctrine evolved in this way by coincidence. The pressure were 
felt. 

Bloomington, Indiana 
Indiana University 


39 Rule 6, ibid., lines 52-60, namely, where both subject and predicate are of 
second intention, are without the particle ‘ly*, and have two significates. 

40 Rule 1, ibid., lines 26-28. 
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Vivarium, XII, 2 (1974) 


Boethius's Works on the Topics 


ELEONORE STUMP 


T he De topicis differentiis appears to be the mature product of an 
excellent mind. It shows the same acumen, subtlety, and care as 
Boethius's other logical treatises; and it seems to build on the 
training and insight Boethius manifested in his earlier treatises . 1 It is 
a complete study of the discipline for finding arguments, both dialec¬ 
tical and rhetorical. Boethius works his diverse material, from different 
traditions and from different disciplines, into one coherent and elegant 
system unequaled, as far as I know, in any of the material that has 
come down to us from antiquity and the early middle ages . 2 Not only 
does he attempt to expound and reconcile the different divisions of 
Topics, but he also provides a theoretical foundation for the whole dis¬ 
cipline. His analysis of rhetoric, he claims, is original with him; and 
the more one studies that analysis, the more one is inclined to believe 
him . 3 His treatment of the Topics themselves is radically different 
from anything in Aristotle's Topics and contains much that is not in 
Cicero's Topica . His treatise, then, seems to be an original and impor¬ 
tant logical work. And the natural, common-sense view one gains from 
reading the De top. diff. and the companion piece In Ciceronis Topica , 
with their many cross-references to Boethius's other works on logic, is 
that Boethius was a highly trained scholar with admirable philosophi¬ 
cal gifts, who wrote a number of independent and original logical works 
in addition to his translations of Aristotle. 

But a thesis which runs counter to the common-sense view has been 
published; James Shiel in his article Boethius ' Commentaries on Aris - 

1 The De top. diff. is one of the last works Boethius produced. See L. M. De Rijk, 
On the Chronology of Boethius* Works on Logic II, Vivarium 2 (1964), 153-154 
and 157-161. 

2 See the Introduction and Chapters I-III in my unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
Boethius's De topicis differentiis, Cornell University, 1975. 

3 See the notes to my translation of Bk. IV in my dissertation. See also Michael 
Leff, The Logician's Rhetoric : an Analysis of De diff. top. Liber IV, paper pre¬ 
sented at the ninth annual medieval conference at Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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totle 4 has argued that Boethius’s works on logic are not original com¬ 
positions but are rather his translations of Greek Neo-Platonic scholia 
on Aristotle’s Organon. His thesis seems to be gaining currency; two 
eminent scholars in the field, Minio-Paluello 5 and De Rijk, 6 accept or 
support it. In this article, after considering very briefly some treatment 
of Shiel’s thesis in the literature, I want to discuss the thesis in detail 
as it applies to Boethius’s work on the Topics. My main concern is to 
examine and discuss Shiel’s evidence for his counter-intuitive theory; 
if it does not stand up under scrutiny, we are free to return to the 
common-sense view and to take Boethius’s works on the Topics, at 
least, to be just what they appear to be—his original compositions. 

Scholars discussing Shiel’s work differ about just how extensive his 
thesis is meant to be. C. J. De Vogel thinks Shiel is arguing that “every 
line and every word of Boethius’ commentaries and treatises was a 
translation of Greek notes”. 7 L. Minio-Paluello seems to think Shiel’s 
claims are narrower and do not cover anything from the two treatises 
on the Topics except the Themistian material in Bk. II of De top. diff . 8 
There are two main reasons for taking Shiel’s thesis as Minio-Paluello 
does: first, the claim that these treatises are translations of Greek 
scholia is especially implausible; 9 and secondly, Shiel nowhere argues 
such a claim explicitly. But I think a close reading of Shiel’s article 
supports something more nearly like De Vogel’s view. The problem 
Shiel sets himself concerns the status of all Boethius’s works on logic. 
At the beginning of his article, Shiel says, “The present article therefore 
proposes to examine the other extant results of Boethius’ promise, the 
commentaries and treatises. Are they really original or are they too 
translated from Greek ?” (p. 217). As he begins to summarize, he speaks 
of the conclusion he is about to draw as a general conclusion about all 
the Boethian commentaries and treatises he has mentioned (and these 
include the treatises on the Topics) (p. 241); and the conclusion he goes 
on to draw is that Boethius’s contribution to medieval philosophy was 
nothing more than that of a translator and transmitter (pp. 243-244). 

4 Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies 4 (1958), 217-244. 

5 Cf. L. Minio-Paluello, Les traductions et les commentaires aristoteliciens de Boece 
in: Studia Patristica II, fifth series, v. 9; 1957; pp. 358-365. 

* Cf. L. M. De Rijk, On the Chronology of Boethius’ Works on Logic I and II, 
Vivarium 2 (1964), 1-49, 125-162. 

7 Boethiana I, Vivarium 9 (1971), p. 58. 

8 Cf., e.g., Les traductions, p. 360. 

* Both In Cic. Top. and De top. diff. depend on Latin rhetorical and philosophi¬ 
cal treatises, namely, Cicero’s Topica and/or De inventione ; and it is extremely 
strange to think of Greek Neo-Platonists reading and commenting on Cicero. 
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The impression that Shiel takes the treatises on the Topics, too, to be 
translations is strengthened when we see that he thinks all the cross- 
references in Boethius’s logical works (among which these treatises are 
included) are translated from scholia ( cf .. pp. 238 and 243). And Shiel 
says nothing to indicate that either of the treatises on the Topics is an 
exception to his general conclusion or that in these treatises Boethius 
made an original contribution to the medieval world. 

So in this article I will direct my argument against the thesis that 
all Boethius’s logical works, including the two treatises on the Topics, 
are translations of Greek scholia rather than his own compositions. My 
main business, however, will be examining the points Shiel makes in 
his discussions of the Boethian works on the Topics; so most of my 
criticisms will be applicable to Shiel’s article even if he means to assert 
only a narrower thesis. But if Shiel does intend only a narrower hypo¬ 
thesis, if he does think that Boethius’s treatises on the Topics are origi¬ 
nal work, then the conclusion to his article is too strong (pp. 243-244). 
He concludes that Boethius’s service to logic was basically the work of 
a translator, nothing more. If De top. diff. is original, however, then 
Boethius made a significant original contribution to medieval philoso¬ 
phy, because that treatise was very important not only in later medie¬ 
val logic but in medieval rhetoric as well. 10 And so Boethius’s service 
to medieval thinkers was that of a philosopher and scholar as well as 
translator and transmitter. 

De Rijk in his two articles On the Chronology of Boethius’ Works on 
Logic gives the impression that, on the whole, he accepts Shiel’s hypo¬ 
thesis, though it is not clear whether he takes that hypothesis in a 
broad or a narrow sense {cf., e.g., pp. 4, 31, and 144). De Rijk never 
explicitly examines Shiel’s thesis or the evidence offered for it; and he 
refers to Shiel’s work most often only as providing evidence warranting 
caution in the use of cross-references to establish the chronology of 
Boethius’s works. It is mostly on the question of the cross-references 
that De Rijk feels Shiel’s hypothesis has to be qualified. Shiel thinks 
all the cross-references are just translations from the scholia and not 
Boethius’s own {cf. Shiel pp. 238 and 243); but De Rijk shows that 
some of the more exact references should be taken as Boethius's and 


10 For the importance of De top. diff. in medieval rhetoric, see James Murphy, 
Rhetoric in the Middle Ages, University of California Press, 1974; Chapter II, 
pp. 112-1x7. See also Michael Leff, Boethius and the History of Medieval Rhetoric, 
Central States Speech Journal 24 (1974), pp. 137-138. 
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can safely be used in fixing the relative dates of Boethius's works (see 
e.g., De Rijk p. 158). 

Minio-Paluello takes Shiel’s thesis as applying to only some of Boe¬ 
thius’s logical works, including certain parts of De top. diff.; and though 
he does not examine it in detail, he agrees with it: 

“Les analyses d6taill6s de M. Shiel donnent des preuves assez persuasives 
que tout ce que Ton trouve dans les commentaries aux Categories et au De 
interpretatione aussi bien que dans les commentaries k VIsagoge de Porphyre, 
dans les trois Traites sur les Syllogismes, et dans la partie th^mistienne du 
De differentiis topicis se r6duit k des traductions, adaptations, amplifications 
de ce qu'on trouverait tout naturellement dans le texte et dans les marges 
d’un volume scolaire de VOrganon de provenance ath6nienne (de Tentourage 
de Proclus)”. 11 

De Vogel takes Shiel's thesis to be that all Boethius's works on logic 
are simply translations of Scholia, and in her article Boethiana 1 12 she 
argues against it. She presents a general argument and does not con¬ 
sider the particulars of Shiel's evidence. It is unnecessary to recount 
her case against Shiel in detail here; I want instead simply to sum¬ 
marize the way in which she proceeds against him. First, she says that 
Shiel's observations are on the whole correct but that his explanation 
of those observations is not the only one possible and is, in fact, the 
more implausible of the alternatives. Shiel's hypothesis requires that 
Boethius translated in a mechanical sort of way whatever he found in 
his scholia. For example, Shiel thinks that Boethius's famous promise 
to translate Plato and Aristotle and reconcile their doctrines is not his 
promise at all but simply a literal translation without any appropriate 
change of voice to indicate that the promise is not Boethius's own (see, 
e.g., pp. 243-244). Because Boethius does seem to have been a trained 
scholar (as the Consolatio, for example, suggests), an equally good and 
certainly more plausible explanation of Shiel's data is that Boethius 
took an independent attitude in dealing with his sources for logic as he 
did with his sources for musicology, according to De Vogel (p. 59). To 
conclude on the basis of the evidence Shiel has presented that all 
Boethius's works on logic are translations of Greek marginalia is, she 
says, "a mere guess" (p. 60). Secondly, she adduces certain Boethian 
passages which it seems impossible to consider as translations of Neo- 
Platonic scholia (pp. 59-60); for instance, in In Cic . Top. 1070 D, Boe- 

11 Les Traductions , p. 360. Cf. also Minio-Paluello, A Latin Commentary (? 
Translated by Boethius) on the Prior Analytics and its Greek Sources, The Journal 
of Hellenic Studies LXXVII (1957), 93-*°2. 

12 Vivarium 9 (1971), 49-66. 
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thius is skeptical about a theological doctrine he identifies as 
Platonic. 

I think De Vogel's arguments are generally sensible and well-founded, 
and it seems to me that one might add another argument to each of her 
two groups of arguments against Shiel, the general arguments and the 
counter-instances. As a general argument, it strains credulity to think 
that the mind which produced the Consolation of Philosophy , a book 
that captivated the European world for well over a miUenium, occupied 
itself in an abundant library for nearly two decades before it composed 
that masterpiece by doing nothing but translating and adapting scholia 
from the margins of one book. And as a counter-instance which one 
might add to the passages De Vogel gives, there is an example in De 
top. diff. 1199 B15-C4, in the very Book of the treatise Shiel thinks 
most likely to have come from Greek scholia, which is a quotation from 
a speech of Cicero's, In Catil . I.3. Marius Victorinus quotes the Cicero¬ 
nian passage in his commentary on De inventione ; 13 and since both De 
inv. and Victorinus are important sources for Boethius, he may have 
taken the quotation from Victorinus rather than directly from Cicero. 
Since the passage in 1199 B15-C4 is a quotation, it could come from 
Greek scholia only if Greek Neo-Platonists were quoting Cicero in the 
original Latin. It seems safe to say, then, that Boethius “will not have 
found that [quotation] in any Greek marginal notes originating from 
the Neoplatonist School of Athens''. 14 

And finally, two of Boethius's sources for the De top. diff. are works 
which are still extant: Cicero's Topica and De inventione . Comparison 
of the De top . diff. Books III and IV with those two Ciceronian books 
tends to bear out De Vogel's hypothesis that Boethius drew on certain 
works as sources but maintained independence from them. 15 

Shiel discusses all three of Boethius's works on the Topics, the two 
treatises and the lost commentary on Aristotle's Topics. For the com¬ 
mentary on the Topics , Shiel gives an argument explicitly concluding 
that the work was nothing but a translation: 

“Boethius also refers three times to a commentary of his own on Aristotle's 
Topics. Hence—exactly as in the case of the Analytics —either he had trans¬ 
lated from scholia a commentary which is now lost or else he was thinking 
of scholia which he was on the point of translating" (p. 240). 


13 Rhetores Latini Minores, C. Halm, Lipsiae, 1863, p. 227. 

14 As De Vogel says in connection with a different example, p. 59. 

15 Cf, e.g. y 1207 B3 and 1209 C9 and the notes to my translation of those pas¬ 
sages in my dissertation. 
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If we lay out Shiel’s argument here, it comes to this: 

(1) Boethius refers three times to a commentary of his on the Topics. 

(2) Therefore, Boethius had translated or was about to translate a com¬ 
mentary from Greek scholia. 

The conclusion is, of course, completely unjustified. But perhaps the 
parenthetical comment about the Analytics is meant to imply that the 
argument is an argument from analogy. We might add this premiss to 
his argument then: 

(iA) The case of the commentary on the Topics is exactly the same as the 
case of the commentary on the Analytics. 

Even with this premiss, the argument is, of course, still invalid; it 
requires at least this additional premiss: 

(iB) The commentary on the Analytics is a translation of scholia and not 
Boethius's own work. 

If we look at the section of ShieFs article in which he discusses the 
commentary on the Analytics , we find that he says nothing more than 
this to support his claim about that commentary: 

". . . apparently Boethius’ text had other marginalia from which he hoped 
to compose a complete commentary on the Analytics: 

829d:... si qua vero desint in Analyticis nostris calcatius exprimemus” 
(P- 239). 

The quotation from Boethius which Shiel gives here shows only that 
Boethius meant to write a commentary, not that he had marginalia 
from which he could or meant to produce that commentary. So Shiel 
offers no argument or evidence which supports his claim about the 
commentary on the Analytics ; and premiss (iB), crucial to ShieFs case 
here, has to stand in the argument as an unjustified assertion. But 
suppose, for the sake of argument, that (iB) is true, as it may in fact 
be. 16 The argument is an argument from analogy; it depends on show¬ 
ing that the case of the commentary on the Topics is really just the 
same as that of the commentary on the Analytics in the respect rele¬ 
vant to the conclusion. But Shiel gives no argument at all to show even 
that the case of the two commentaries is in general the same. The state¬ 
ment that they are the same—premiss (iA)—is an unsupported claim; 

16 Minio-Paluello has found some Latin marginalia in a manuscript of the Prior 
Analytics which seem to be translations of parts of Greek commentaries; and 
he suggests that these Latin marginalia may be the Boethian commentary on 
the Analytics. A Latin Commentary, op. cit. 
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Shiel does not explain in what way they are the same or how the 
sameness is one relevant to the conclusion he wants to draw. 

Two of the important premisses of Shiel's argument about the com¬ 
mentary on the Topics , then, are altogether unsupported; and, “exactly 
as in the case of the commentary on the Analytics ”, there is no evidence 
for the claim that the commentary on the Topics is a translation of 
scholia and not Boethius's own work. Shiel's conclusion amounts to no 
more than—in De Vogel's words—a mere guess. 

Shiel discusses Boethius's commentary on Cicero's Topica only very 
briefly, and he says four things about it (p. 240). First he says that 
Boethius intends with this work to complete Victorinus's commentary 
on the same Ciceronian treatise. 17 Then he adduces a number of passa¬ 
ges to show that Boethius makes much of his access to the Greek text 
of Aristotle's Topics . Next Shiel says that Boethius gives a quotation 
from the Physics , which he says Boethius has taken from Greek notes. 
And, finally, Shiel says that this material from the Physics , found in 
the Greek notes, seems to be the same material Boethius is relying on 
in a passage in his commentary on De Int. 

Shiel's first point, that Boethius “undertook to complete Victorinus' 
commentary'' on Cicero's Topica , seems to be just a mistake. Boethius 
says explicitly in the very paragraph cited by Shiel that he is going to 
write a commentary on the whole Ciceronian treatise, including the 
parts Victorinus has already commented on: 

Nos vero et hanc ipsam particulam, quam Victorinus attigit, diligenter (ut 
possumus) aggrediamur, et longius expositione progressi cum Topicorum 
debemus fine consistere. 18 

Boethius does begin his commentary from the very beginning of 
Cicero's treatise. And it is clear that the beginning of Boethius's com¬ 
mentary is not just a reproduction of Victorinus's, because Boethius 
describes the four books of Victorinus's commentary, and they do not 
correspond to the material in the first part of Boethius's work. For in¬ 
stance, Boethius says that Victorinus's commentary on Top. 2.8-4.23 
contains many examples from Virgil and Terence; but the correspond¬ 
ing section in Boethius's commentary certainly does not contain many 
such examples and seems in fact devoid of them. 

Secondly, of the seven references Shiel gives to demonstrate that 

17 Victorinus's commentary on Cicero's Topica is no longer extant. See Pierre 
Hadot, Marius Victorinus, fitudes Augustiniennes, Paris, 1971, pp. H5ff. 
i 18 PL 1041 Dio-13. Ciceronis Opera omnia, ed. I. C. Orellius and G. Baiterus, 
Turici, 1833; vol. V, 1; p. 271. 15-17. 
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“Boethius constantly shows off his possession of the Greek text of 
Aristotle’s Topics”, three contain no mention of the Topics at all. 
1051 B refers to Aristotle’s Analytics. In 1119 B Boethius discusses 
Aristotle’s division of opposites, which occurs prominently not in the 
Topics but in the Categories. And in 1x45 D Boethius considers Aris¬ 
totle’s four causes, which do not figure in the Topics in an important 
way but which do have a more prominent role in, say, the Posterior 
Analytics, among the logical works of Aristotle, though, of course, the 
basic discussion of the causes occurs in the Physics. 

Thirdly, Shiel says that Boethius has a quotation from the Physics, 
but he does not identify the passage which he thinks constitutes the 
quotation or the place in the Physics from which he thinks it comes. 
As far as I can tell, there is no such quotation; and the only passage 
which Boethius himself identifies as Aristotelian, in the preceding sec¬ 
tion of the commentary (1150 B12-13), seems to be a summary or state¬ 
ment of Aristotle’s position rather than a quotation. 19 Shiel then cites 
a passage from Boethius to indicate that the supposed quotation from 
the Physics came from Greek scholia—though Shiel does not suggest 
what text they were scholia to, nor is there any suggestion I know of, 
either in Boethius or in Shiel, to indicate that Boethius had some 
Aristotelian text of the Organon at his elbow while he was writing a 
commentary on Cicero (and it is part of Shiel’s thesis (p. 243) that all 
the Greek scholia in question were scholia to the Organon). Shiel’s 
quotation of the Boethian passage is this: 

"1152C: sed si cui commentaries nostros inspicere vacuum fuerit, sciet haec 

nos ex Aristotelis secundo Physicorum volumine advertisse.'' 

Shield * sciet* here is either an error or an unnoted emendation; both 
the PL and the Orelli 20 editions have *sciat\ The Orelli edition also 
has the more correct ‘ vertisse ' instead of ‘advertisse’. But this whole 
passage says nothing more than that if someone found it not worth¬ 
while to consider Boethius's commentaries, he ought to know that 
Boethius has observed "these things" in—or translated them from— 
Bk. II of Aristotle's Physics . Whether one reads with the PL or the 
Orelli edition, and whether or not one takes ' vertisse ' or ‘ advertisse ' in 
the sense of ‘translate', what in this passage serves as evidence that 
Boethius took any of his Aristotelian material here from scholia ? 


19 Boethius's discussion in this passage is about chance and the Aristotelian 
view of it. For Aristotle's discussion of chance, see Physics II, v-vi. 

20 Ciceronis Opera , ed. Orellius; vol. V, i; p. 373.1-2. 
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And, finally, Shiel says that Boethius seems to be referring here to 
the same material he uses in the commentary on De Int. (ed. Meiser; 
2a, I90.i2ff.). But the discussions in the two works are only superfi¬ 
cially the same. In the passage from the commentary on Cicero, 21 
Boethius is discussing chance and comparing Cicero's definition, which 
Boethius thinks inadequate, to Aristotle's. The passage cited from the 
commentary on De Int., however, contains a discussion not of chance 
but of contingent, which Boethius says (190.1-5) is partly what chance 
produces and partly not; and he goes on to consider examples of the 
different senses of f contingent '. Both passages speak of a man leaving 
his house in order to see a friend, but the image is used in radically 
different ways in the two passages and is nor found in Phytict Il.v-vi 
at all. Nowhere in the passage on contingent does he discuss the nature 
of chance, which is the subject of the passage in the other commentary. 

Each of Shiel's four points about In Cic. Top., then, is imprecise or 
mistaken. But it is important to notice that even if all his points were 
wholly correct, as far as his general thesis about Boethius is concerned, 
his points here support nothing more than the claim that Boethius took 
one quotation in his commentary on Cicero from Greek scholia. There 
is nothing here that can count as evidence that the entire treatise is a 
translation, and there is no reason for given up the common-sense view 
that this treatise is, as it seems to be, Boethius's original composition. 22 

The argument on De top. diff. is more complex. Shiel makes a number 
of points designed to establish that at least the Themistian part of De 
top. diff. comes from a scholion to the Topict in Boethius's copy of the 
Organon. Shiel says (p. 241) : 

“All the dialecticae rationes used in the De diff. top. by Boethius, including 
the long discussion of magis, minus etc., axe elaborated from the simple 
Themistian diagram given in contrast to Cicero's at 1202 cd. Boethius' other 
references to Themistius (1214 a, 1215 a) are obivously based also on that 
diagram. The diagram came from Themistius' commentary on the Topics , 
now lost. And since it is precisely for this Themistian material that Boethius 
refers to his own commentary on the Topics , I take it for certain that the 
diagram was a scholion in his Graeca volumina of the Topics ” 

I want to dispute not only the conclusion but each point leading up to 
the conclusion as well. 

The phrase " dialecticae rationed' is not Boethius's designation for 
Topics; it occurs in a discussion not about Topics but rather about the 
difference between rhetoric and dialectic (1216 D), and in the context 

21 Orelli p. 371.38-374.5; PL 1151 B8-1153 C6. 

22 In this connection, cf. p. 2 and footnote 9 above. 
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it seems to mean something like dialectical arguments. According to 
Boethius, arguments are rationes (1x74 D1-2), but Topics are orationes 
or the differentiae of orationes (1174 C5-6 and 1185 A4-8). And the 
phrase “dialecticae rationes” occurs in a sentence in which Boethius, 
having showed how rhetoric and dialectic differ, says that Cicero’s 
Topica discusses how to produce rhetorical arguments but Aristotle’s 
Topics discusses how to dispute about dialecticae rationes . 23 I am not 
sure whether Shiel uses 'dialecticae rationes’ to refer to Topics in general 
or only to dialectical Topics; but the latter possibility makes better 
sense, and I take that as Shiel’s meaning for the phrase. 

If that is how Shiel means the phrase, then Bk. IV of De top. diff. 
is no longer under suspicion of being only a translation. That Book is 
devoted to rhetorical, not dialectical, Topics; and they are rhetorical 
Topics taken from Cicero’s De inventione. Book III does contain dialec¬ 
tical Topics, but they are not Topics which correspond to the Themis- 
tian diagram. They correspond to the Ciceronian diagram given imme¬ 
diately below the Themistian one, and they come from Cicero’s Topica. 
From Shiel’s argument here, then, Bk. Ill also cannot be considered 
as deriving from Greek scholia. But even for Bk. II, which contains 
dialectical Topics corresponding to the Themistian diagram, there is no 
evidence that the discussion of the Topics is an elaboration of the dia¬ 
gram. Given the complex and subtle treatment of the Topics in Bk. II, 
the much more natural view is that Boethius provides the diagram to 
summarize his discussion, rather than the discussion to elaborate the 
diagram; and Shiel offers no evidence or argument to contradict that 
common-sense view. Furthermore, there are two other sets of diagrams 
in the treatise as well as a Ciceronian diagram which matches the 
Themistian diagram in question. There is no indication that Boethius 
did not construct these diagrams himself; and if he did, why should 
he not also have constructed the Themistian diagram ? 

If Shiel were right, however, that Boethius’s discussion of Topics, 
even in Bk. II, is an elaboration of a diagram, then Boethius would 
have greater claims to originality than had been thought even before 
Shiel argued the opposite view. The discussion in Bk. II is complicated 
and philosophically excellent; the theory of Topics given there is radi- 

as The use of 'ratio' in 1216 B6 and 'dialectica ratio’ in 1216 B14 is probably the 
same as that of 'dialecticae rationes’ in 1216 D3-4. In conjunction with the pre¬ 
ceding phrase ‘ut progrediatur’ , it seems very unlikely that ’ratio’ (in the first 
passage mentioned) could refer to a Topic. And ‘dialectica ratio’ (in the second 
passage) seems to refer to the immediately following sentence, which is not a 
Topic but an argument containing a Topic. 
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cally different from the theory in Aristotle and a considerable improve¬ 
ment over anything in Cicero. If Boethius wrote it as an elaboration 
of a diagram, his is truly a formidable and original mind. 24 

Next, Shiel says that Boethius's other references to Themistius are 
also obviously based on this diagram. Now, in fact, Themistius is 
mentioned by name not only in the two places cited by Shiel (1214 a, 
1215 a) but also in these: 1194 B1-3; 1196 A15-B1; 1195 C7-10; 1200 
Cio-13, C14-D3, D6-10, Dn-14; 1201 A15-B1; 1202 B2-6, B6-7; 1203 
A1-3, A3-4, A6-8, A13-15, B7-9, B9-10, B11-12, B14-15; 1204 A1-3, 
A3-5, B4-7, B7-9, B12-14, B14-C2; 1203 D1-3, D3-4, D6-1204 D3; 1204 
D3-4, D5, D6-1205 Ai; and another fifteen times in 1205 Ai-1206 A3. 
Many of these references have to do with some dialectical Topic sum¬ 
marized in the Themistian diagram or with some feature of the Them- 
istian system; others, such as those in 1194 B1-3 or 1196 A15-B2, 
contain not a discussion of Topics but some general comment about 
Themistius. Those references discussing Themistian Topics may be 
linked to the Themistian diagram simply because that diagram is a 
list of the Themistian Topics. But there is no sign that any of these 
many references is based on the diagram. 

Thirdly, Shiel says that the Themistian diagram came from Themis- 
tius's commentary on the Topics . There is a footnote to the sentence 
containing that claim, which one might well expect to be a reference 
constituting the evidence for it. But that reference, which is to Themis- 
tius's commentary on Posterior Analytics (ed. Wallies; p. 18.25-27) can¬ 
not serve as evidence even that Themistius ever wrote a commentary 
on the Topics . Themistius in the passage cited is speaking of the Topics 
and refers to them as bs to iq SiaXexTixou; 7rapstX7)(pafxsv”, a phrase 
which at most might suggest that Themistius wrote about the Topics. 
There is nothing whatever in that passage to give evidence that the 
diagram in question came from Themistius's commentary. Shiel's asser¬ 
tion that it does so is utterly unsupported and misleading. 

Fourthly, according to Shiel, Boethius refers to his commentary on 
the Topics for the Themistian material. Now, as Shiel points out (p. 
240 n. 5), Boethius refers to his commentary on the Topics three times: 
1191 A, 1209 C, and 1216 D. But in none of those places is it “for . . . 
Themistian material that Boethius refers to his own commentary on 
the Topics” (Shiel, p. 241). Boethius's point in 1191 A13 is that there 
are many more kinds of Topics from magis and minus than the Themis- 

24 See the notes to my translation of Bk. II and Chapters I and II of my disser¬ 
tation. 
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tian ones given, which will not be treated in his treatise here, but which 
he has discussed in his commentary on the Topics. 25 In 1209 B14-C3 
the Topics Boethius is discussing are not even dialectical, let alone 
Themistian; Boethius in 1209 C says that some of the finer distinctions 
among rhetorical Topics are discussed in his commentary on the Topics. 
And in 1216 D3-6 Boethius says only that he discusses disputation of a 
certain sort in his commentary on the Topics ; Topics are not involved 
in this passage at all. So it seems to be simply mistaken to think that 
Boethius refers to his commentary on the Topics “precisely for this 
Themistian material”. 

Next, in 1173 Cn-14 Boethius says that one of his sources for De 
top. diff. is Graeca volumina, and Shiel here identifies these Graeca 
volumina with the Topics. The identification is explained earlier on p. 
240 of Shiel’s article. He begins by quoting Boethius’s claim that his 
Differentiae of Topics are taken from Greek “ volumina ” as well as 
from Cicero’s Topica. These Greek "volumina” , Shiel says, “turn out 
to be nothing more than Aristotle’s Topics ”; and as evidence for the 
identification, he quotes Boethius’s claim, from the same PL section, 
to have translated Aristotle’s Topics. But the two Boethian statements 
Shiel mentions are separated by about two-thirds of a PL paragraph; 
they are made in two different contexts, and there is no suggestion that 
they are to be linked, that the one elucidates an opaque reference in 
the other. There is, on the other hand, strong evidence against Shiel’s 
point here. The tradition which Boethius says he takes partly from 
Greek "volumina” is, as he says explicitly in that passage and as Shiel 
acknowledges, a tradition about the Differentiae of Topics. But it is 
clear from even a first reading of Aristotle’s Topics that there is nothing 
in them that in any way corresponds to the Differentia of a Topic. 
Boethius has translated Aristotle’s Topics ; he cannot suppose that the 
tradition of the Differentiae of Topics comes from the Topics. And, in 
fact, Boethius says explicitly in his In Cic. Top. that the difference 
between Aristotle’s treatment of the Topics and Cicero’s is that Aris¬ 
totle discusses Topics but Cicero discusses the Differentiae of Topics 
(Orelli p. 282.44-283.4; PL 1051 B2-8). So there seems no evidence for 
and good evidence against the claims that the Greek "volumina” men¬ 
tioned by Boethius are Aristotle’s Topics and that Boethius thinks his 
Differentiae derive from that Aristotelian work. 

Thus, all the points that Shiel adduces for his conclusion here that 

** Aristotle gives a number of Topics from magis and minus for each of the four 
predicables; see Top. Ii4b37ff., I27bi8ff., I37bi4ff., I46ai3ff., and I54a4ff. 
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the Themistian diagram was a scholion to the Topics in Boethius's copy 
of the Organon turn out to be either unsupported assertions or mistaken 
claims, and there is no reason for supposing that the Themistian dia¬ 
gram was such a scholion or that Boethius took his discussion of the 
Themistian Topics from such a scholion. A fortiori , there is no reason 
for thinking that the entire treatise derives from scholia or for rejecting 
the common-sense view that this treatise is Boethius's own and not 
just a translation. 

But, in addition, there is good evidence on the other side to suggest 
that Boethius knew much more of Themistius's commentary on the 
Topics than the diagram which is supposed to have come from that 
commentary. Averroes has preserved portions of Themistius's commen¬ 
tary in his own work on the Topics.™ After an initial search through 
the middle commentary on the Topics , I count nineteen quotations or 
summaries of Themistius. 27 Some of these are comments on a partic¬ 
ular Aristotelian Topic; but where the Themistian passage is more 
general, Themistius's point is mirrored in the De top. diff. The Renais¬ 
sance editions have parallel columns of two different Latin translations, 
one attributed to Mantinus, the other to Abram. For the sake of consis¬ 
tency, I am following and quoting here Mantinus's translation of Aver- 
roes's commentary; but where Abram's differs in some radical way, I 
will add it in double brackets in the appropriate place: 


Averroes 

i. 28D ff. [In 27E ff. Averroes has 
given Theophrastus's and Alexander's 
definition of a Topic and understand¬ 
ing of its function in arguments. Now 
he cites Themistius, whose views differ 
from theirs in important ways.] Themis¬ 
tius vero dicit, quod locus est pro- 
positio universalis, [[quae est in syllo- 
gismo]] quae est verior caeteris propo- 
sitionibus syllogismi, et dicit, quod ilia 
propositio, quae ita se habet, quando- 
que ponitur ipsamet in syllogismo, 
quandoque vero eius significatum, et 
vis eius. 


Boethius 

1. 1185A9-13. [Boethius has just 

said that a Topic is, in one sense, a 
maxima propositio]. 

. . . sint aliae propositiones quae 
cum per se notae sint, turn nihil ul- 
terius habeant quo demonstrentur, at- 
que hae maximae et principales vocen- 
tur, sintque aliae quarum fidem pri- 
mae ac maximae suppleant proposi¬ 
tiones. . . . 

1185 B5-8. Sed hiusmodi propositio 
[1 i.e ., maxima propositio] aliquoties 
quidem intra ambitum argumenti con- 
tinetur, aliquoties vero extra posita 
argumenti vires supplet ac perficit. 


28 As far as I know, Averroes's short and middle commentaries on Aristotle's 
Topics are extant in the original Arabic and also in Latin. For my purposes here, 
I have used only the Latin middle commentary. 

27 Averroes, Primi voluminis pars III Aristotelis stagiritae Topicorum, atque 
Elenchorum libri, cum Averrois Cordubensis in eos media expositions, Venice 1574. 
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2. 43M ff. (ut dicit Themistius) de¬ 

bent annecti huic ipsa agentia et fines, 
atque actiones: nam res, quamm gene- 
ratio est bona, ipsae quoque sunt bonae, 
et si ipsae sunt bonae earum generatio 
est bona, ea vero quae sumuntur a 
corruptione opposito modo se habent: 
nam quorum corruptio est bona, ipsa 
sunt mala, et quorum corruptio est 
mala, ipsa sunt bona, et eadem est 
ratio de ipsis effectivis, nam quae effi- 
ciunt bonum, sunt bona, et quorum 
corruptivum est bonum: ipsa sunt 
mala. 


3. 45 ff. [Averroes comments that 
the twenty-fourth Topic is the Topic 
from similar and is of two kinds, from 
similar in accident and from propor¬ 
tion; Themistius, however, has added 
a third kind]. Themistius autem facit 
tertium locum ipsius similis, et est, qui 
sumitur ex permutatione, et transla- 
tione: nam cum nos volumus attri- 
buere aliquid alicui rei, cuius probatio 
per simile sit probabilior, tunc trans- 
ferimus illam probationem ad ipsum 
simile, quod probabilius est: et ea re 
sic probata per illud, tunc transferi- 
mus illud ad aliud notius, ut usus est 
Plato, cum probat iustitiam in civitate 
ex iustitia in anima [[prout ferunt Aris- 
toteles et Plato de civitatis et animae 
iustitia]]. 

4. 62E ff. [Themistius has four cri¬ 
teria for genus, two of which are ex¬ 
plicitly discussed in Boethius]. . . . ele- 
menta autem horum locorum (ut in¬ 
quit Themistius) sunt quatuor:. . . ter¬ 
tium, ut in sua praedicatione superet, 
ac excedat ipsum subiectum, hoc est, 


2. 1190A3-B3. . . . ab effectibus 
vero et corruptionibus et usibus hoc 
modo; nam si bona est domus, et con¬ 
structs domus bona est, et econtrario, 
si bona est constructs domus, bona 
est domus. Rursus si destructio domus 
mala est, bona est domus, et si bona 
est domus, mala est destructio domus. 
Et si bonum equitare est, bonus est 
equus, et si bonus est equus, bonum 
est equitare. Est autem primum qui- 
dem exemplum a generationibus, quod 
idem ab effectibus vocari potest; se¬ 
cundum a corruptionibus; tertium ab 
usibus: omnium autem maxima pro- 
positio: cuius effectio bona est, ipsum 
quoque bonum est, et econverso; cuius 
corruptio mala est, ipsum quoque bo¬ 
num est, et econverso; et cuius usus 
bonus est, ipsum quoque bonum est, 
et econverso. 

3. 1192 A2-9. Ex transumptione 
hoc modo fit, cum ex his terminis in 
quibus quaestio constituta est, ad aliud 
quiddam notius dubitatio transfertur, 
et ex eius probatione ea quae in quaes- 
tione posita sunt confirmantur, ut So¬ 
crates cum quid posset in uno quoque 
iustitia quaereret, omnem tractatum 
ad reipublicae transtulit magnitudi- 
nem. . . . 


4. 1178 A6-10. Sed si tale est quod 

in quaestione proponitur, ut subiecto 
sit maius, et de subiecti substantia 
praedicetur, erit genus: omne enim 
genus est maius eo de quo praedicatur 
et de substantia eius dicitur, ut animal 
hominis. 


See 28A, 43I, 45C, 46C, 49I, 50I, 58A, 62B, 67H, 69C, 70A, 72I, 73M, 77C, 79C, 
100H, 101G, 106L, 113M. The exact same text seems to be in the Venice 1562 
edition reproduced by the Minerva Press, Frankfurt am Main, 1962; but the 
paragraph letters are sometimes put in wrong or carelessly in this edition. 
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ut sit communius eo, et non aequale 
illi, sicut animal excedit super homi- 
nem: nam si esset aequale ei tunc esset 
proprium, vel differentia: quartumest, 
ut praedicetur de subiecto in eo quod 
quid: quoniam, si non esset in eo quod : 
quid, non esset genus. 


1178 A15-B2. Quod si aequale qui- 
dem sit, sed a ratione substantiae se- 
iunctum, erit proprium: ut risibile 
homini. 

Cf. also 1197 Bio-12: Genusest quod 
de pluribus specie differentibus in eo 
quod quid praedicatur. 28 


These parallel passages, then suggest that Boethius knew and used 
Themistius's commentary on the Topics ; they certainly show that he 
had more of Themistius than the supposed Themistian diagram avail¬ 
able to him. 29 

Shiel's points about Boethius's two treatises on the Topics, then, are 
all imprecise or mistaken; and his arguments about Boethius's works 
on the Topics do not stand up under analysis. If Shiel's radical thesis 
is meant to apply to the two treatises as well as to the lost commentary 
on the Topics , his conclusions are as unwarranted in the case of the 
commentary as they are in the case of the treatises. The evidence and 
arguments which might support the view that Boethius's three works 
on the Topics are merely translations fail to hold up on examination; 
and one may safely return to the natural, common-sense view that the 
commentary and treatises are just what it appears that they are— 
Boethius's own, original work. If, on the other hand, Shiel means his 
hypothesis only in a narrower sense and is willing to grant that the 
two treatises on the Topics are original, then, first of all, some doubt 
is cast on Shiel's claim that the remaining logical works are only trans¬ 
lations. At the least, one might argue that the same training, acumen, 
and inclination which produced the works on the Topics might easily 
have been responsible for other Boethian works on logic. In addition, 
however, in the De top. diff. alone, Boethius cites as his own work a 
treatise on categorical syllogisms (1183 B1-2), on hypothetical syllo¬ 
gisms (1176 B7-9), and on division (1192 D7-8), among others. These 
are all works which Shiel considers not original but simply translations 
(cf. pp. 237-239). But if the works on the Topics are original, then Shiel 
cannot claim that the cross-references in them are just cross-references 
which Boethius translated from scholia; and the references mentioned 
above constitute some evidence that the treatises on syllogisms and on 


28 Cf. also Porphyry, Isagoge, Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca; Berlin, 1887; 
vol. IV, pt. 1; p. 2.15-16. 

29 If Shiel were to suggest that the relevant Themistian passages here were, then, 
among the marginalia in Boethius's copy of the Topics, the appropriate reply, 
I think, would be that the burden of proof is on him; and I see no evidence to 
suggest, let alone to demonstrate, such a contention. 
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division are not, as Shiel thinks, nothing but translations. 30 And, 
secondly, Boethius's works on the Topics, especially De top . diff, were 
extremely influential in later medieval logic and rhetoric. If these 
works are Boethius's independent work, then his contribution to me¬ 
dieval philosophy is not just that of a translator, as Shiel concludes, 
but that of an excellent philosopher as well. 31 

Cornell University (Ithaca, N.Y.) 

Sage School of Philosophy 


30 I do not think it is open to Shiel to reply that Boethius's language in these 
references might be understood as referring to translations. The words Boethius 
uses to refer to his activity in putting together those treatises are the ordinary 
words for literary composition; * conscribo* and ‘compono’ are common examples. 
And Boethius seems careful to distinguish commentaries and treatises from 
translations. In the De top diff., there are twelve references to other Boethian 
works, of which three are references to translations of Aristotle and the rest to 
commentaries and treatises. In In Cic. Top. I count six references to other works 
by Boethius, two to translations of Aristotle and four to commentaries and trea¬ 
tises. Boethius has unambiguous locutions for translation, and he always iden¬ 
tifies his translations of Aristotle as translations. But he says nothing to indicate 
that any of the commentaries or treatises he mentions are translations; and the 
expressions he uses to refer to composing these works are altogether different 
from the language he uses to refer to translating Aristotle. Boethius uses similar 
vocabulary in referring to literary composition of other authors, and I include 
such references for comparison; see the appendix at the end of this article. 

31 This paper has benefited greatly from the many useful comments and criti¬ 
cisms given me by Norman Kretzmann; and I am indebted also to C. J. De 
Vogel, who pointed out some infelicities in an earlier draft. I am grateful to 
John Crossett, whose efforts on my behalf made this paper possible. 
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Appendix 


Author and/or work 

Term {in basic form) 

De top. diff. 

In Cic. Top. 

Boethius’s trans- 

in Latinam vertimus 

1173 D9-10 


lations of Aristotle 

orationem 



transfero 

1185 Ai 

1051B3 



1216 D5 

1052 B2 

Boethius 

conscribo 

1176 Ag 

1216 D3 

1216 D5 

1129 C7 
ii 35 I >9 

Victorinus, De 

conscribo 


IOI4 B4 

definitione 



1014 B8 

Cicero, Topica 

conscribo 


1044 A15-B1 
1166 D8 

Aristotle, Topics 

conscribo 


1051 D2-3 

rhetoricians’ books 

conscribo 

1210 B15 

Boethius 

scribo 

1183 B2 


Cicero, Topica 

scribo 


1157 Dio 

1166 D7 

Aristotle, Cat. 

scribo 

1191 Ci 

Boethius 

compono 

1176 B9 

1192 D7-8 

1114 B15 

Boethius 

expono or expositio 

1173 Dii 

1191 A13-14 

1129 Cio 

Institutes 

expono or expositio 


1071 B13-14 

1095 A13 

Boethius 

edo 


1120 Dii 

Victorinus, De def. 

edo 


1100 B8 

Cicero, Topica 

edo 

1216 C13 

1166 D4 

1166 D8 

Boethius 

commentiis . . . 
disseruimus 

1209 C3 
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Vivarium, XII, 2 (1974) 


Some Thirteenth Century Tracts on The Game of Obligation 


L. M. DE RIJK 


I. Two Separate Tracts on falsi positio and impossibilis positio 
1—Introduction 


N o doubt, Boehner’s characterization of the Mediaeval tracts De 
obligationibus as not a mere collection of rules for school exer¬ 
cises in disputing but rather “a nucleus of rules for an axiomatic 
method, though in a rather crude form” 1 is not tenable. In his thor¬ 
ough study on Sherwood’s and Burley’s tracts De obligationibus, Father 
Romuald Green 2 rightly describes the aim of these tracts as follows: 


“The purpose was to inculcate knowledge of logical rules by practice, to 
sharpen the pupil's mind to avoid contradiction—the basis of any disputa¬ 
tion.It was a general introduction to a number of fundamental logical 

notions and their use in disputation''. 3 


I give his succinct description of the general plan of the obligatio: 

“Briefly, the plan of an exercise de obligationibus is as follows. It is a dis¬ 
putation involving an opponens and a respondens. The opponens proposes a 
statement, which, for example, he wishes to be upheld. The respondens ac¬ 
cepts the initial statement and binds himself 4 to the wishes of the opponens, 
that is, in this case, to uphold it. This is the meaning of obligatio —the 
opponens asks the respondens to take on the obligation, for example, of 
upholding a particular statement. Once the respondens has accepted the 
obligation, the opponens proposes a number of other statements which the 
respondens must concede or deny—but always the respondens must main¬ 
tain the initial statement according to the obligation accepted, and he must 
observe the logical rules of inference, if the various statements proposed are 
logically connected, at all times avoiding a contradiction. Precisely it is 
this last point—contradiction— which provides the key to the exercises in 


1 Philotheus Boehner, Medieval Logic . An Outline of Its Development from 
1250 to c. 1400, Manchester 1952, p. 14. 

2 Romuald Green O.F.M. An Introduction to the Logical Treatise De obligationi¬ 
bus, with critical texts of William of Sherwood(?) and Walter Burley, vol. I: 
Introduction; vol. II: Critical Texts of William of Sherwood( ?) and Walter Burley . 
Unfortunately, this Louvain thesis written in 1963 has not been published yet. 
As to Sherwood's authorship. Green seems to be a bit over-anxious in doubting it. 

3 Op, cit., pp. 118-119. 

4 se obligat. 
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De obligationibus. The aim of the opponens is to involve the respondens in 
contradiction, and the respondens has to avoid it”. 5 

Often the respondens , in his effort to maintain the initial statement, 
which he has accepted to uphold, is forced to deny true statements. 
The opponens has the task to make the respondens concede impossible 
statements which the respondens need not concede propter positum. 
Mostly the procedure is this: the respondens concedes the initial state¬ 
ment, albeit false, and then the opponens , by a series of propositions, 
tries to entice the respondens into conceding either to the opposite of 
the initial statement or into conceding and denying another statement. 
So the respondent fault is always contradiction. Green rightly stresses 
that the accent is on formal consistency: once the respondens has ad¬ 
mitted a statement, no contradiction must follow from it. Truth does 
not matter. What matters is formal consistency. 8 Therefore, Professor 
Hamblin seems to strike the right note in labelling this procedure “the 
game of obligation*'. 7 

Green pays some attention 8 to the sources and history of the tract 
De obligationibus. He is right in pointing to the eighth Book of Aris¬ 
totle's Topics as the most probable source of the obligatio practice. 9 
In fact, some mediaeval authors refer to this Aristotelian work as the 
source of the ars obligatoria. 10 

The practice of obligatio has certainly existed in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. Its existence is evidenced at least for the second half of the 
thirteenth century by three authors. 11 Green refers to William of Sher¬ 
wood's De obligationibus and to two anonymous tracts found in, respec¬ 
tively, Paris, B.N.Lat. 11.412 and Munich, CLM 14.458, which all be¬ 
long to the thirteenth century. 12 Professor Hamblin has rightly point- 

6 Op. cit., pp. 18-19. 

• See Green, op. cit., ibid. 

7 C. L. Hamblin, Fallacies, London (Methuen) 1970, p. 125. For his description 
of this game, see op. cit., pp. 125-133, and passim. 

8 Op. cit., pp. 24ft. 

9 Cfr. Boehner, Medieval Logic, p. 4. 

10 Green, op. cit., pp. 25-26 mentions Godfrey of Fontaines (d. 1306), Quodlibeta 
VII, p. 4 ed. De Wulf-Hoffmans, p. 295 and points to the opening words of 
Burley's tract which practically coincide with the opening words of Topica VIII, 3. 

11 Godfrey of Fontaines, see above, n. 10; John Duns Scotus, Ordinatio I, d. n, 
q. 1, nos 27ft. (Opera omnia ed. Balic V, iof.; Roger Marston (d. 1303 ?), Quaes - 
tiones disputatae de anima (probably after 1284); see Fratris Rogeri Marston Qq. 
disputatae, Bibl. Franc, scholast. medii aevi VII, Quaracchi 1932, p. 453. Cfr. 
Green, op. cit., pp. 30-32; 212. 

12 His reference to the wellknown Tractatus de modo opponendi et respondendi 
found in Paris, B.N.Lat. 16.617 and other manuscripts is somewhat confusing. 
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ed 13 to the occurrence of some obligation terminology in some twelfth 
century lists of sophismata, which show that the obligation practice 
had been in existence for about fifty years at least, before treatises 
like Sherwood’s. Indeed, in these sophisms examples often begin with 
such phrase as: Facta tali positioned 
The aim of these articles will be to publish some tracts, found in 
Munich and in some other libraries, which seem to date from the first 
half of the thirteenth century, if not, in part, from the end of the twelfth. 

2—The Tracts found in Munich, CLM 14.458 

The collective parchment manuscript in the Bayerische Staatsbiblio- 
thek in Munich, CLM 14.458, which formely belonged to the library 
of the Sankt Emmeran Monastery {Em. E. 81) contains a number of 
works on logic. It was written by different hands in different periods. 
The second part (ff. 29-44) seems to have been written in a rather 
irregular handwriting dating from the middle of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. 15 The folios 2g ra -40 rb contain a treatise on dialectic, consisting 
of, at least, five parts: 

(a) De introductionibus (29 ra -3i vb ) 

(b) De predicabilibus (3i vb -33 ra ) 

(c) De disputatione 

1. introduction (33 ra -34 va ) 

2. De locis dialeticis (34 va -37 rb ) 

3. De locis sophisticis , De fallaciis (37 rb -39 rb ) 

(d) De insolubilibus (39 rb -40 ra ) 16 

(e) De implicationibus (40 ra - rb ). 17 

Recent research has shown that this version is nothing but an interpolated torso. 
See the Einleitung to my edition of the original work in the series Beitrdge zur 
Geschichte der Philosophic und Theologie des Mittelalters, Munster, to be published 
in the very near future. 

13 Op. cit., p. 130. 

14 E.g. in the Quaestiones Victorinae (edited in my Log. Mod. II 2), p. 764 22 sqq. 
I could not find the closing formula cedat tempus in these sophisms Hamblin 
makes mention of. 

16 For a detailed description of the whole manuscript, see L. M. de Rijk, Logica 
Modernorum. A Contribution to the History of Early Terminist Logic, II 1: The 
Origin and Early Development of The Theory of Supposition, Assen 1967, pp. 
43-49. I owe some information about the different hands to Professor Bernard 
Bischoff, who was kind enough to supply me with his valuable information in a 
personal letter. 

16 Discussed and edited by L. M. de Rijk, in Vivarium (4), 1966, pp. 98-99 and 
104-115. 

17 Edited, ibid., pp. 100-103. 
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The composition of this treatise is rather loose. The third part (c) 
seems to be a tract on its own; its introductory part forms, as it were, 
a new beginning with the usual introductory remarks. The fourth and 
fifth parts (d) and (e) have a rather vague connection with the pre¬ 
ceding parts, to the extent that earlier I was of the opinion that the 
treatise ends right after the tract De fallaciis, where the explicit Et hec 
sufficiant (f. 39 rb ) is found. 18 However, it is definitely one and the same 
hand that wrote the preceding parts, alternatively in a bigger and a 
smaller handwriting, and went on in copying the tracts De insolubilibus 
and De implicationibus . One gets the impression that the treatise found 
on ff. 29 ra up to 40 rb was compiled from preexisting tracts, the third 
of which [De disputatione) is most likely to have been an independent 
tract on the subject. The same can be said, with even more certainty 
of the last two tracts, De insolubilibus and De implicationibus . Especi¬ 
ally the latter deals with a special subject (implicatio) , which later 
tracts have incorporated in a broader discussion; implication as dis¬ 
cussed in the Munich tract turns out to be a special kind of restriction, 
which, in its turn, turns out to be considered there a form of appel¬ 
lation ; however, restriction and appellation are not dealt with as such 
in the Munich tract. 

The same hand copied the initial part of a discussion of necessario 
and contingenter on f. 40 va . After a lacuna of about 16 lines a tract on 
impossibilis positio is found. It winds up with the word Expliciunt , 
which not only shows the completeness of the tract but also points 
to the fact that it was part of a larger discussion comprising two tracts, 
at least. About 25 lines of f. 40 vb are left blank. 

The same handwriting, in a somewhat bigger size, again, continues 
on f. 4i ra with copying two more logical tracts, viz. on supposition and 
appellation, which apparently formed part of a more extensive discus¬ 
sion of what is called the proprietates sermonum (comprising copulatio, 
appellatio , suppositio , et multa alia , as we are told in the prologue 19 ). 
The tract on supposition ends on f. 42 va with hoc est de supposi- 
tionibus. The remaining part of the column (17 lines) is left blank. 
On ff. 42 rb * vb the tract on appellation is found in the same small hand¬ 
writing, winding up with the formula: et hec sufficiant de appellationi - 
bus , immediately followed by a tract on what is called falsa (!) positio 
(ff. 42 vb -43 rb ). On f. 43 va a fresh start is made, in still the same hand¬ 
writing, with a short discussion of argumentatio complexionalis. For the 

18 Log . Mod. II 1, p. 45. 

19 See Log. Mod. II 2, where the work is edited as Tract XIV, pp. 703-730. 
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remaining texts of this page, see Log. Mod. II i, pp. 46-47. 

I confine myself now to discussing and editing the two small tracts 
on obligation found on ff. 40 v and 42 v -43 r , which deal with impossibilis 
positio and falsi positio, respectively. Taking the loose composition of 
the treatise found on ff. 29 ra -40 rb into consideration one could be in¬ 
clined to link them up with the foregoing treatise, especially with the 
third part of jt, De disputatione. This much seems to be certain that 
both tracts separately discuss two special kinds of obligatio which are 
found in later tracts De obligationibus together with the other types of 
obligatio. For that matter, both tracts appear to contain discussions on 
(these special forms of) obligatio which are prior to those found in the 
well-known thirteenth century tracts, such as William of Sherwood’s. 

3—The Munich tract on falsi 20 positio 

The tract opens als follows: 

42 vb : Cum respondens multis modis habet obligari in disputatione, de ilia 
obligatione que falsa (!) positio nuncupatur, hie tractandum est. Unde 
videndum est quid sit ponere et quid positio. Sed prius notandum est quod 
omnis obligatio in duobus consistit, scilicet in positione opponentis et in 
consensu respondentis. 

Thus it is clear that the anonymous author confines himself to discuss¬ 
ing a special kind of obligatio only, which is called falsi positio. Our 
author labels his tract De falsi positione, Sherwood heads the part of 
his tract dealing with it simply De positione, although he still does speak 
in an introductory passage of falsi positio ; on the contrary, the phrase 
falsi positio does no longer occur in Burley’s tract. Both our anony¬ 
mous author and Sherwood stress that true statements need not to be 
posited, so that positio, as meant in De obligationibus, always concerns 
falsi (or dubii) positio. Small wonder that Burley drops the addition 
falsi in falsi positio. This seems to suggest that our tract is prior to 
Sherwood’s just as the latter’s antedates that of Burley. 

The Munich tract can be divided into three parts, as may be under¬ 
stood from the author’s own words, p. io6 7 * 8 : Viso quid sit positio et 
qualiter habeat recipi, videndum est qualiter respondendum sit ad 
positum. I have added some subdivisions: 

1 QUID SIT POSITIO 
II QUALITER POSITIO HABEAT RECIPI 
De quibusdam regulis 

20 The MS mostly has the wrong reading falsa instead of the usual falsi. To my 
view. Green is wrong in preferring the reading falsa to falsi given by some of 
his manuscripts of Sherwood's text. 
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Ill QUALITER RESPONDENDUM SIT AD POSITUM 

De quibusdam regulis 
Quedam sophismata 
Solutiones 
Continuatio 

De quadam regula que solet dari 

Obiectio 

Continuatio 

Sophisma 

Solutio 

Utrum habeat sustineri positio facta per relativum 

Qualiter debeat sustineri 

De quodarn dubio 

Continuatio 

Sophisma 

Solutio 

Continuatio . 

Sherwood's Tractatus de obligationibus gives a discussion of positio 
which is much more articulated: 

I DE POSITIONE 

1. De positione possibili 

De quibusdam regulis 
De diversis opinionibus 
De modis faciendi sophismata 
De positione disiunctiva 
De positione relativa 
De positione cadenti 
De positione dependenti 
De positione vicaria 

2 . De positione impossibili 

[II DE DEPOSITIONE 
III DE DUBITATIONE]. 

For the sake of comparison I add the main headings of Burley's 
tract, with a subdivision of his DE POSITIONE: 

I DE INSTITUTIONS 
II DE PETITIONE 
III DE POSITIONE 
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1 De positione possibili 

De quibusdam regulis 
De modo faciendi sophismata 
De positione coniunctiva 
De positione indeterminata 
De positione dependenti 
De positione cadenti 
De positione renascenti 
De positione vicaria 

2 De positione impossibili 

IV DE DEPOSITIONE 
V DE DUBITATIONE 
VI DE ‘SIT VERUM*. 

In the following lines I confine myself to comparing our anonymous 
tract with that by William of Sherwood. 21 

The Munich tract defines positio as prefixio alicuius enuntiabilis ad 
sustinendum tamquam verum, ut videatur quid inde sequatur (p. 103 16 ‘ 17 ), 
i.e. heading (or: prefixing) an enuntiabile (viz. by the term ‘ pono * or 
' ponitur ') in order to uphold it (i.e. to make it upheld by the respondens) 
as a true statement, to see what follows from it. Sherwood gives sub¬ 
stantially the same definition: est igitur positio prefixio alicuius enun¬ 
tiabilis ad sustinendum tamquam verum. 22 

Unlike Burley, both authors pay some attention to the phrase falsi 
positio : 

Munich tract, p. 103 18 - 23 : Et notandum quod hec obligatio non dicitur falsi 
positio propter hoc quod tantummodo falsa ponantur, sed quiasepiuspona<n>- 
tur quam vera. Cum enim omnis positio fiat propter concessionem et vera 
propter sui veritatem habeant concedi, non indigent positione. Sed cum 
falsa non in se causam concessionis < habeant >, indigent positione ut 
concedantur et videatur quid inde accidat. 

Sherwood, f. 54 v : Et quia verum scitum habet de se ut debeat concedi, 
ipsum non habet poni sed vel falsum vel dubium verum. Et cum dubium 
respectum habeat ad verum et ad falsum — tunc enim dubitatur quando 
nescitur utrum sit verum vel falsum — ipsum dubium solum habet poni 
propter respectum quern habet ad falsum. Et propter hoc dicitur falsi (falsa: 
B.N.Lat . 16.617; falsi: Erfurt Q 259 and B.N.Lat. 16.130) esse positio et 
nominatur positio: falsi (see preceding line) positio. 

21 I follow the best manuscript (see Green, op. cit ., I, p. 156), Paris, B.N. Lat. 
16.617, ft- 54 v - 62 v . 

22 So B.N.Lat. 16.617, f. 54 v . Green is wrong in reading with the Venice manu¬ 
script ( San Marco X 204 = Z.L. 302): ad sustinendum aliquid tamquam verum. 
The object of sustinendum is the enuntiabile prefixed, not just something. 
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A further comparison of our anonymous tract with that by Sherwood 
shows that many subjects which are explicitly dealt with in Sherwood, 
are discussed in the Munich anonymous tract only implicitly or are 
even missing there. So the chapter on making sophisms is not found 
in M (= Munich tract) and the positio cadens and positio vicaria are 
not dealt with either. The positio disiunctiva and positio relativa are not 
discussed as such in M, but they seem to be implicitly present in the 
discussion of the general rules found under the heading Qualiter positio 
habeatrecipi. Sherwood’s discussion of the positio relativa is paralleled by 
that which in M goes under the titles: Utrum habeat sustineri positio facta 
per relativum andQualiter debeat sustineri. What is called in Sherwood (and 
Burley) the positio dependens might be alluded to in M’s remark (Notan- 
dum ) that sometimes conceding an impossible statement occurs sub forma 
dependente (p. 116 2 sqq.); however, the discussions do not run parallel. 

Generally speaking, Sherwood’s tract De obligationibus has a far more 
elaborated form. Everything seems to indicate the priority of M to Sher¬ 
wood, especially the former’s loose composition. The same grounds that 
make us put Burley’s tract after that by Sherwood (apart from the extern¬ 
al chronology, of course), should adduce us to antedating M to Sherwood. 

4—The Munich tract on impossibilis positio 

The tract opens as follows: 

40 vb : Quod impossibilis positio habeat sustineri sic probatur. Sicuti enim 
nos dicimus quod possibile est concedendum ut videatur quid inde sequitur, 
similiter habemus ab Aristotile quod impossibile est concedendum ut videtur 
quid inde accidat. 

It has the following subdivisions (the titles are mine) : 

1 Quod impossibilis positio habeat sustineri 

2 Quomodo impossibilis positio habeat fieri 

3 Obiectiones 

4 Solutiones 

5 Continuatio 

6 De impossibili positione que fit per unionem 

7 Questio 

8 Continuatio 

9 Dubitatio 

10 Obiectio 

11 Questio 

12 Solutio 

13 Questio . 
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The School of the Adamiti is once mentioned. No doubt the epigones 
of Adam of the Petit Pont in Paris, who are called Parvipontani else¬ 
where, 23 are referred to: 

p. n8 as ‘ 2 *: Et notandum quod in hac questione ex obligatione impossibili non 
sequitur quidlibet. Unde consequentia Adamitorum non est concedenda in 
hac questione, scilicet quod ex impossibili sequitur quidlibet. 

Alexander Neckham, who had been a pupil of the School of the Petit 
Pont writes in his De naturis rerum, cap. 173, (p. 288 ed. Wright) that 
he is surprised to see that some people reject this thesis which, all the 
same, may be supported with plenty of arguments (miror etiam quos- 
dam damnare opinionem dicentium ex impossibili per se quodcumque 

sequi enuntiabile; quod cum plurimis astrui queat rationibus. 

etc.). 2i That the Parvipontanian thesis still was in actual dispute at 
the time our anonymous author wrote his tract, seems to point to the 
first decades of the thirteenth century as the latest possible date for 
his work. 

It should be further noticed that the impossibilis positio que fit per 
unionem which is paid much attention in our anonymous tract, is com¬ 
pletely missing in Sherwood’s and Burley’s treatises. Apparently, this 
procedure lost its interest later on. 

5—The probable date of composition of the tracts 

I am inclined to date both tracts in about the same period, since the 
occurrence in the same part of the Munich manuscript and their com¬ 
mon dissimilarities to the later tracts (Sherwood, Burley) seem to afford 
a reliable clue. For that matter, more certainty can only be attained 
by further investigations into all the available texts on this subject 
matter. 

If my surmise be right, both tracts should be dated not later than 
about the 1220’s, because of the mention of the Adamiti (see above, 
p. 102). It may be remarked in this connection that in his chapter on 
positio impossibilis Burley rejects the rules ex impossibili sequitur quod- 
libet and necessarium sequitur ad quodlibet without mentioning their 
Parvipontanian origin. 

Any reference to the School of the Petit Pont would certainly point 
to a Parisian origin of the tract. However, the very fact that Adam 
of B alsham ’s adherents are named Adamiti, not Parvipontani, does 

23 Ars Meliduna III, 35; see Log. Mod. II 1, p. 356: ... sic obiciet Parvipon- 
tanus sustinens necessarium ex quolibet enuntiabili sequi. 

24 See also Log. Mod. II 1, p. 290. 




certainly not exclude an origin outside of Paris. As a matter of fact, 
through such a master as William of Leicester (= Montanus) the 
Parvipontanian influence was brought to England and it is quite pos¬ 
sible that in Oxford or Lincoln, where any acquaintance with the local 
situation of the School {Petit Pont) was missing, the adherents of Adam 
were designated as Adamiti 25 In order to avoid any confusion about 
the origin of the tracts I label them emmeranus after the earliest 
known provenance of the Munich manuscript. 

TRACTATUS EMMERANUS DE FALSI POSITIONE 


SIGLA 

E = codex Emmeranus (= Monacensis 14.458, s. XIII) 

E c = manus quae correxit E 

42 vb Cum respondens multis modis habet obligari in disputatione, de ilia 5 
obligatione que falsi positio nuncupatur, hie tractandum est. Unde 
videndum est quid sit ponere et quid positio. Sed prius notandum est 
quod omnis obligatio in duobus consistit, scilicet in positione oppo¬ 
nents et in consensu respondentis. Non enim obligatur respondens nisi 
consentiat. 10 


1 QUID SIT POSITIO 

Et est ponere: prefigere aliquod enuntiabile in aliqua disputatione 
per hoc verbum ‘ ponitur* ad hoc ut sustineatur tamquam verum. Per 
hoc verbum 'ponitur* dico, quia quandoque fit obligatio per hoc verbum 
‘peto*; et talis obligatio dicitur petitio. 15 

Per hoc patet quod positio est prefixio alicuius enuntiabilis ad susti- 
nendum tamquam verum ut videatur quid inde sequatur. 

Et notandum quod hec obligatio non dicitur falsi positio propter 
hoc quod tantummodo falsa ponantur, sed quia sepius pona<n>tur 
quam vera. Cum enim omnis positio fiat propter concessionem et vera 20 
propter sui veritatem habeant concedi, non indigent positione. Sed 
cum falsa non in se causam concessions < habeant >, indigent posi¬ 
tione ut concedantur et videatur quid inde accidat. 

1 falsi] see p . g 8 , n. 20. 19 ponantur] ponatur E 

16 est] et E 22 habeant] suppl. 

25 William of Leicester (< d . 1213) has been a well-known professor of the artes 
at the Mont Genevieve in Paris, where he numbered Gerald of Wales and 
Alexander Neckham among his pupils. See also Log. Mod. II 1, pp. 442-443. 
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II QUALITER POSITIO HABEAT RECIPI 


Et notandum quod cum enuntiabilia habeant poni, sciendum est 
quod sunt quedam enuntiabilia que possunt poni, ilia scilicet de quorum 
positione nulla sequitur contradictio; alia sunt que non possunt poni, 
5 ilia scilicet de quorum positione sequitur contradictio. Qualia sunt hec: 
‘ /alsum poni *,' dissimile veroponi\ 'simile f also poni* et omnia converti- 
bilia. 26 Dato enim quod hoc enuntiabile falsum poni ’ possit poni, inde 
sequitur contradictio, si ponatur falsum poni , et postea dicatur 'cedat 
tempus \ 27 Et queratur. Positum aut fuit falsum aut fuit verum. Si 
io verum ergo verum fuit falsum poni. Ergo falsum ponebatur. Et nichil 
nisi hoc. Ergo hoc fuit falsum. Et hoc fuit positum. Ergo positum fuit 
falsum. Si falsum, ergo falsum fuit falsum poni. Ergo falsum non pone¬ 
batur. Et ponebatur aliquid. Ergo verum. Sed nichil nisi hoc. Ergo fuit 
verum. Et dictum <est> quod falsum. Propter hoc debet dici quod 
15 hoc non potest poni cum ex eius positione sequatur contradictio. 

De quibusdam regulis 

Item. De enuntiabilibus que non possunt poni, tales dantur regule: 
si enuntiabile quod non potest poni copuletur vero 
enuntiabili per disiunctivam coniunctionem, 

20 illud totale bene potest poni. 

Unde hoc bene potest poni: falsum poni vel Deum esse , quia dicto ‘ cedat 
tempus * potest sustineri quod sit verum ratione istius partis Deum esse, 
nulla sequente contradictione. 

<Item>: 

25 si autem enuntiabile quod non potest poni copuletur 
falso enuntiabili per disiunctivam coniunctionem, 

illud totale non potest poni. 

Unde hoc totale non potest poni falsum poni vel Sortem esse asinum , 
quia dicto 'cedat tempus 9 inde sequitur contradictio. 

5 sequitur] E c : nulla sequitur E 22 quod sit verum] E c : om. E 

14 est] suppl.: om. E 24 Item] suppl. 

26 sc. cum eis. 

27 With this phrase the opponens closes the disputation the moments he thinks 
the respondens has involved himself in a contradiction, or the latter has 
apparently succeeded in avoiding such a trap. 
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Item: 

si enuntiabile quod non potest poni copuletur vero 
enuntiabili per copulativam coniunctionem, 

illud totale non potest poni. 

Unde hoc totale non potest poni: falsum poni et Deum esse , quia dato 5 
quod poneretur, inde sequitur contradictio, dicto ' cedat tempus \ 

Item: 

si enuntiabile quod non potest poni copuletur falso 
enuntiabili per copulativam coniunctionem, 

illud totale bene potest poni. 10 

Unde hoc totale bene potest poni: 4 falsum poni et Sortem esse asinum*, 
quoniam dicto ‘cedat tempus* potest sustineri quod positum fuit falsum, 
non sequente contradictione. 

Per hoc patet quod si ponatur ‘falsum poni vel Marcum vocari Tul - 
lium* t si ista nomina ‘Marcus *, ‘Tullius* sint nomina eiusdem, Marcum 15 
vocari Tullium erit verum. Et ita hoc totum bene potest poni ratione 
istius partis, non sequente contradictione. Si autem sint nomina diver- 
sorum, Marcum vocari Tullium erit falsum. Et ita illud non potest poni. 

Item. Notandum quod 

‘hoc et positum esse similia* non potest poni cum aliquo falso 20 
copulato. 

Unde hoc nullomodo potest poni: ponitur ‘te esse episcopum* et positum 
esse similia. Dato enim quod hoc posset poni, inde sequitur contradictio 
sic. Cedat tempus. Positum aut fuit verum aut falsum. Si verum, ergo 
verum fuit ‘te esse episcopum * et positum esse similia. Sed te esse epi- 25 
scopum fuit falsum. Ergo positum fuit falsum. Et dictum est quod 
verum. Si falsum, ergo falsum fuit ‘te esse episcopum * et positum esse 
similia. Ergo ‘te esse episcopum * et positum esse similia fuit falsum. 
Ergo ‘te esse episcopum* et positum non fuerunt similia. Et fuerunt 
aliqualia. Ergo fuerunt dissimilia. Sed te esse episcopum fuit falsum. 30 
Ergo positum fuit verum. Propter hoc debet did quod non potest poni. 

Et de similibus idem iudicium. 

Item. Notandum quod positio quandoque interimitur expropositione 
vel ex responsione. Unde cum dicitur: ponitur: ‘positum etpropositum 

13 non sequente contradictione] enim s. contra sic saepius E 
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esse similia* , debet did quod uno casu contingente potest poni, alio 
non. Si enim ponitur verum, bene potest poni. Si falsum, non. Similiter 
cum dicitur: ponitur: 'positum etpropositum esse dissimilia’, debet did 
quod uno casu contingente potest poni, alio non. Si enim proponitur 
5 verum, non potest poni. Si autem falsum, bene potest poni. 

Ill QUALITER RESPONDENDUM SIT AD POSITUM 

Viso quid sit positio et qualiter habeat recipi, videndum est qualiter 
respondendum sit ad positum. 

De quibusdam regulis 

io Et de hoc tales dantur regule: 

si respondens sciat sibi proponi positum, debet illud 
concedere si possit concedi. 

‘Si respondens sciat sibi proponi positum 9 dico quoniam si ponitur Sortem 
esse album et ponitur 'Marcus est albus\ nisi respondens sciat quod hec 
15 'Sor est albus\ significetur per illam, non debet illam concedere. 'Si 
possit concedi 9 dico quia sunt quedam enuntiabilia que licet possint 
poni, tamen non possunt concedi, sicuti hoc 'falsum concedi \ Dato 
enim quod hoc falsum concedi ponitur, non sequitur contradictio ex 
positione. Et ita bene potest poni. Sed dato quod concedatur, sequitur 
20 contradictio ex concessione. Unde hoc enuntiabile bene potest poni, 
sed tamen non potest concedi. 

Item. Notandum quod 

si respondens dubitet sibi proponi positum, non debet 
illud simpliciter concedere vel negare, sed debet 
25 dicere: 'probaW 

Verbi gratia. Si ponitur Sortem esse album et ‘ Marcus* sit nomen Sortis 
vel Platonis sed tu nescis utrum; si ponitur hec: 'Marcus est albus*, 
cum respondens dubitet utrum hoc nomen 'Marcus' sit nomen Sortis 
vel Platonis, debet respondere: 'probaW 

30 Item: 

omne sequens sequens ex posito est concedendum, si 
possit concedi. 

Unde si ponitur Sortem esse album et proponitur hec: 'Sor est coloratus ', 
in positione debet concedi, quia sequitur ad positum. Bene enim 
35 sequitur: 'si Sor est albus , Sor est coloratus\ 
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Item: 

omne repugnans posito est negandum, si possit negari. 

Et notandum quod ‘sequens ad positum* dicitur illud sine quo positum 
non potest esse verum, idest si positum est verum, illud est verum. 
Repugnans dicitur illud cuius contradictorie oppositum sequitur ad 5 
positum. Unde si ponitur Sortem esse album et ponitur hec in positione: 
*Sor non est coloratus*, debet negari, quia eius contradictorie oppositum 
sequitur ad positum, scilicet hoc Sortem esse coloratum . Item. *Si possit 
concedi vel negari ponitur in regulis predictis propter hoc quia sunt 
quedam enuntiabilia que licet ponantur vel sequantur ex posito vel 10 
repugnant posito, tamen non possunt concedi vel negari, sicut ista: 

4 falsum concedi*, ‘falsum negari '. Dato enim quod hoc enuntiabile '/#/- 
sum concedi* possit concedi, inde sequitur contradictio, sicuti supra 
dictum est. Similiter notandum quod ‘ falsum negari* nullomodo potest 
negari. Unde licet ista enuntiabilia bene possint poni, tamen non pos- 15 
sunt concedi vel negari. 

Item. Notandum quod 

omne sequens ex concesso vel ex concessis cum posito 
est concedendum, si possit concedi. 


Item: 20 

omne repugnans concesso | vel concessis cum posito est 
negandum, si possit negari. 

Item. Notandum quod in falsi positione non tantummodo dicuntur 
ilia concessa ad que bene respondetur: 4 verum est*, sed etiam contra¬ 
dictorie opposita bene negatorum. Unde si negem Sortem esse album, 25 
dicor concedere Sortem non esse album. Similiter dicitur non tantum¬ 
modo illud negatum ad quod respondetur: ‘ falsum est* , sed etiam con¬ 
tradictorie oppositum eius quod conceditur. 

Item. Regula est quod 

aliquo falso possibili posito, aliquod falsum possibile 30 
quandoque est concedendum, n on quocumque or dine 
proponatur sed aliquo. 


10 ponantur] ponitur E 

13 repugnent] repugnat (/) E 

18 cum posito] composito sic semper E 


24 falsi] falsa E 
31 quocumque] quacumque E 



Ut hie. Rei veritas 28 est quod Sor <est > niger. Ponitur ilium esse 
album. Postea proponatur hec: ‘Sor est albus et tu non es episcopus’. 
Hoc est quoddam falsum non sequens ex posito. Ergo est negandum. 
Ergo eius contradictorie oppositum est concedendum, hec scilicet: ‘non 
5 Sor est albus et tu non es episcopus’. Sed Sor est albus; hoc est positum. Ergo 
est concedendum. Ergo non tu non es episcopus. Ergo tu es episcopus. 

Patet ergo quod hoc falsum est concedendum in hoc ordine, quia 
sequitur ex posito et bene concessis cum posito. Si autem primo loco 
proponatur, negandum esset, quia esset quoddam falsum non sequens. 
io Et de similibus idem iudicium. 

Quedam sophismata 

Item. Contra predictas regulas sic obicitur. In rei veritate Sor est 
albus necessario et Plato contingenter est niger. Postea dicatur: ‘pos- 
sibile est Platonem esse album’, ponitur. Postea proponatur hec: ‘Plato 
15 est aliqualis’. Hoc est quoddam verum non repugnans posito. Ergo est 
concedendum. Similiter proponatur hec: 'Sor non est tails’. Hoc est 
quoddam verum non repugnans. Ergo est concedendum. Quod sit 
verum non repugnans sic probatur. Ego volo sumere ista duo adiectiva 
‘aliqualis’, ‘talis’ ad copulandum pro albedine et nigredine. Sed hoc 
20 adiectivum ‘aliqualis’ copulat pro colore Platonis. Sed talem colorem 
non habet Sortes et Sortes est albus. Ergo Plato non est albus. Cedat 
tempus. Tu concessisti contradictorie oppositum positi. Ergo male. 

Item. In rei veritate Sor videt aliquem hominem necessario et im- 
possibile est Sortem et Platonem videre eundem; tamen Plato bene 
25 potest videre illud quod videt Sor. Postea dicatur: ‘Sor videt aliquem 
hominem; possibile est Platonem videre ilium’ . Ponitur: ‘Sor videt ali¬ 
quem hominem ; Plato videt ilium’. Si negetur, cedat tempus. Tu negasti 
positum sub eadem forma vocis retentum. Ergo male. Si respondeat: 
‘verum est’, inferatur: ‘ergo Sor et Plato vident eundem’. Cedat tempus. 
30 Tu concessisti quoddam impossibile per se, possibili positione tibi facta. 
Ergo male. 

Item. Demonstrantur duo dicta contradictorie opposita contingentia. 
‘Alterum istorum est verum, reliquum possibile est esse verum’ ponitur. 
Postea proponatur hec: ‘alterum istorum est verum’. Hoc est quoddam 
35 necessarium. Ergo est concedendum. Postea: ‘reliquum est verum’. Si 

1 alterum est] suppl. 5 Sor est] tu es E 

5 Sor est] tu es E 8 sequitur] falso E 

28 The phrases ‘rei veritas est quod’, 'in rei veritate est quod’ and 'esto quod' etc. 
refer to a state of affairs accepted as being the case. 
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negetur, cedat tempus. Tu negasti positum sub eadem forma vocis 
propositum sub qua fuit positum. Ergo male. Si respondeat: ‘ verum 
est’, inferatur: ‘ergo utrumque istorum est verum \ Cedat tempus. Tu 
concessisti quoddam impossibile per se, possibili positione tibi facta. 
Ergo male. 5 

Item. In rei veritate Sor et Plato sunt albi; possibile est tantum 
alterum istorum esse album. Ponitur: ‘alter istorumest albus’. Hoc est 
quoddam verum non repugnans. Ergo est concedendum. Postea pro- 
ponatur hec: ‘reliquus est albus’. Si concedatur, cedat tempus. Tu con¬ 
cessisti quoddam quod repugnabat posito. Ergo male respondisti. Bene 10 
enim sequitur: ‘si tantum alter istorum est albus, reliquus non est albus’. 

Et tu concessisti oppositum. Ergo male. Si negetur, contra. ‘Reliquum 
esse album 9 aut est ‘Sortem esse album’ aut ‘Platonem’. Sed utrumque 
istorum est quoddam verum non repugnans. Et illud negasti. Ergo 
male. 15 


Solutiones 

Ad primum sophisma 29 solvunt quidam quod hec est neganda: ‘ Sor 
non est talis quia repugnat sub hac forma vocis. Sed si proponeretur 
sub hac: ‘ Sor non est niger’ , concedenda esset, quia non repugnaret. 

Alii dicunt quod hoc est quoddam falsum non sequens. Et ita est 20 
negandum. Non enim sequitur quod si Plato est albus, Plato est ali- 
qualis et Sor non est talis. Et ita est quoddam falsum non sequens, 
quia hoc adiectivum ‘ aliqualis ’ restringitur ad copulandum pro albedine 
ab hoc adiectivo ‘ album ’ posito in positione. 

De secundo et tertio sophismate dicunt quidam quod recipiende sunt 25 
positiones et concedende sunt propositiones, sed argumentations que 
fiunt, non valent, quia fit processus a disiunctis ad coniunctam. 

Alii dicunt quod relativum potest referre accidens significatum circa 
substantiam. Unde cum dicitur: ‘Sor videt aliquem hominem \ possibile 
est Platonem videre ilium’ , dicendum est: 4 falsum est , immo est impossi - 30 
bile’, quia is est sensus: possibile est Platonem videre ilium quern videt 
Sor. Similiter cum dicitur: ‘alterum istorum est verum ; possibile est 

2 positum] propositum E 11 alter] alterum E 

7 alter .... albus] alterum isto- 27 disiunctis ad coniunctam] dis- 
rum est albus E c : alterum isto- sutis ad consutam (!) E 

rum esse album E 30 ilium] E c : eundem E 

8-9 proponatur] proponitur E 

28 The examples proposed in the tracts De obligationibus are usually called 
sophismata. Their only aim is to clarify the application of logical rules in the 
case of an obligatio . 



reliquum esse verum’ , dicendum est: 4 falsum est, immo est impossibile* 
quia is est sensus: possibile est reliquum a vero esse verum. 

Illi qui sustinent hanc solutionem, de ultimo sophismate dicunt quod 
hec est neganda: ‘reliquus est albus *. Cum autem dicitur: * reliquum esse 
5 album’, aut est ‘Sortem esse album* aut ‘ Platonem esse album’ , dicendum 
est quod falsum est, immo est 1 Sortem alium ab albo esse album * vel 
‘ Platonem alium ab albo esse album’. Sed utrum illorum significetur, 
est quoddam falsum non sequens. Et ita est negandum. 

Continuatio 

io Item. Notandum quod cum falsi positio astringat quandoque respon- 
dentem ad concedendum aliquod falsum et ita respondens sit in aliqua 
apparentia, solet did quod hac questione debet celari rei veritas et 
tunc non est respondendum in falsi positione ad quid nec ad quare nec 
ad quando nec ad aliquam disciplinalem questionem. Ut patet in hoc 
15 exemplo. Ponitur quod hec vox' mulier ’ sit masculini generis. Et postea 
proponitur hec: ‘mulier albus est’. Si respondeatur: ‘verum est’ , vel ‘fal¬ 
sum est’ , vel ‘probaV, contra. Tu respondes ad hanc: ‘mulier albus est’, 
que est incongrua, ac si esset congrua. Et non sequitur quod sit con¬ 
grua. Ergo male. Non enim sequitur quod si hec vox ‘mulier’ est mas- 
20 culini generis, quod hec sit congrua: ‘homo albus est*, quoniam hec vox 
4 album ’ potest permutare suum genus. 

Per hoc patet quod ad hanc: ‘mulier albus est’ debet did: ‘nugaris’ 
vel ‘nichil dicis ’. Si autem dicatur quod voces coniuncte aliquid signifi- 
cent et non est ibi dissonantia generis, numeri, nec casus, dicendum 
25 est: ‘verum est*. Si autem dicatur: ‘nec aliquorum aliorum accidentium’, 
dicendum est: falsum est*. Si autem queratur: ‘quorum}’, non est 
respondendum propter hoc quia debet celari rei veritas in falsi posi¬ 
tione. 

Item. Notandum quod licet falsi positio restringat ad aliquod falsum 
30 concedendum, male respondere est meta in hac questione. Sed quan¬ 
doque contingit quod quando celatur rei veritas, respondens debet 
concedere se male respondere. Ut patet in hoc exemplo. Ponitur te 
concedere Sortem esse asinum. Postea proponitur hec: ‘tu concedis Sortem 
esse asinum’ . Hoc est positum sub eadem forma vocis propositum sub 
35 qua fuit positum. Ergo est concedendum. Si concedatur, contra. 

10 falsi] falsa E 27 falsi] falsa E 

12 celari] scelari (!) sic semper E 33 Sortem esse asinum] E c : te male 

13 falsi] falsa E respondere E 

18 ac] hac (!) E 
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Tu concedis Sortem esse asinum. Sed Sortem esse asinum est impos- 
sibile. Ergo tu concessisti impossibile, possibili positione tibi facta. 
Ergo male. 

Patet ergo quod quandoque contingit respondentem concedere se male 
respondere in positione, quia sequitur ex posito. Si autem dicitur: ‘cedat 5 
tempus ; tu concessisti te male respondere ; ergo male respondisti* , non 
sequitur, immo potius: ‘ergo bene respondisti*. 

Preterea. Eadem positione retenta sic potest obici. Tu concedis 
Sortem esse asinum. Sed Sortem esse asinum est falsum. Ergo tu con¬ 
cedis falsum. Cedat tempus. Quando concessisti illud: te concedere 10 
falsum , aut fuit verum aut fuit falsum. Si verum, ergo verum fuit te 
concedere falsum. Ergo concessisti falsum. Et nichil nisi hoc. Ergo est 
falsum. Et dictum est quod verum. Si falsum, ergo falsum fuit te con¬ 
cedere falsum. Ergo non concessisti falsum. Et concessisti aliquid. Ergo 
verum. Et nichil nisi hoc. Ergo hoc est verum. Et dictum est quod 15 
falsum. 

Propter hoc notandum quod quando duo actus determinant transi- 
tionem huius verbi ‘ponitur* , non astringitur respondens ad conceden- 
dum alterum tantum, sed ambos simul. Unde cum dicitur: ‘ponitur te 
concedere Sortem esse asinum* , sic non restringor ad concedendum 20 
Sortem esse asinum tantum sed ad hoc totum insimul me concedere 
Sortem esse asinum. Unde si proponitur hec: ‘Sor est asinus* , neganda 
est. Si autem dicitur: ‘tu astringeris ad concedendum Sortem esse asinum* 
dicendum est: ‘falsum est*. Non enim astringor ad concedendum Sortem 
esse asinum sed ad hoc: me concedere Sortem esse asinum . 25 

Si autem dicatur, eadem positione retenta: ‘possibilis positio est tibi 
facta* , hoc est verum non repugnans. Ergo est concedendum. Postea 
proponitur hec: ‘nulla alia obligatio est tibi facta ; ergo tu non debes 
concedere impossibile ; sed tu debes concedere Sortem esse asinum ; et 
Sortem esse asinum est impossibile ; ergo tu concedis impossibile* . Cedat 30 
tempus. Tu concessisti duo contradictorie opposita in eadem disputa- 
tione. Ergo male. 

Ad hoc potest dici quod ad hanc: ‘tu debes concedere Sortem esse 
asinum* dicendum est: ‘falsum est* , immo ad totum hoc ‘me concedere 
Sortem esse asinum* . Vel potest dici quod ad hanc: ‘possibilis positio 35 
est tibi facta* dicendum est: ‘verum est*. Cum autem dicitur: ‘nulla 
autem alia obligatio est tibi facta* , dicendum est: ‘falsum est* , licet sit 
quoddam verum, quia repugnat. Bene enim sequitur quod si debes 

2 concessisti] E c : concedis E 
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concedere impossibile, possibili positione tibi facta, aliqua alia obligatio 
est tibi facta. Et ita hec repugnat: * nulla alia obligatio est tibi facta \ 

Item. Licet detur sic pro regula quod omne verum non repugnans 
posito est concedendum, tamen accidit quandoque quod verum non 
5 repugnans posito est negandum, quia respondetur ad ipsum pro instanti 
in quo fuit falsum. Ut in hoc exemplo. Rei veritatis est quod Sor in 
instanti positionis est niger et in instanti prime enuntiationis post 
positum erit albus. Postea dicatur : ‘ ponitur Sorient esse album \ Postea 
proponitur hec: ‘Sor est albus et tu non es episcopus \ Hoc est quoddam 
io verum non repugnans posito. Et fuit falsum in instanti positionis. Et 
pro illo deberetur respondere: ergo tu debes illud n eg are. Quod concedi- 
mus hac ratione. Et non valet hec argumentatio: ‘hoc est quoddam 
verum non repugnans posito ; et illud negasti ; ergo male respondisti'. 
Deberet enim addi et non negasti illud pro instanti in quo fuit falsum'. 

15 Hoc autem falsum est. 

De quadam regula que solet dari 
Item. Solet dari pro regula quod 

quolibet falso possibili posito de instanti quod est, 

negandum est illud esse. 

20 Unde si A sit presens instans et in rei veritate | Sor est niger et ponitur 43 rb 
Sortem esse album , si proponitur hec: ‘A est', neganda est, quoniam 
inde sequitur Sortem esse album in A; quod est impossibile. Si autem 
dicitur: ‘A esse est quoddam verum non repugnans posito] et illud negasti] 
ergo male respondisti' , dicendum est: ‘non valet', quia licet non repugnet 
25 proposito, tamen repugnat posito et habito pro vero. Bene enim sequi¬ 
tur quod si Sor est albus et non est albus in A, A non est, hoc autem 
habendo pro vero Sortem non esse album in A . 

Obiectio 

Sed contra sic obicitur. Cum dicitur: ‘ponitur Sortem esse album' , hoc 
30 verbum ‘esse' aut copulat albedinem respectu huius instantis discrete, 
aut respectu instantis communiter, aut respectu instantis in quo Sor 
erit albus. Si respectu huius instantis discrete, sic ponitur impossibile; 
et ita non est mirum si conceditur impossibile. Si pro instanti com¬ 
muniter, aut respicitur ilia communitas respectu huius instantis aut 
35 respectu alterius. Si respectu huius instantis, sic hoc est impossibile; 

1 possibili positione] possibilis 3 sic] sit E 

positio est E 
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si respectu alterius, hoc est possibile. Cum autem infertur: ‘ ergo Sor 
est albus in A*, hoc non sequitur, quoniam hoc verbum * esse* non copu- 
lat albedinem respectu huius instantis, sed respectu alterius. Unde hec 
propositio: ‘Sor est albus* equipollet huic: ‘Sor erit albus*, secundum 
hoc. Si autem hoc verbum ‘esse* copulet albedinem respectu instantis 5 
in quo Sor erit albus, sit illud instans B . Inde ponitur Sortem esse album 
in B . Sed illud aut ponitur respectu huius instantis aut repectu illius 
in quo Sor erit albus. Si respectu huius instantis, hoc est impossibile; 
et ita non est mirum si sequitur impossibile. Si respectu illius in quo 
Sor erit albus, sic est possibile et non valet sequens argumentatio, 10 
ratione supradicta. 

Alii aliter solvunt. 30 Distinguunt enim inter impossibile per se et 
impossibile per accidens. Impossibile per se est illud quod nullo modo 
potest esse verum, quando scilicet forma predicati naturaliter repugnat 
rei subiecti, sicut hoc 31 ‘homo est asinus*. Et tale impossibile non debet 15 
concedi, possibili positione facta. Impossibile per accidens est illud 
quod non est impossibile per se sed per aliud, hocest respectu alicuius 
determinationis, quando scilicet forma predicati naturaliter non repug¬ 
nat rei subiecti; sicuti hoc: Sortem esse album ; albedo enim naturaliter 
non repugnat Sorti sed respectu huius instantis. Et tale impossibile 20 
bene potest concedi, possibili positione facta. 

Continuatio 

Item. Notandum quod idem est ponere totale dictum copulative et 
ponere utramque partem eius. Utrobique enim astringitur respondens 
ad concedendum utramque partem. Sed notandum quod non est idem 25 
ponere totale dictum disiuncte et ponere alteram partem et nesciatur 
que. Si enim ponitur totale dictum disiuncte ad partem primo pro- 
positam, debet responderi secundum qualitatem ipsius; ad partem 
secundo loco propositam, debet responderi ‘verum est* — licet sit quod- 
dam falsum—, quia sequitur ex posito et bene negatis cum posito. 30 
Unde si ponitur hoc totale dictum ‘Sortem esse album vel Platonem esse 
album* et utrumque sit falsum, ad hanc ‘Sor est albus * si primo pro- 
ponatur, debet responderi ‘falsum est*, cum sit falsum non sequens ex 
posito. Ad hanc autem: ‘Plato est albus* , si postea proponatur, debet 
responderi ‘verum est — licet sit quoddam falsum —, quia sequitur ex 35 

11 ratione] E c sicut E 32-33 si primo proponatur] E c om. E 

23 copulative] E c disiuncte E 

30 viz. the difficulty arising from the rule given. 
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posito et bene negatis cum posito. Bene enim sequitur quod si Sor vel 
Plato est albus et non Sor est albus, Plato est albus. Si autem ponitur 
altera pars et nesciatur que, ad utramque partem debet responderi: 
“proba\”, cum de utraque dubitetur quid sit positum. 

5 Sophisma 

Et per hoc patet solutio huius sophismatis: in rei veritate sor 
est NIGER. Et ponitur Sortem esse album vel te debere concedere Sortem 
esse album. Et ponitur totale dictum disiuncte. Postea proponitur hec 
‘Sor est albus’. Hoc est quoddam falsum non sequens ex posito. Ergo 
io est negandum. Postea proponitur hec: 'tu debes concedere Sortem esse 
album’. Hoc sequitur ex posito et bene negatis cum posito. Ergo est 
concedendum. Bene enim sequitur ex ‘Sor est albus vel tu debes concedere 
Sortem esse album’ et ‘non Sor est albus’, ‘tu debes concedere Sortem esse 
album’. Si concedatur, contra. ‘Sortem esse album’ non sequitur ex posito 
15 nec bene negato nec bene concessis cum posito nec ex aliquo obligato. 
Et tu debes concedere illud. Ergo est verum. Cedat tempus. Tu con- 
cessisti duo contradictorie opposita. Ergo male respondisti. 

Solutio 

Solutio. Ad hanc primo loco propositam ‘Sor est albus’ debet respon- 
20 deri ‘falsum est’, cum sit falsum non sequens ex posito. Ad hanc autem 
secundo loco propositam: ‘te debere concedere Sortem esse album’ debet 
responderi ‘verum est’ — licet sit quoddam falsum —, quia sequitur ex 
posito et bene negatis cum posito, ut probatum est superius. Cum 
autem dicitur: 'Sortem esse album’ non sequitur ex posito etc., si enume- 
25 ret omnes causas concessionis, debet responderi falsum est’. Si autem 
enumeret quasdam et non omnes, dicendum est 'verum est’ sed ilia in 
qua enumerabit illas causas, neganda est, licet sit vera, quia repugnat 
posito et bene concessis cum posito. 

Utrum habeat sustineri positio facta per relativum 

30 Sequitur videre quomodo habeat sustineri positio facta per relativum. 
Sed quod talis positio non debeat sustineri sic probatur. Omnis con- 
cessio habet esse respectu alicuius certi. Unde cum positio habeat esse 
respectu concessionis, omnis positio habet esse respectu alicuius certi. 
Sed cum talis positio facta per relativum non sit respectu alicuius certi, 
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videtur quod non debeat sustineri. Sed hec causa non est sufficiens. 
Bene enim possum astringere me ad aliquid certe vel incerte. 

Supposito ergo quod talis positio debeat sustineri, videndum est 
qualiter debeat sustineri. 


Qualiter debeat sustineri 5 

Notandum quod quando fit positio per relativum relatum <ad 
terminum> distributive supponentem debent concedi omnes singu¬ 
lars illius universalis. Unde cum dicitur: ‘ omnis homo est ; ponitur 
ilium currere* , debent concedi omnes iste: ‘Sor currit*, ‘ Plato currit* et 
sic de aliis. Similiter cum dicitur: ‘Sor est ; ponitur ilium currere 9 , debet io 
concedi hec singularis: ' Sor currit’. 


De quodam dubio 

Quando vero fit positio per relativum relatum ad terminum deter¬ 
minate supponentem, dubium est iudicium. Quidam iudicant quod, 
cum dicitur: ‘homo est; ponitur ilium currere*, si tantummodo sint tres 15 
homines, Sor, Plato, Cicero, si illi tres singulares proponantur, ad duas 
primo propositas respondendum est: ‘falsum est cum non sim astrictus 
ad Mas 9 . Ad ultimo vero propositam dicendum est ‘verum est, non quia 
astrictus sim ad illam sed quia sum astrictus ad aliquam 9 . 

Alii dicunt quod ad utramque respondendum est secundum quali- 20 
tatem ipsius. Et non valet hec argumentatio: ‘tu es astrictus ad aliquam ; 
et nullam concessisti; ergo male respondisti . Quod patet per exposi- 
tionem; ‘ad aliquam eram astrictus, indeterminate; et nullam concessi, 
determinate; ergo male responds; non valet. Si autem ille proponerentur: 
‘homo currit 9 , ‘ille currit* , bene debent concedi. 25 

Preterea potest dici quod sicuti est in natura quod si aliquis pro- 
mittat aliquid figurare indeterminate <et figuravit determinate >, 
iam satisfecit promissioni. Similiter si astringor ad aliquid conceden- 
dum indeterminate et concedam aliquid determinate, iam satisfeci pro¬ 
missioni. Unde si aliqua illarum michi proponeretur et illam concedam, 30 
iam absolutus sum a promissione. 
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Continuatio 


Item. Notandum quod sub forma dependente quandoque contingit 
impossibile concedere, ut dicunt quidam. Sed illud impossibile con- 
ceditur pro possibili. 


5 Sophisma 

Ut in hoc exemplo. In rei veritate Sor est niger. Ponitur ilium esse 
album . Postea proponatur hec: ‘ color est in Sorte ; ille est albedo \ Si 
respondeat falsum est vel proba\ , sic probetur. Albedo est in Sorte. Et 
ilia est color. Ergo color est in Sorte. Et ille est albedo. Si concedatur, 
io contra. Tu concessisti ilium esse albedinem. Sed * ilium esse albedinem* 
erat ‘nigredinem esse albedinem \ Sed hoc est impossibile. Ergo tu con¬ 
cessisti impossibile, possibili positione etc. Ergo male respondisti. 


Solutio 

Solutio. Dicunt quidam quod ultima argumentatio non valet, hec 
15 scilicet: ‘tu concessisti impossibile , possibili positione etc.; ergo 
male respondisti\ quoniam illud impossibile concessi pro possibili. 

Sed aliter potest solvi. Si tu sustineres Sortem esse album , tu negares 
Sortem esse nigrum , ac si scires Sortem esse album in rei veritate. Sed 
si scires Sortem esse album in rei veritate, sub hac forma vocis: ‘ilium 
20 esse albedinem* erat ‘nigredinem esse albedinem \ Sed hoc non est im¬ 
possibile. Et ita tu non concessisti impossibile, cum tu astringeris ad 
respondendum hanc, si scires in rei veritate. 


Continuatio 

Item. Notandum quod sicuti hoc enuntiabile falsum poni a nullo 
25 potest poni, similiter hoc enuntiabile falsum poni a Sorte non potest 
poni a Sorte, sed ab aliis bene potest poni. Et de similibus idem 
iudicium. 

De illis enuntiabilibus ad que non contingit bene respondere, solet 
did quod bene possunt poni iuxta hanc regulam: 

30 ilia enuntiabilia solummodo sunt imponibilia ex quo¬ 
rum positione statim sequitur contradictio 
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Unde cum ex eorum positione statim non sequitur contradictio, bene 
possunt poni. 

Sed contra. Omne positum debet concedi ut videatur quid inde 
accidat. Sed illud videre consistit in oppositione et responsione. Ergo 
si non posset esse responsio, non potest esse positio cum fit gratia 5 
illius. Ergo cum ad talia enuntiabilia non posset responded, talia 
enuntiabilia non possunt poni. 

Preterea. Omnis positio fit propter disputationem. Disputatio con¬ 
sistit in oppositione et responsione. Ergo si non posset esse responsio 
circa ilia, 32 non potest esse positio. Sed circa ilia non potest esse 10 
responsio. Ergo non possunt poni. 

Quod concedunt quidam hac ratione. Et secundum hoc non valet 
hec argumentatio: ‘ex positione non sequitur contradictio ; ergo possunt 33 
poni \ Sic enim insufficienti. Deberet enim addi: ‘et illis positis potest 
esse disputatio et responsio et potest videri quid inde sequitur \ Quod 15 
autem falsum est. 

Vel potest did quod bene possunt poni. Et secundum hoc non valet 
hec argumentatio: ‘omnis positio fit propter responsionem ; sed non 
potest esse responsio ; ergo non potest esse positio \ Instantia: ‘omnis 
homo est ad beatitudinem ; sed ille homo non est beatus ; ergo non est homo \ 20 
Non valet. 

Et hec sufficiant de falsi positione. 

TRACTATUS EMMERANUS DE IMPOSSIBILI POSITIONE 

SIGLA 

E = codex Emmeranus (Monacensis 14.458 s. XIII) 25 

E c = manus quae correxit E 

Quod impossibilis positio habeat sustineri 

40 va Quod impossibilis positio habeat sustineri sic probatur. Sicuti enim 
nos dicimus quod possibile est concedendum ut videatur quid inde 
sequitur, similiter habemus ab Aristotile quod impossibile est con- 30 
cedendum ut videtur quid inde accidat. 

Preterea. Nos dicimus Deum esse hominem, et bene dicimus. Sed 
magis differt deitas et humanitas quam humanitas et asinitas secun¬ 
dum naturam. Ergo sicuti nos possumus intelligere Deum esse hominem 
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esse verum, sic possumus intelligere S<ortem > esse asinum esse verum. 
Et ita cum possumus intelligere, possumus ponere, et ita concedere. 
Et ita pater quod impossibilis positio est admittenda. 

Preterea. Habemus ab Aristotile quod impossibile potest intellegi. 
5 Dicit enim quod piscis extrahatur ab aqua, ita quod nichil subintret 
locum eius, — quod est impossibile —; ita impossibile potest intelligi. 
Ergo cum possumus ponere illud quod possimus intelligere, patet quod 
impossibilis positio est recipienda et impossibile est concedendum. 
Subposito ergo quod impossibilis positio debeat sustineri, procedatur 
io secundum hoc. 

Quomodo impossibilis positio habeat fieri 
Notandum ergo quod in hac questione duo contradictiorie opposita 
non sunt concedenda. Hoc enim in qualibet disputatione vel questione 
est meta. Unde nec in hac questione nec in alia sunt concedenda duo 
15 contradictorie opposita. Unde notandum quod nulla obligatio est reci¬ 
pienda que cogit respondentem concedere duo contradictorie opposita. 

Preterea. Notandum quod eadem est ars falsi positionis et impossi¬ 
bilis positionis. Unde notandum quod sicuti in falsi positione omne 
hoc quod sequitur ex positio, est concedendum, sic in impossibili 
20 positione omne sequens ex posito est concedendum; 'sequens' dicitur 
secundum rectam consequentiam. Et est recta consequentia quando 
scilicet intellectus consequents clauditur in intellectu antecedents. 

Et notandum quod in hac questione ex obligatione impossibili non 
sequitur quidlibet. Unde consequentia Adamitorum 34 non est con- 
25 cedenda in hac questione, scilicet quod ex impossibili sequitur quid¬ 
libet. Sed tantummodo ilia consequentia est concedenda in hac ques¬ 
tione in qua intellectus consequentis claudatur in intellectu anteceden¬ 
ts. Unde cum tantum talis consequentia sit admittenda in hac ques¬ 
tione, notandum quod consequentia non est admittenda in hac questione 
30 in qua negatio sequitur ex affirmatione. Unde talis consequentia non 
est concedenda: * si homo est f non est asinus*. Quod patet, si homo uniatur 
asino omnimoda identitate. 

Obiectiones 

Sed contra. Ex natura humanitatis non est quod compatiatur asini- 
35 tatem secum in eodem subiecto. Ergo humanitas et asinitas non pos- 
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sunt esse in eodem subiecto. Ergo naturaliter sequitur: ‘ si homo est 
non est asinus \ 

Preterea. Substantial^ differentia facit speciem et dividit ipsam ab 
aliis. Ergo rationale , cum sit substantial^ differentia, facit speciem 
nullam nisi hominem . Ergo bene sequitur: ‘si aliquid est homo , est 5 
diversum ab aliis \ Ergo bene sequitur: ‘si est homo , wow ^ asinus \ 

Solutiones 

Solutio. Cum impossibilis positio non habeat fieri respectu nature 
sed quantum ad intellectum, cum ille due forme non possint esse in 
eodem subiecto naturaliter, bene sequitur quantum ad naturam: ‘si 10 
est homo , wow est asinus \ Sed quia potest intelligi quod ille due forme 
sint in subiecto, quantum ad intellectum non sequitur. Unde cum im¬ 
possibilis positio habeat quantum ad intellectum, patet quod in im- 
possibili positione non debet concedi consequentia in qua negativa 
sequitur ex affirmatione. 15 

Ad aliud dicimus quod intentio substantial^ forme proprie <et> 
per se est facere speciem, per accidens vero dividit ipsam ab aliis, 
scilicet per contrarietatem quam habet cum aliis. Et cum ilia contra- 
rietas non sit in re, sed in intellectu, patet quod quantum ad intellec¬ 
tum non sequitur: ‘si est homo , non est asinus\ 20 

Continuatio 

Et notandum quod licet impossible habeat poni, tamen notandum 
quod impossibile non potest poni ex quo sequuntur duo contradictorie 
opposita. Unde si fiat talis suppositio quod ‘mortale sumatur in diffini- 
tionem hominis , hoc impossibile, scilicet esse ex necessitate , nullo modo 25 
potest poni, quia si ponatur, inde sequuntur duo contradictorie oppo¬ 
sita, sic: ‘si Sor est homo , Sor est animal rationale et mortale\ et ‘si est 
animal rationale mortale , potest mori ; si est ex necessitate , non potest 
mori\ Ergo si potest mori, non potest mori. Per hoc patet quod tale 
impossibile nullo modo potest poni. 30 

Item. Notandum quod hoc impossibile: Sortem desinere scire se nichil 
desinere scire nullo modo potest poni, quia inde sequuntur duo contra¬ 
dictorie opposita, scilicet: Sor desinit scire se nichil desinere scire et 
<‘si Sor desinit scire , nichil desinit scire , sic >. Si desinit scire se nichil 
desinere scire, scit se nichil desinere scire. Et si scit se nichil desinere 35 
scire, est verum, quia quidquid scitur est verum. Et si est verum se 
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nichil desinere sdre, Sortes nicM desinit scire. Et ita si Sor desinit 
scire, nichil desinit scire. Et ita sequuntur duo contradictorie opposita. 

Et ita nullomodo potest poni. 

De impossibili positione que fit per unionem 

5 Et notandum quod impossibilis positio quandoque habet fieri per 
unionem, quandoque sine unione. Et est unio unius ex duobus predi- 
catio, secundum quod hie accipitur. 

Et notandum quod quandoque habet fieri unio essentie tantum, 
quandoque persone tantum, quandoque essentie et persone. Et licet 
io essentia et persona idem sint et unum non possit esse sine reliquo, 
tamen unum bene potest intelligi sine reliquo. Et quia potest intelligi, 
bene potest poni, cum impossibilis positio fiat quantum ad intellectum. 

Et est essentia | suppositum intellectum sine forma, et est persona sup- 40 va 
positum intellectum cum forma. Et notandum quod termini essentiales 
15 dicuntur illi qui predicantur ita de toto quod de qualibet eius parte; 
ut ‘corpus’, ‘lignum’ et similia. Termini personales dicuntur illi qui ita 
predicantur de toto quod non de qualibet eius parte; ut iste terminus 
‘homo’ est et iste terminus ‘animal’. 

Preterea. Notandum quod adiectivum sumptum in neuto genere est 
20 terminus essentialis. 

Viso quid sit terminus essentialis et personalis et quid sit essentia 
et quid persona et quid unio, videndum est quomodo respondendum 
sit ad positionem factam per unionem. Unde notandum quod quando 
fit unio essentie tantum, si predicatio essentialis predicatur de uno, 

25 debet concedi de reliquo; si autem predicatio personalis predicetur 
<de uno>, debet negari de reliquo. Unde si Sor uniatur Brunello 
unione essentie tantum, hec est concedenda: 'Sor est idem quod Bru- 
nellus’, hec autem neganda: ‘Sor est Brunellus’. Si autem fiat unio 
persone tantum, econverso accidit, quoniam si predicatio personalis 
30 concedatur de uno, debet concedi de reliquo. Unde si Sor uniatur 
Brunello unione personali tantum, hec debet concedi: ‘Sor est Bru¬ 
nellus’, hec autem negari: ‘Sor est idem quod Brunellus’. 

Per hoc patet quod in hac questione non valet argumentatio ab 
adiectivo sumpto in neutro genere ad adiectivum sumptum in mascu- 
35 lino vel feminino genere. 
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Questio 

Sed potest queri quare adiectivum sumptum in neutro genere potius 
sit essentials terminus quam adiectivum sumptum in mascculino vel 
feminino genere. 

Ad hoc est respondendum quod masculinum et femininum inponun- 5 
tur a forma rei et propter hoc dicunt<ur> termini formales, et ita 
personales; neutrum genus non inponitur ab aliqua forma que sit in re, 
immo a pura privatione. Et ita intelligitur res sine forma, et ita ter¬ 
minus essentialis. 

Continuatio 10 

Item. Notandum quod sunt quedam forme que conveniunt essentie 
et persone, ut ' albedo * et * nigredo *. Unde qualicumque facta unione: 
si una concedatur de uno, debet concedi de reliquo. Unde si ita sit 
quod Sortes sit albus et Plato sit niger et fiat qualiscumque unio, hec 
est concedenda: * albedo est in Sorte *; sequitur et hec: * nigredo est in 15 
Sorte*. Et non valet hec argumentatio: ‘ albedo est ; non ergo nigredo est *. 

Unde notandum quod locus ab oppositis non tenet in hac questione. 

Item. Notandum quod sunt quedam forme que conveniunt persone 
tantum, sicut crementum et decrementum. Unde si Sortes crescat et Bru- 
nellus decrescat et fiat unio essentie tantum inter Sortem et Brunellum, 20 
hec est concedenda: 'Sor crescit* ; hec autem neganda: 'Brunellus crescit*. 

Et notandum quod sunt quedam forme que conveniunt essentie 
tantum. Unde notandum quod si fiat unio persone tantum si predicatio 
essentialis concedatur de uno, debet negari de reliquo. Undo notandum 
quod sunt quedam forme essentiales ille que inportantur per terminos 25 
essentiales, sicuti l carneitas * et ‘ corporeitas* t et similiter ilia forma que 
inportatur per istum terminum ‘ aliquid \ 

Dubitatio 

Item. Solet dubitari. Si fiat unio ut uniatur 'iste homo* 'iste asinus*, 
iste due sunt vere:' iste homo est *, 'iste asinus *, 'iste asinus est iste homo* . 30 
Sed iste homo resurget. Ergo iste asinus resurget. 

Hanc argumentationem concedunt quidam. Sed melius est quod 
dicatur quod sit ibi fallacia secundum accidens. 

Obiectio 

Item. Notandum quod sicuti in falsi positione celatur rei veritas 35 
et observatur ordo propositionum, similiter in inpossibili positione. Et 
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per hoc patet solutio huius obiectionis. In rei veritate Sor est grama- 
ticus, Plato gramaticus et musicus et uniantur omnimoda unione. 
Postea probatur hec: 'Sor est tantum gramaticus \ Hoc est quoddam 
verum non repugnans posito. Ergo est concedendum. Similiter ' Plato 
5 est gramaticus et musicus '. Hoc est quoddam verum non repugnans etc . 

Si concedatur, contra. Sor est Plato. Sed Sor est tantum gramaticus. 
Ergo Plato est tantum gramaticus. Cedat tempus. Tu concessisti duo 
contradictorie opposita in eadem disputatione. Ergo male. 

Instantia. Iste est dux. Iste est episcopus. Et iste episcopus celebrat. 
io Ergo dux. Non valet. 

Et notandum quod sicut fit unio in rebus animatis, similiter fit in 
inanimatis et in enuntiabilibus. 

Questio 

Item. Queratur utrum ad unionem enuntiabilium sequitur unio re- 
15 rum. Quod sic probatur. Si ista duo enuntiabilia 'Deum esse', 'Cesarem 
esse' uniantur, bene sequitur: 1 si Cesar em esse est verum, Cesar est ; sed 
Cesar em esse est verum; ergo Cesar est' . Quod Cesar em esse est verum 
sic probatur. Cesar em esse est idem quod Deum esse; sed Deum esse 
est verum; ergo Cesarem esse est verum. Ergo Cesar est. Et ita ad 
20 unionem enuntiabilium sequitur unio rerum. 

Solutio 

Ad hoc dicitur quod unio potest fieri dupliciter. Potest enim fieri 
unio quantum ad res et quantum ad intellectum. Et secundum hoc ad 
unionem enuntiabilium sequitur unio rerum. 

25 Item. Potest fieri unio quantum ad intellectum tantum. Et ita ad 
unionem enuntiabilium non sequitur unio rerum. 

Per hoc patet quod non valet hec argumentatio: ‘ Cesarem esse idem 
est quod Deum esse; sed Deum esse est verum ; ergo Cesarem esse est verum', 
quoniam, cum dicitur: 1 Cesarem esse est idem quod Deum esse' , hoc 
30 intelligitur quantum ad intellectum. 

Cum autem dicitur: ' Cesarem esse est verum' , hoc nullomodo potest 
intelligi sine re et sine intellects 

Questio 

Item. Queritur utrum unio veritatis et falsitatis debeat sustineri. 
35 Quod non sic probatur. Enuntiabile esse verum nichil aliud est quam 
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enuntiabile significare prout est in re. Enuntiabile esse falsum nichil aliud 
est quam enuntiabile significare prout non est in re. Et ita in totali 
unione inplicatur esse in re et non esse in re. Sed nulla obligatio debet 
sustineri in qua inplicantur duo contradictorie opposita. Ergo cum in 
hac inplicentur duo contradictorie opposita, non debet sustineri. Ex- 5 
pliciunt. 

Leyde 

Filosofisch Instituut 
Witte Singel 71 
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Vivarium, XII, 2 (1974) 


Thomas C antimpratensis redivivus 


J. ENGELS 


V oila que Thomas de Cantimpre renait. Quelque sept socles apres 
sa mort, enfin, l’ 4 dition princeps * de son livre principal, le De 
natura rerum, est publiee par le Dr. Helmut Boese, actuellement 
4 Stuttgart, et qui s’etait d 4 j 4 fait remarquer par son catalogue des 
manuscrits de la collection Hamilton 4 Berlin. Le texte du traits est 
precede d’une breve preface (six pages et demie). L’ 4 diteur y fait 4 tat 
de difficulty qui ont retarde la publication de ce premier volume et 
nous avertit que de nouvelles t 4 ches et fonctions, entretemps assum 4 es 
par lui, interdisent de pr6voir quand le second volume pourra paraitre. 
Celui-ci est destine 4 recevoir Vapparatus criticus ; l’etude de la trans¬ 
mission du texte, les sources, les particularity Hnguistiques du latin 
propre au De natura rerum ; et les Index ( Vorwort , p. ix). 

En attendant, on doit se contenter de l’article de M. H. Boese: Zur 
Textuberlieferung von Thomas Cantimpratensis’ Liber de natura rerum 
paru dans VArchivum fratrum praedicatorum XXXIX = 1969 (pp. 53- 
68), oh 44 manuscrits sont 4 num 4 r 6 s. D’autre part, la bibbographie 
concemant Thomas de Cantimpre r 4 unie dans Vivarium V = 1967 (pp. 
163-71) et VI = 1968 (pp. 48-61) doit encore servir. En revanche, 
l’edition du ms. Utrecht, Bibl. univ. 710 (annonc 4 e vol. V, p. 146) a 
fait long feu — le Dr. G. J. J. Walstra ayant 4 t 4 appele 4 d’autres 
responsabilit4s universitaires — et est entretemps devenue superflue. 

Le probleme pour M. Boese, pr 4 parant son Edition critique du De 
natura rerum, r 4 sidait d’abord dans le nombre considerable de manu¬ 
scrits; m 4 me en eliminant le remaniement ult 4 rieur, appel6 parfois 
Thomas III et apparemment apocryphe, il a finalement du en retenir 
55. Ensuite, dans le fait que ces manuscrits offrent des versions assez 
divergentes, quoique toutes authentiques. Thomas de Cantimpr 4 lui- 
raeme dej4 nous informe qu’il a fait successivement deux redactions 

* Thomas Cantimpratensis, Liber de natura rerum, editio princeps secundum 
codices manuscriptos, Teil I: Text [ed. Dr. H. Boese], Walter de Gruyter, Berlin/ 
New York, 1973, xi + 431 pp., rel. D.M. 138.—. 
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du traitor une premiere, comportant dix-neuf livres (qu'il appelle 
editiones ); une seconde, ou il en a ajoute un vingtieme, non compile 
par lui, mais emprunte k peu pres tel quel k un autre auteur. En outre 
— comme M. Boese l'a constate — entre ces deux extremes, Thomas 
n’a pas cesse d'introduire des modifications dans son texte. C'est peut- 
6 tre a quoi il fait allusion dans l'addendum au Prologue, qu’il r^p^tera 
en tcrmes presque identiqu e s avant-Ie Kvre- XXrr -{ Viccsimum autcm 
post finem laboris nostri , non tanquam ex nostra compilatione , sed tan - 
quam necessarium ipsi open precedenti addidimus ,. ..) Addidimus tamen 
aliqua et quedam subtraximus atque nonnulla in eodem libro correximus. 
Quoi qu'il en soit, ces corrections continues appliqu^es par un auteur 
dans son manuscrit de travail, n’avaient rien d'insolite k l^poque 
anterieure k rimprimerie avec ses tirages. OnTademontre (Vivarium 
IX, p. 21) pour un ecrivain du siecle suivant, Pierre Bersuire, lequel 
utilisera le De natura rerum , bien que moins syst^matiquement que le 
De proprietatibus rerum de Bartheiemy l 1 Anglais. Il declare explicite- 
ment dans la redaction finale de son prologue au Reductorium: Laboro 
vero nunc haec omnia corrigendo, et semper aliquid utile in diversis locis 
et materiis aggregando. Evidemment, on n'en finirait pas si, apres cha- 
que modification, fut-elle mineure, on voulait parler de version ou 
redaction nouvelle, plutot que de simple “etat intermediaire”. M. Boese 
a reconnu un tel £tat — intermediate entre la redaction primitive du 
De natura rerum et sa redaction definitive — consigne dans le ms. 
Harieien 3717 du Musee britannique et provenant de Louvain, ou 
Thomas de Cantimpre etat entre au couvent des dominicains vers 1232. 

M. Boese a tenu k nous montrer ad oculos cette evolution du traite 
sous les mains de son auteur. A cette fin, Tediteur a imagine ( Vorwort , 
p. ix) un jeu typographique ingenieux. Il imprime sur toute la largeur 
de la page le texte, lorsque celui-ci est commun a toutes les versions; 
ainsi a la page 89. Dans les cas, rares d'ailleurs, oil un passage de la 
redaction primitive a ete eiimine dans la suite, cela est signaie au 
moyen de crochets (L . . . J); ainsi a la page 97, lignes 2-3 d'en bas. Par 
contre, lorsqu’un passage manque seulement dans la redaction primi¬ 
tive, cela est indique par des crochets renverses ([*. . . ]). Ainsi, en haut 
de la m£me page 97, le long alinea commengant le livre III De mon- 
struosis hominibus . (Dans la redaction primitive, ce livre commengait, 
curieusement, par De mulieribus pugnatricibus que dicuntur Amazones ; 
Thomas a menage une transition en intercalant la question de savoir 
si ces monstruosi descendent d'Adam, le premier homme.) Les addi¬ 
tions suivantes, jusqu'a celles du ms. Harieien inclusivement, sont 
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signal^es au moyen d’une simple barre en retrait de la marge gauche. 
Finalement, les additions de la demiere redaction sont signatees par 
deux de ces barres, encore plus en retrait. Par exemple, les 20 hexa- 
metres rimant deux a deux et mnemoniques de la page 12. Parfois, 
des modifications concurrentes sont imprimis Tune a cot 6 de F autre. 
Ce proc£d£ typographique me parait parfaitement r6ussi et m^riter 
imitation dans des cas analogues. 

La presentation du texte ne m’inspire que quelques observations 
d'une portae tant soit peu g6n6rale. Le recours a des manuscrits — 
sinon a des groupes de manuscrits — divers, pour etablir les “6tats” 
successifs du traits, rendait presque inevitable une certaine uniformi- 
sation de Forthographe. Cependant, il va de soi que M. Boese n’a pas 
donne dans Fanachronisme du toilettage pseudo-classique. Les noms 
propres sont munis d’une majuscule: Aristotiles , Augustinus . Alors, 
dans une perspective medievale, ne doit-on pas plutot ecrire deus avec 
majuscule, au lieu d'une minuscule, 14 oil il s’agit manifestement du 
dieu de la bible, des chretiens? Ainsi (p. 13): Unde Grece homo micro - 
cosmus quasi minor mundus dicitur. Hunc deus post ceteras creaturas die 
sexta plasmavit; et (p.414): ut secundum laborem meum michi deus 
mercedem restituat in futurum ; et encore (p. 86): deus homo factus est. 
Par contre, quelques lignes plus loin a cette m$me page, dans: Spiritus 
multis modis dicitur . Dicitur namque spiritus deus et aer iste et flatus 
aeris t . . . deus est un nom commun, qui exige la minuscule. Pour ces 
quatre phrases, le risque de confusion n’existe guere. Toutefois, il y a 
des cas scabreux oil seul le doigt£ de l’6diteur, acquis par sa longue 
meditation du texte, permet de saisir d’embl^e la signification exacte 
d’un terme dans le contexte donne. Ainsi, a la page 5, dans Falinea des 
lignes 91-96, il y a scriptis , scripturarum et scripturis. Le lecteur serait 
sans doute content si une majuscule Favertissait quand il s'agit, non 
d'un ecrit en general, mais de la sainte ecriture. La situation est ana¬ 
logue pour la ponctuation des propositions subordonnees relatives. La 
plupart des editions mediolatines placent indistinctement une virgule 
aussi bien devant les determinatives que les explicatives (ou exten- 
sives). A la page 3 de Fedition, lignes 3-5: ut ea , que invenirem, ... 
compilarem , la virgule devant que, si elle n’est pas indispensable, ne 
cause pas de confusion. En revanche, a la premiere ligne de la page 253: 
Non inveniuntur ova nisi in piscibus, qui coeunt, la virgule ciee inutile- 
ment une ambiguite, car Thomas veut dire que seuls les poissons qui 
copulent, ont des oeufs; non les autres. Dans cette veine, on pourrait 
aller plus loin, et envisager de mettre une virgule devant quia et 
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quoniam , quand ils sont conjonctions causales, mais la supprimer dans 
le cas de dico quia , dico quoniam . Pareilles differenciations contribuent 
a faciliter la comprehension des textes m^diolatins. 

La lecture du De natura return complet, en Edition critique, mais 
pour une fois sans Fhabituel accompagnement confortable de notes 
explicatives et de renvois bibliographiques, est une experience rafrai- 
chissante en meme temps que salutaire, donnant lieu a un examen de 
conscience scientifique: Dans la masse compacte de citations qui con¬ 
stituent Fessentiel du traite, lesquelles identifie-t-on aussitot ou sans 
trop de peine? lesquelles laissent pantois? On peut maintenant se 
former une idee plus adequate de Fouvrage que ne le permettaient les 
fragments isol^s imprimis jusqu'ici. A ce sujet, M. Boese a formula 
dans sa preface des remarques rapides mais percutantes. Je ne touche- 
rai ici que quelques points. 

Dans les manuscrits, le titre est libelie altemativement [Liber) De 
natura rerum et De naturis rerum. Devant trancher, d£ja pour etre 
pratique, l'editeur a opt£ pour le singulier, qu’ont les meilleurs et plus 
anciens manuscrits, de meme que le traits post&ieur De apibus ( Text - 
uberlieferung . . ., p. 53, n. 1). Toutefois, le raisonnement que c'est la 
“die richtige Bezeichnung” du traits n’emporte pas aussitot la convic¬ 
tion. La question se pose: S'agit-il d’un titre remontant a F auteur, ou 
d'une rubrique provenant peut-etre d’un copiste? On sait que c’est 
seulement rimprimerie qui a impost la generalisation du titre, comme 
de la feuille de titre, et meme pas tout de suite. Auparavant, F auteur — 
ou ci defaut un copiste — se contentait d’ordinaire d’indiquer globale- 
ment le contenu du livre, au debut ou a F explicit, precisement au 
moyen de «De . . .». Cela etant, j’attacherais de Fimportance au fait 
que Thomas de Cantimpre commence le Prologue par les mots Naturas 
rerum , et que le pluriel y revient aux lignes 3, 32, 35, 46, 71 et 75. (A 
la ligne 71, au surplus, c’est une citation empruntee a la traduction 
par Michel Scot du De animalibus d’Aristote, laquelle prefere egale- 
ment le pluriel.) Le singulier ne se lit que trois fois dans le Prologue, 
aux lignes 10, 41 et 60. J'attacherais ensuite de Fimportance au fait 
que FEpilogue ne se sert que du pluriel (p. 414, ligne 9: libro De naturis 
rerum intendimus ; ligne 12; ligne 15). D’autre part, y a-t-il une 
difference lexicologique entre natura rerum et le pluriel ? On pourrait 
arguer que le singulier est plus philosophique et plus abstrait, et que 
le pluriel spedfie davantage, en ce que la “nature des choses” y est 
divis^e en ses “proprietes” ou caracteristiques. A cette fin, on pourrait 
invoquer dans le Prologue Fexpression de naturis creaturarum et earum 
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proprietatibus (lignes 3-4), et dans celui du traits parallele de Barthe- 
lemy l’Anglais naturas rerum & proprieties. Par contre, je ne vois 
aucune difference de sens entre naturas et mores animalium (ligne 75) 
et natura pecudum, volucrum (lignes 10-11). Dans la mesure oil la varia 
lectio confirme toutes ces lemons, on doit admettre que pour Thomas 
il n’y avait qu’une difference stylistique entre le singulier et le pluriel, 
et que dans le titre ils etaient interchangeables. 

Vigoureusement, M. Boese ( Vorwort , pp. v svv.), s’inscrit en faux 
contre ceux qui sont d’avis que Thomas de Cantimpre, avec son De 
natura rerum, a realise une encyclopedic. D’apres lui, le traite, en com- 
paraison avec les “vraies encyclopedies” de l’epoque, resterait loin de 
compte. D’ailleurs, telle n’aurait point ete l’intention de l’auteur. Des 
son adolescence fascine par la personnalite de Jacques de Vitry — 
lequel savait emailler ses sermons d ’exempla propres a emouvoir les 
foules — le jeune adepte aurait tres tot commence a rassembler dans 
le m&me but des “Merkwiirdigkeiten”. Avec ces materiaux, de fil en 
aiguille, il aurait ete amene h composer un manuel destine en majeure 
partie (livres III, IV-IX et XIII) aux predicateurs, pour le reste a la 
pastorale (“Seelsorge”). 

Est-ce que cette conception, brievement esquissee, ne force pas un 
peu les antinomies ? Certes, on peut discuter longtemps de ce que c’est 
qu’une encyclopedie au XIII e siecle. Pourtant, lorsque le regrette P. 
Michaud-Quantin, dans les Cahiers d’histoire mondiale IX-3 (Neuchatel, 
1966), cherchait a grouper sous un meme denominateur commun le De 
naturis rerum de Neckam, celui de Cantimpre, le De proprietatibus re¬ 
rum et le Compendium philosophiae, disposait-il d’un meilleur terme 
pour caracteriser, en tant que tels, ces traites, dans lesquels — comme 
dirait Ch.-V. Langlois — “la connaissance de la nature et du monde au 
moyen kge” a ete systematiquement exposee ? 

Nous ignorerons probablement k jamais les motivations profondes 
et lointaines qui ont finalement conduit Thomas de Cantimpre k com¬ 
poser le De natura rerum. Quant h connaitre ses intentions concretes et 
actuelles, interrogeons de nouveau le Prologue et l’Epilogue, oh les 
auteurs du moyen hge aimaient a les devoiler. 

L’Epilogue (ed. pp. 413-4) est reste place a la fin du dix-neuvieme 
livre, meme apres l’adjonction consecutive du vingtieme, lequel n’a 
plus ete integre dans 1 ’ensemble. Le Prologue (pp. 3-5) etait compose 
entierement — sauf les lignes 7 et 40, de meme que l’addendum in 
fine — des l’achevement de la premiere redaction. Du reste, de larges 
tranches — et notamment la deuxieme ligne—n’auraient pu etre redi- 
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g£es beaucoup auparavant. De sorte qu'entre le Prologue et l'Epilogue, 
qui se completent Tun l'autre, en fait il n'y a pas les quatorze k quinze 
ann£es que Thomas de Cantimpr6 dit avoir travaille au De natura 
return . 

Des Tentr^e en matiere, Thomas de Cantimpre nous informe (P, 
lignes 1-5): “Ayant trouv6 la nature des choses, dans les Merits des 
diff&rents auteurs, eparpiliee k travers le monde entier, il a oeuvre 
pour rassembler ce que — sur la nature des choses cr^es et leurs pro¬ 
priety — il a lu de memorable et de conforme k leur manieres d’etre 
(congrua moribus). Et cela, le plus fortement abr6g6 possible, dans un 
petit volume, que void”. Dans l’Epilogue, Thomas y revient. ”11 s’ex- 
cuse aupres du lecteur qui n’a peut-etre pas rencontre dans le traits 
tout ce qu’il esp 4 rait, et assure n’avoir epargne ni peines ni d^penses 
afin de se procurer des livres sur la nature des choses, aussi bien en 
France et en Allemagne (les mieux nanties) qu’au Levant et en Angle- 
terre. Mais le lecteur intelligent considdera qu’il est impossible pour 
un seul homme de mettre la main sur tous les Merits des philosophes; 
puis de lire, d’extraire et de rassembler en un volume ce qui pourrait 
6tre decouvert et lu, dans le monde entier, par le grand nombre. Au 
fond, est-ce qu’on trouvera facilement mieux que le De natura return ?”. 

Tout ce que dit Thomas de Cantimpre ici n’est que de bon sens. 
Mais ce qui frappe, e’est qu’il insiste a tel point sur la notion de “un 
seul (petit) volume”. Apres le in uno volumine . . . parvo du Prologue 
nous lisons dans les k peine 17 lignes de l’Epilogue: in uno volumine , 
in tam parvo volumine , in unum volumen . Pourquoi cette insistance ? 

L’explication me parait fournie par la citation du De doctrina Chris¬ 
tiana (II, xxxix, 59) que Thomas avait longtemps eue presente k Tesprit 
(diu habentes pre oculis , E , lignes 10-11) et Interpretation qu’il en 
donne. S. Augustin est le premier auteur nomme dans le Prologue; le 
dernier dans l’Epilogue. Meme s’il n’est plus repris parmi les sources 
^num^es k la premiere page, cela n’emp£che qu’il soit omnipresent 
dans le De natura return . Il fut un des maitres k penser de Thomas. En 
quoi il n’y rien d’etonnant, vu que le futur dominicain a d’abord et 6 
chanoine r^gulier k l’abbaye de Cantimpre, oil il vivait sous la regie 
attribute a l’ev£que d’Hippone. 

Repla9ons la citation dans son contexte du De doctrina Christiana 
II. S. Augustin pose deux conditions pour bien comprendre les livres 
bibliques, desquels il venait preeminent d’etablir le canon: 1) la con- 
naissance des langues, notamment de l’hebreu et du grec; 2) la con- 
naissance des realia. En effet, “l’ignorance des realia rend incompre- 
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hensibles les expressions scripturaires”: Rerum autem ignorantia facit 
obscuras figuratas locutiones, cum ignoramus vel animantium, vel lapi- 
dum, vel herb arum naturas (sic!) aliarumve rerum quae plerumque in 
Scripturis similitudinis alicujus gratia ponuntur (II, xvi, 24). Cette 
phrase vient en tete d’un de ces longs excursus (24-58) dont l’ 4 v 4 que 
raffolait et 4 la fin duquel il reprend le sujet. “Certains connaisseurs, 
dont Eusebe de C 4 sar 4 e dans son Histoire ecclesiastique, on ttraduit les 
termes strangers, h 4 breux ou autres, qui se lisent sans explication dans 
les saintes Ventures. Ils l’ont fait pour que chaque chr4tien individuelle- 
ment ne soit pas oblige de travailler beaucoup & propos d’un detail”: 
quod ergo hi fecerunt de his rebus, ut non sit necesse christiano in multis 
propter pauca labor are (59). Suit le passage touffu qui sera r4sum4 par 
Thomas dans l’Epilogue: sic video posse fieri, si quern eorum qui possunt, 
benignam sane operam fraternae utilitati delectet impendere, ut quoscum- 
que terrarum locos, quaeve animalia vel herbas atque arbores sive lapides 
vel metalla incognita, speciesque quaslibet Scriptura commemorat, eagene- 
ratim digerens, sola exposita litter is mandet. Je reproduis la traduction 
murement refl 4 chie de la Bibliotheque augustinienne: “A leur exemple, 
me semble-t-il, si quelqu’un de ceux qui en sont capables se sentait le 
gout de consacrer g 4 n 4 reusement son activity k l’utilit6 de ses fr&res, 
il pourrait fort bien noter tous les lieux g 4 ographiques, tous les animaux, 
herbes, arbres, pierres, m4taux inconnus et tous les objets de toute 
nature mentionn 4 s par l’Ecriture, les classer par genres, les d 4 crire un 
par un, et les consigner dans un 4 crit s 4 par 4 ”. Ne voili-t-il pas 4 bauche 
ici d 4 ja, tout le canevas du De natura rerum ? A l’exception toutefois des 
“lieux g4ographiques”, qui ne sont repr 4 sent 4 s que par les quatre pages 
du livre XIII De fontibus (pp. 351-4). Quant aux hommes, animalia 
du § 59 reprend animantia du § 24, et englobe tous les 4 tres 
anim 4 s. 

Cette phrase de saint Augustin, que Thomas de Cantimpr 4 avait 
depuis longtemps adopt 4 e comme devise pour sa compilation, voici de 
quelle maniere il la resume vers la fin de l’Epilogue (lignes 8-12): (Anni 
iam quatuordecim aut quindecim elapsi sunt, ex quo libro De naturis 
rerum diligenter intendimus), illud beatissimi patris Augustini dictum in 
libro De doctrina Christiana diu habentes pre oculis, ubi dicit utilis- 
simum fore, si quis laborem assumeret quo in unum volumen naturas 
return et maxime animalium congregaret. Congregavi ergo. .. Il semble 
que Thomas lui aussi donne k animalia le sens general de “ 4 tres ani¬ 
mus”, 4tant donn 4 l’emploi de l’adverbe maxime et le fait qu’il a r 4 - 
serv 4 les trois premiers livres 4 l’homme. Ensuite — la question re- 
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bondit — pourquoi a-t-il interprete sola exposita litteris mandet “con¬ 
signer dans un 4 crit separe, une monographie” au sens restrictif de 
“un seul, petit volume” ? II est loisible de voir dans le parvo du Pro- 
loque (ligne 5) un lieu commun de modestie, mais non en celui de 
TEpilogue (ligne 6). Ici, on peut d’abord songer que, pour les predica- 
teurs des jeunes ordres mendiants, un mince manuscrit etait commode 
k emporter dans leurs peregrinations, au m£me titre que Tautel por- 
tatif. Peut-6tre aussi y avait-il dej k Tidee, suggeree peu apres par ses 
superieurs et ses confreres k un autre dominicain-encyclopediste, Vin¬ 
cent de Beauvais, lequel a du reste largement mis k contribution son 
predecesseur: II n'est pas seant qu'un pareil ouvrage bibliothecae sacrae 
mensuram excederet “depasserait les dimensions d'une Bible”. (Ce bout 
de phrase du Speculum naturale ne parait pas corrompu par le person- 
nage qui, au XIV e siecle, a ajoute le Speculum morale , apocryphe, et 
partant a du remanier le chapitre xvi du Prologue general.) 

Le Prologue expose aussi la raison pourquoi (63-74), et comment 
(91-6), le traite peut etre eminemment utile aux predicateurs k qui la 
sagesse divine aura donne de comprendre pleinement la pensee d'Aris- 
tote exprimee dans le De animalibus XI (= Depart, anim. I, v; Becker 
645 a; cf. Arist. Lat. I, p. 80, n° 64). Sans doute, “le De natura rerum 
concerne bon nombre de creatures reput6es viles ou ignobles. Pour- 
tant, comme rien dans la creation n'est oiseux ou fortuit, elles posse- 
dent toutes quelque chose de noble et d'admirable. II faut considerer 
et etudier les formes qu’ont prises les differentes creatures, et — voici 
Boece de Dacie qui s'annonce — 'se deiecter dans l'artiste cr^ateur’, 
quoniam artificium operantis manifestatur in operatione. Le predicateur 
qui s'est adonne a Tetude des ecrits recueillis dans le De natura rerum , 
saura y trouver a suffisance de quoi fortifier la foi des fideles ou cor- 
riger leurs moeurs. II saura, de temps k autre (interdum, 92), aban- 
donner habilement les saintes ecritures pour citer en temoins les etres 
de la creation. De la sorte, il reveillera Tattention m^me de ces abrutis 
auxquels le texte scripturaire trop repete et inculque, ne dit plus rien; 
au moyen des choses nouvelles qu J il leur raconte“. Enfin, Tauteur nous 
dit avoir ete tres avare des moralisations que les naturae rerum peuvent 
amener, parce qu'il voulait eviter la prolixite. 

Avec la citation de YAristoteles latinus nous en revenons aux sources, 
quasiment innombrables, utilisees par Thomas de Cantimpre. Bis dot 
qui cito dat : Nous appelons de nos voeux la parution prochaine du 
second volume, dans lequel M. Boese se propose de mettre k notre 
disposition toute la documentation reunie par lui sur le De natura 



rerum. Elle permettra une seconde lecture, plus en profondeur et par 
14 plus p 4 n 4 trante, du texte. 

Cependant, plusieurs problemes tenaces que pose le De natura rerum, 
lui sont communs avec d’autres encyclop 4 dies de l’ 4 poque. Dans le 
domaine des sources, je songe 4 l’identification du Liber rerum et du 
Jorach. II va sans dire qu’avec ces problemes, une 4 tude transversale 
de plusieurs trait 4 s 4 la fois, au lieu d’un seul, conduira plus surement 
au r 4 sultat escompt 4 .* Pour savoir mener 4 bonne fin ce genre d’ 4 tude, 
il faut souvent 4tre un litt 4 raire doubl 4 d’un scientifique. Le Dr. Chr. 
Huhnemorder, actuellement 4 Hambourg, s’y est illustr 4 avec sa these 
sur l’histoire culturelle du faisan (Bonn, 1970) et, auparavant, avec ses 
articles Hercyniae aves (Rhein. Museum, 1967), et Die Bedeutung und 
Arbeitsweise des Thomas von Cantimpre und sein Beitrag zur Naturkunde 
des Mittelalters ( Medizinhist. Journ., 1968). (Puisse-t-il continuer dans 
cette voie!) Parfois aussi, le concours d’un arabisant sera indispensable. 
Enfin, la collaboration entre purs litt 4 raires et purs scientifiques leur 
sera mutuellement avantageux. Le professeur L. D. Brongersma vient 
d’en administrer une preuve dans son livre sur les European Atlantic 
Turtles (Brill, Leiden, 1972). Jusque- 14 , pas mal de litt 4 raires avaient 
lu, sans trop s’y arreter, un passage sur un monstre marin appel 4 
Zytyron, qui chez Thomas de Cantimpr 4 ou Albert le Grand; qui chez 
Jacob van Maerlant; qui chez Vincent de Beauvais; qui chez Pierre 
Bersuire. Le zoologiste a r 4 v 414 tout l’int4ret de ces t 4 moignages. La 
description du monstre marin chez Thomas de Cantimpr 4 suggere une 
tortue de mer particuliere, laquelle ne sera attest 4 e que plus tard dans 
les eaux britanniques (Turtles, pp. 221 sw.). Bersuire ajoute la descrip¬ 
tion d’un monstre, qui serait une autre espece de tortue marine et dont 
la pr 4 sence serait alors attest 4 e fort anciennement 4 Boulogne-sur-Mer 
(p. 217). 

Utrecht 

Instituut voor Laat Latijn 


* Attendant les 6preuves, je vois — dans la recension, dense, que le professeur 
H. Silvestre a faite de l^dition-Boese (Revue d’histoire ecclesiastique 69 = 1973, 
pp. 850-1) — que feu Lynn Thorndike a exprim6 une opinion analogue dans une 
note More Manuscripts of Thomas of Cantimpri, De naturis rerum (Isis 54 = 

1963, PP- 269-77)- 
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Vivarium, XII, 2 (1974) 


Anonymi Teutonics commentum in Theodoli eclogam e codice 
Utrecht, U.B. 292 editum (2) 


ArpAd p. orbAn 


P ostea vero maxima fames descendit in terram hanc, quare Abra¬ 
ham transtulit se versus Egiptum, ubi bona fuerunt tempora, 
recipiens secum Saram uxorem suam et Loth nepotem suum. Qui 
dum deberet intrare terram Egipti, rogavit Abraham uxorem suam 
Saram quod utique diceret a in Egipto quod esset soror sua et non 
uxor, ne interficeretur ab Egipciacis, quia erat mulier pulcherrima, qua 
non erat pulchrior in Egipto. Et consideravit Abraham quod si Egip- 
ciaci scirent ipsum esse maritum, utique interficerent eum, ut ipsi pos- 
sent ea uti. Dum autem Abraham Saray et Loth intrarent Egiptum, 
omnes Egipciaci ammirati sunt valde super formositate ipsius Saray 
annunciantes Pharaoni regi eorum quod talis mulier regia et pulcher¬ 
rima sue terre ibidem venisset. Qui cum festinacione misit pro istis et 
vocans Abraham dixit quod esset in bono commodo et quesivit an Sara 
esset uxor vel quid esset. Abraham autem respondit “Non, domine, 
uxor sed soror mea est”. Hoc audito Abraham bene receptus est et iam 
sibi date sunt oves boves azini cameli servi et familia. Sed rex Pharao 
suscepit uxorem Saray. Qui dum tenderet in lectum cum ea, ita per 
ulcionem divinam plagatus est quod non potuit earn cognoscere. Et 
tota domus similiter plagata est, et revelatum fuit Pharaoni divinitis 
quod Sara esset uxor Abrahe. Pharao ergo de mane vocavit Abraham 
dicens rQuidnam fecisti? Quare non indicasti mihi quod esset uxor 
tua ? Quamobrem dixisti earn sororem tuam, ut tollerem earn mihi in 
uxorem ? Nunc b igitur ecce coniunx tua, accipe earn et vadel. 1 Et 
retinuit Abraham omnia bona sua et factus est dives valde et, ut patet 
vicesimo 2 0 capitulo, 2 recessit ab Egipto cum Loth et uxore sua et 
venit ad locum, ubi prius posuerat tabemaculum suum et altare, scili¬ 
cet inter Bethel et Hay. Erat autem tanta pecudum habundancia quod 

1 Gen. 12, 18s. 2 Gen. 13, 3. 

a disceret cod. 

b non cod.; nunc Gen. 12, 19 cod. Micnchen SB elm 5243, f. i68 v . 
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pastores Abrahe et ipsius Loth inceperunt rixari. Et concordabant 
tandem Abraham et Loth quod vellent se dispergere. Et dixit Abraham 
ipsi Loth “Eligas; si ad dexteram partem ieris, ego tenebo sinistram 
et econverso”. 1 Loth autem eligit regionem circa Iordanem precipue 
in Sodoma, Abraham autem transtulit se iuxta convaUem Mambrem 
in Ebron et ibi edificavit altare quoddam Domino suo. Postea enim, 
ut scribitur [f. i6 v ] vicesimo 2° capitulo, 2 magna bella oriebantur per 
diversos reges contra ipsum Loth sic quod Loth captus erat. Quem 
Abraham vindicavit et liberavit a vinculis, ut patet ibidem. 3 Preterea, 
sicud scribitur vicesimo 3 0 capitulo, dixit Dominus ad Abraham rNoli 
timere, Abraham, ego protector tuus sum et merces tua magna nimisl. 4 
Et respondit Abraham TDomine Deus, quid dabis mihi ? Vado et servus 
meus erit heres meusl- 5 Cui respondit Deus [Non erit hie heres tuus, 
sed qui egreditur de utero tuo, ipsum habebis heredeml. 6 Et tunc duxit 
eum Deus foras dicens TSusspice celum et numera a stellas, si potes. 
Sic erit semen tuuml, 7 quasi diceret “sic multiplicabo semen tuum 
super terram”. Et credidit Abram Deo. Sara vero, ut scribitur Genesis 
vicesimo quarto capitulo, 8 habuit ancillam Egipciacam nomine Agar, 
cum qua Abraham concubuit et genuit fihum nomine Hysmael. Hoc 
facto fugit Agar a facie Saray in desertum iuxta quendam fontem, ubi 
apparuit angelus Domini dicens TO Agar, ancilla Saray, unde venis et 
quo vadis?l 9 Que respondit TA facie Saray domine mee ego fugiol.® 
Et dixit angelus fRevertere ad dominam tuam et humiliare sub manu 
ipsius. 10 Tu concepisti et vocabis nomen filli tui Hismaell. 11 Et factum 
est ita. Tunc ultra, sicud scribitur Genesis vicesimo quinto capitulo, 
quia Abraham credidit in omnibus Deum, et dixit ad eum Deus TEgo 
Deus omnipotens, ambula coram me et estoperfectus!. 12 Et dixit ultra 
[Pactum meum tecum pono et eris pater multarum gencium nec ultra 
vocaberis Abram, sed Abraham erit nomen tuum, quia pater multarum 
gencium constituam te et faciam te crescere vehementissime et ex te 
reges egredientur 13 et circumcidetur ex vobis omne masculinuml, 14 vide¬ 
licet infans octo dierum. fMasculus vero si est cuius prepucii caro 
circumcisa b non fuerit, debetur anima ilia alteri et delebitur de populo 
suo, quia pactum meum irritum fecit!. 15 Et dixit Deus ultra ad Abra- 

1 Cf. Gen. 13, 9. 2 Gen. 14, iss. 3 Cf. Gen. 14, 16. 4 Gen 15, 1. 

5 Gen. 15, 2S. * Gen. 15, 4. 7 Gen. 15, 5. 8 Gen. 16, iss. 

3 Gen. 16, 8 . 10 Gen. 16, 9. 11 Gen. 16, 11. 12 Gen. 17, 1. 

18 Gen. 17, 4SS. 14 Gen. 17, 10. 15 Gen. 17, 14. 

8 numeras cod.; numera Gen. 15, 5 cod. Guelferb. 21s {185 Helmst.), i. J47*. 
b circumscisa cod. 
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ham TSaray uxorem tuam amplius non vocabis Saray, sed Saram et 
benedicam ei et ex ilia dabo tibi filium tuum, cui benedicturus sum!. 1 
Hoc audito risit Abraham in corde suo, et ayt Dominus FSara uxor tua 
pariet tibi filium et vocabis nomen eius Ysaac. Ecce ego benedicam ei, 
augebo et multiplicabo eum valde. Duodecum duces generabitl. 2 
Postea, ut scribitur vicesimo sexto capitulo, 3 apparuit Dominus 
Abrahe sedenti in hostio tabernaculi sui in valle Mambre. Ubi Abraham 
vidit tres iuvenes pulcherrimos, tres vidit et unum adoravit. 4 Que est 
una primarum figurarum trium personarum in divinis et unius veri 
Dei. Et cum festinacione Abraham coxit vitulum et apposuit lac et 
butirum, et commedentes isti tres iuvenes interrogaverunt pro Sara 
uxore sua, quibus dixit Abraham quod esset adhuc in tabemaculo. 
Tunc dixit unus eorum FSara uxor tua pariet filiuml. 5 Sara autem 
stans retro ostium tabernaculi audiens hoc verbum risit valde, quia 
vetula fuit et Abraham decrepitus, et dixit respondendo fEgo dabo 
operam voluptati. Numquid paritura sum anus ?1 8 Et tunc Sara con- 
cepit filium et vocatum est nomen eius Ysaac. 

Notandum quod moraliter per istum Abraham intelligimus quem- 
libet magistrum vel doctorem [f. I 7 r ], fpatrem multarum genciuml. 7 
Per Saram vero intelligimus animam sterilem non fructiferam in doc- 
trinis. Qui Abraham vel pater dum incipit generare, procreat filium 
tamquam novum hominem ex effusione scienciarum in animam iam 
factam intellectivam. Et sic thesaurus doctrine non est absconsus in 
agro, 8 ymo quamvis iacuit diu sub terris sicud generacio Abrahe sub 
terra, que ipse fuit et Sara, iam apertus est et deinde generaciones 
super terram multiplicate sunt, ut patet per doctores, qui sanctam 
matrem ecclesiam illuminaverunt doctrinis suis, sicud antiqua lex illu- 
minata fuit per generacionem Abrahe. 

Item allegorice per Abraham intelligimus Deum omnipotentem 
Tpatreml inquam Fmultarum genciuml 7 quia omnium, ut patet Ihoan- 
nis primo capitulo. Per Saram intelligimus sponsam suam virginem 
Mariam. Sicud enim Sara fuit sterilis et contra cursum nature concepit 
et peperit filium, sic gloriosa Virgo contra cursum nature concepit et 
peperit filium autoritate Ysaye prophete FEcce virgo concipiet et pariet 
filium et vocabitur nomen eius Emanuel!. 9 Et sicud istud nomen Ysaac 

1 Gen. 17, 15s. 3 Gen. 17, 20. 3 Gen. 18, x. 

4 Cf. Petr. Com. Historia scholastica, Lib. Gen., cap. 51 (PL 198, col. 1098); 
Walafr. Strab. Glossa ordin., Lib. Gen., cap. 18, iss. (PL 113, col. 125). 

5 Gen. 18, 10. * Gen. 18, 12s. 7 Gen. 17, 5. 8 Cf. Mat. 13, 44. 
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ab angelo impositum, ita nomen Xpisti fuit impositum ab angelo, ut 
patet per Euvangelistam. Et sicud Sara risit et stupefacta est de 
pariendo, sic eciam virgo Maria stupefacta est, quando angelus dixit 
ipsam parituram Tfilium Altissimil. 1 Tunc enim dixit rQuomodo fiet 
istud, quoniam virum non cognosco ?1 2 

Me carpentarius i. aptis factis fluidum volando dividit alis sc. pice 

101 Dedalus aptatis liquidum secat a aera pennis. 

sc. Yearns sc. volando humida sc. calore solis 

Filius insequitur —fragilis sed cera liquetur— b 

mare suspiravit difficultate mans 

Etcaditin pelagus: gemuit sub pondere fluctus. 

Dedalus bene potens ad Boreales pertingit principatus 

Ille sui compos brumales attigit archos. c 

Hie ponitur alia Fabula et est sentencia talis quod Dedalus penetravit 
aera cum pennis convenientibus et aptatis sibi. Sed filius suus 
Ycharus secutus est eum et cera liquescente cecidit in mare et sub- 
mersus est. Dedalus autem tenens medium transvolavit mare et venit 
ad partes Boreales. 

Notandum quod, sicud patet per Ovidium octavo Methamorfosios , 3 
erat quidam rex Cretensis nomine Minos habens uxorem nomine Pha- 
sise. d Hec enim mulier fuit maxime libidinis et appetitus camalis, que 
quadam vice requiescens in fenestra turris vidit inferius ad pratum 
quendam pulcherrimum thaurum in pascuis transeunten. Que devicta 
fuit tanto amore quod concupivit coire cum thauro. Quare secrete 
peciit a quadam vetula expertissima qualiter ad coitum posset deve¬ 
nire cum thauro. Cui vetula consuluit quod faceret vaccam ligneam 
[f. I7 V ] et vestiret illam pelle pulcherrima, quam intrare deberet. Et 
factum est ita. Quo facto Facise concepit de thauro quoddam mon¬ 
strum, quod vocatum est Minothaurus, a Minos, quod est nomen regis, 
et thaurus , 1 nam pro parte assimilabatur Mynoy regi et pro parte 
thauro. Minos autem rex videns hoc monstrum mirabiliter stupefactus 
est et verecundia motus quesivit modum, per quem hoc monstrum 
abscondi posset, ne ab hominibus videretur. Et percepit de quodam 

1 Luc. i, 32. * Luc. 1, 34. 3 Met. 8, 132SS. 4 Cf. Isid. Et. 11,3,38. 

a cecat cod. 

b liquatur Osternacher, 1902 Odo Picardus, f. 22 v . 

* arcxos Osternacher, 1902 Odo Picardus, f. 22 v . 
d Phasise = Pasiphae. 
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maximo artifice, scilicet Dedalo, pro quo misit sine mora. Dedalus 
autem veniens construxit quoddam subtilissimum edificium, quod 
vocatum est laborinthus, quasi labor intus} propter eius intricacionem 
quia nimium intricatum fuit. Unde postquam aliquis intraverat, non 
potuit exire nisi cum maxima difficultate. Quo facto deposuit rex 
Minothaurum ab oculis suis faciens eum duci in cameram secreciorem 
illius edificii, ne exiret in perpetuum. Hoc autem facto Dedalus peciit 
licenciam a rege. Rex autem negavit ordinans quod Dedalus nec per 
aquas nec per terras recedere posset ab eo. Quare cogitavit Dedalus 
quod vellet subtiliter recedere per aera, et fecit sibi et Ycharo filio 
suo fieri alas de pennis pice et cera. Quibus factis dixit pater ad 
FiLium “Ecce fili mi, necessarium est volare, quia nec per aquas nec 
per terras possumus evadere. Videas igitur quod nec nimis alte voles, 
ne penne LiQUEscant per solem, nec voles nimis basse, ne te gravitas 
aquarum subtrahat”. Hoc facto precessit pater et SEQuebaTUR eum 
filius. Qui dum ad AERem venit, incepit ascendere paulatim, quia 
summe placuit sibi volatus, et tarn diu ascendit quod sol tetigit ma- 
teriam, cum qua PENNe coniuncte fuerant, et LiQUEfacta est sic quod 
Ycharus cecidit in mare et submersus est. Pater autem tenens medium 
transvolavit mare et ad partes Boreales devenit. 

Notandum quod per istum Dedaluiu moraliter intelligimus quem- 
libet doctorem seu patrem subtilem, per Ycharum autem quemlibet 
discipulum vel FiLium inobediencie. Unde sicud Ycharus fuit inobe- 
diens patri suo, sic quilibet rebellis discipulus magistro, super quo 
loquitur Boecius in De disciplina scolarium TNon est dignus sciencia 
qui sciencie insurgit preceptorib 1 2 Sic eciam quilibet malus filius ino- 
bediens est patri suo, quod est contra preceptum Dei THonora patrem 
et matreml 3 etcetera. Et ita tales frequenter triant vitam sicud 
Ycharus. 

Item allegorice per DEDALum intelligimus omnipotentem patrem, 
qui est subtilissimus artifex autoritate Euvangelistae “Dominus est 
magister vester, qui fecit laborintum domum delectabilem”, scilicet 
celum vel Paradysum. Per Ycharum intelligitur filius inobediens, scili¬ 
cet Lucifer vel Adam. Unde sicud Dedalus ornavit FiLium suum 
pennis [f. i8 r ], ut sursum volaret per aera, sic Deus pater ornavit 

1 Cf. Isid. Et. 15,2, 36. 

2 Ps.-Boethius, De disciplina schol., I, De subiectione scholarium (ed. E. Ducci, 
Un saggio di pedagogia medievale. II “De disciplina scholarium” dello Pseudo - 
Boezio. Torino, 1967, p. 97). 

3 Exod. 20, 12; Mat. 15, 4; 19, 19; Marc. 7, 10; 10, 19; Luc. 18, 20. 
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Luciferum et Adam, ut sursum vel superius habitarent. Lucifer autem 
videns se subtilem in volatu voluit ascendere alcius, dicens “Ponam 
sedem meam in aquilonem et ero similis Altissimo”. 1 Quapropter 
PENNe eius LiQUEfacte sunt a sole, scilicet a patre luminum, et cecidit 
in mare, i. in Infernum, et submersus est, quia ibi nulla est redempcio. 
Et sic eciam Adam cecidit in mare, i. in terram miserie, et postea 
cecidit in limbum Inferni. 

sc. Ysaac pulchritudine compunctus sc. Abraham 

105 Heredis forma non est motus patriarcha, 

immolaret sc. Ysaac de celo 

Quin mactaret eum ,nisi vox emissa deorsum 

precepisset 

Parcere iussisset ; rapitur, qui cornibus heret 

inter vepres vervex Abraham obedit Ysaac 

In dumis, aries; patrem sequitur a sua proles. 

Hie ponitur alia Historia et dicit quod Abraham patriarcha non est 
motus propter FORMositatem filii sui Ysaac, quin mactasset eum in 
holocaustum, nisi angelus Domini interposuisset manum inter gladium 
et puerum et nisi aries fuisset monstratus in dumis. Et sic factus est 
filius obediens PATRi suo. 

Notandum, sicud patet Genesis vicesimo quinto capitulo, 2 quando 
Abraham fuit centum annorum et Sara uxor eius nonaginta, tunc natus 
est filius Ysaac et octavo die circumcisus. b Et sicud patet Genesis 
vicesimo nono capitulo, 3 ex quo Abraham erat vir iustus et bonus, 
voluit eum temptare Dominus dicens [Abraham, tolle filium tuum 
unigenitum quem diligis Ysaac et vade in terram Visionis atque offer 
eum ibi in holocaustum super unum moncium, quem monstravero 
tibi]. 4 Abraham autem de nocte consurgens stravit azinum suum et 
duxit secum duos iuvenes et filium suum Ysaac. Cum autem venisset 
ad locum ilium, quem monstraverat sibi Deus, dixit ad illos duos 
pueros “Exspectate hie cum azino in pede montis. Ego autem et puer 
meus ascendemus montem et postquam adoravimus, revertemur ad 
vos”. 5 Hoc dicto imposuit scapulis pueri sui quedam ligna et ipsemet 
Abraham portavit gladium et ignem in manibus suis. Cumque sic as- 

1 Cf. Is. 14, 13s. * Gen. 17, 17. 3 Gen. 22, iss. 4 Gen. 22, is. 

5 Cf. Gen. 22, 5. 

a patrem sequitur Odo Picardus, f. 2j v ; sequitur patrem Osternacher, 1902. 
b circumscisus cod. 
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cendissent hii duo, dixit filius ad patrem TPater mi, ecce ignis et ligna: 
ubi est victima holocausti ?“l 1 Cui respondit Abraham TDeus provide- 
bifl. 2 Perrexerunt utique pariter, ubi edificavit Abraham unum altare 
Deo, super quod posuit ligna, et super ligna posuit filium suum Ysaac. 
Quo facto evaginavit Abraham gladium suum et adhibuit, ut immo- 
laret filium suum Ysaac. Et ecce angelus Dei de celo clamavit dicens 
TAbraham, non extende manum tuam super puerum neque facies ei 
quicquam. Nunc a enim cognovi quod timeas Deum neque parceres b 
filio tuo unigenito propter Deuml. 3 Levavit autem Abraham oculos 
[f. i8 v ] et vidit post tergum ARiEtem cum cornibus HEREnTem inter 
vepres, quern sumpsit et MACTAviT in holocaustum. Dixit autem ange¬ 
lus ad Abraham 2° rDominus dicit: quia fecisti hanc rem et non peper- 
cisti filio tuo unigenito, benedicam tibi et multiplicabo semen tuum 
sicud Stellas celi et velud arenam, que est in littore maris. Possidebit 
semen tuum portas inimicorum tuorum et benedicentur in semine tuo 
omnes gentes terre, quia obedisti voci meeT 4 Tunc Abraham reversus 
est cum puero ad illos duos iuvenes et ad azinum, et gavisi recesserunt. 
Abraham autem vixit centum et septuaginta annis et sepultus est ab 
Ysaac et Hysmaele filiis suis. Sara autem uxor eius vixit centum et 
viginti septem annis et mortua est in civitate Arbee, que stat in Ebron. 

Nota quod moraliter per Abraham intelligimus quemlibet patrem 
seu doctorem, sed per Ysaac quemlibet filium bonum seu discipulum. 
Unde sicud Ysaac fuit obediens patri suo, sic quilibet bonus filius debet 
obedire patri et discipulus doctori. Unde TYcharii nati memores estote 
parati / iussa paterna pati: medium tenuere beatil. 5 

Allegorice per Abraham intelligitur Deus pater omnipotens verus 
patriarcha patri arch Arum. Per Saram vero intelligitur virgo Maria 
et per Ysaac Xpistus Iesus unigenitus. Unde sicud Ysaac genitus est 
a Sara contra cursum nature, sic Xpistus Iesus genitus est contra com- 
munem cursum nature a gloriosa virgine Maria. Et sicud Ysaac por- 
tavit in scapulis suis ligna ad montem, per que fieret holocaustum, sic 
Xpistus Iesus portavit in scapulis suis lignum crucis ad montem Cal- 
varie et ibi factus est in victimam holocausti. Et sicud Ysaac evasit 
et aries mactatus est, designatur nobis duplex natura, scilicet deitatis 

1 Gen. 22, 7. 2 Gen. 22, 8. 3 Gen. 22, us. 4 Gen. 22, i6ss. 

5 Cf. H. Walther, Proverbia, II, 11344. 

a non cod.; nunc Gen. 22, 12 cod. Guelferb. 212 (183 Helmst.), f. I49 r . 
b faceres cod .; parcis cod. Guelferb. 212 (183 Helmst.), f. i49 r \ pepercisses cod. 
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et humanitatis. In Xpisto enim deitas evasit nec poterat ledi, huma- 
nitas vero mortificata est. 


ilia mulier magno talis viri victa elati 

109 Phillis amore gravi Demofontis capta superbi 

dolorose corticem arboris loco corporis corticem 

Mutat flebiliter rigidum pro corpore suber. 

ad ilium locum arborem reversato 

Ille reversus eo troncum rigat ore supino; 

se declinat tamquam 

Occurrit foliis, ceu a senserit oscula, Phillis. 

Hie est alia Fabula et dicit quod Phillis est devicta amore Demo¬ 
fontis et postea MUTATa est in arborem, sed Demofon REVERtens 
oscuLAtus est arborem et inclinatus est ad eum arbor ac si fuisset 
Phillis. 

Notandum secundum Ovidium, 1 postquam civitas Troyana fuerat 
destructa et Greci REVERsi sunt quilibet ad regionem suam, erat qui- 
dam pulcherrimus Grecus, qui venit ad hospicium Trassie regis, cuius 
nomen erat Ligur. Qui rex habuit quandam filiam pulcherrimam no¬ 
mine [f. ig 1 ] Phillis, que videns DEMOFONTem mirabibter capta est 
amore sui. Quod percipiens Demofon tardavit ibidem per aliqua tem- 
pora et incepit earn diligere valde. Postea vero Demofon recessit ab 
ea promittens se breviter infra certum tempus rediturum. Postquam 
autem venit tempus quod rediturus esset Demofon, ista Phillis fre¬ 
quenter visitavit ripam maris, ut videret velum Demofontis. Post¬ 
quam ergo Phillis longies visitaverat ripam et non poterat videre 
DEMOFONTem propter impedimenta que habuit in mari, retrogressa 
est et mirabiliter contristata. Et inveniens arborem in via suspendit se 
in ea, super quo loquitur Ovidius De remedio amoris TVixisset Phillis, 
si me b foret usa magistro / et per quod novies sepiusl 2 Et quia Phillis 
se ipsam suspendit, ideo MUTATa est in arborem permissione divina. 
Post hoc autem reversus est Demofon, qui percipiens ista lacrimatus 
est et oscuLAtus est arborem, in qua Phillis se suspendit, et arbor 
ilia videbatur sibi declinare ad dandum sibi oscuLum ac si fuisset 
Phillis. 

1 Heroid. 2, xss. 2 Rem. am. 55s. 
a seu cod. 

t> si imme cod.', si me Ov. Rem. am. 55 cod. Miinchen SB elm 5243, f. iyo r . 
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Notandum moraliter per DEMOFONTem intelligimus amorehi huius 
mundi et per PHiLLidem intelligimus mentem amatricem rei a mun¬ 
dane. Nam sicud Phillis suspensa est et periit, postquam erraverit ad 
ripam propter DEMOFONTem, sic eciam mens cuiuslibet hominis aman- 
tis res huius mundi quanto plus amat, tanto plus errat et tandem ipsa 
mens suspensa perit et moritur. 

Item allegorice per PHiLLidem intelligimus Xpistum et per DEMO¬ 
FONTem presentem mundum vel creaturas. Nam sicud Phillis posuit 
animam suam cum corpore pro DEMOFONTe, sic eciam Xpistus posuit 
corpus et animam pro isto mundo et creaturis suis. Unde Euvangelista 
TMaiorem caritatem nemo habet, ut animam suam ponat quis pro 
amicis suisT 1 

sc. per ignem i. quinque civitates mutans Dei vindicta 

113 In cinerem Sodomas solvens divina potestas 

sc. Abramhe proponit 

Hoc b pactum patrui, Loth parcere cogitat uni. 

mutatur 

Servat eum Zeghor, sed perfida vertitur uxor 

speciem ilium lapidem 

In salis effigiem; lambunt animalia cautem. 

Hie ponitur alia Historia et dicit quod divina maiestas convertens 
quinque civitates in cineres pepercit ipsi Loth nepoti Abrahe propter 
pactum, quem fecerat Deus Abrahe, ne perderet semen suum. [f. ig v ] 
Loth autem exivit et intravit parvam urbem nomine Zeghor et uxor 
eius mutata est in speciem salis, scilicet lapidem, qui habet modum 
saporis salsi, quem lapidem frequenter adhuc animalia lambunt. 

Notandum, sicud scribitur Genesis vicesimo sexto capitulo, 2 quod 
inter cetera habita de Abraham semel dixit Deus ad Abraham TClamor 
ZoDOMorum et Gomorre multiplicatus est et peccatum eorum aggra- 
vatum est nimis. Descendam et videbo utrum clamorem qui venit ad 
me opere compleverinfl. 3 Quo dicto Deus et Abraham pariter intra- 
verunt ZoDOMAm et videns Abraham quod Deus destruere vellet Zodo- 
MAm dixit “Numquid perderes impium cum iusto? Absit autem ut 
hanc rem facies nec est hoc tuum, qui iudicas omnem terram; si fuerint 
quinquaginta iusti in civitate an peribunt?” Et respondit Deus “Si 

1 Joh. 15, 13. 2 Gen. 18, iss. 3 Gen. 18, 20s. 

a regi cod.; rei cod. Guelferb. 212 {185 Helmst.), f. I50 r . 
b ob Odo Picardus , /. 2$ r Osternacher, 1902. 



invenero quinquaginta iustos, parcam isto loco propter eos”. Tunc 
dixit Abraham “Domine, si fuerint quinque minus, destrues tunc lo¬ 
cum ?” Cui Deus “Si invenero quadragintaquinque, nondelebolocum”. 
Tunc respondit Abraham “Domine, si non fuerint nisi quadraginta, 
quid facies ?” Dixit Dominus “Non perdam locum, si quadraginta in¬ 
venero iustos”. Tunc ayt Abraham “Domine, rogo quod non indigneris, 
si adhuc loquar. Quid erit, si fuerint triginta?” Respondit Deus “Non 
faciam locum perire, si invenerim triginta”. Tunc dixit Abraham 
“Domine, si fuerint viginti ?” Respondit Dominus “Non occidam prop¬ 
ter viginti”. Tunc dixit Abraham “Domine, deprecor quod non iras- 
caris, si adhuc loquar semel. Si inventi fuerint ibi decern ?” Respondit 
Deus “Non delebo locum propter decern”. Et cum illis verbis Dominus 
recessit. Abraham autem temptavit pro decern, sed nequaquam in¬ 
venire poterat. Quapropter, sicud patet vicesimo septimo capitulo, 1 
misit Dominus duos angelos Zodomaiu, qui invenerunt Loth sedentem 
in foribus civitatis. Quos dum vidit Loth, surrexit et occurrit eis du- 
cens ipsos secum in domum suam. Quibus sic existentibus in domo cum 
Loth perceperunt viri civitatis quod duo iuvenes pulcherrimi essent 
in domo ipsius Loth. Et venerunt tarn senes quam iuvenes et a circum- 
vallarunt illam domum querentes ab ipso Loth ubi essent viri, qui 
intraverunt domum suam, et dixerunt sibi ut educeret eos, ut cog- 
noscerent ipsos. Loth autem exivit et clausit ostium dicens eis “Nolite, 
fratres, hoc malum facere. Habeo enim duas filias, que numquam 
cognoverunt viros, educam vobis eas, ut abutamini ipsis et parcatis 
istis viris”. Isti autem fecerunt magnam violenciam ipsi Loth, et cum 
iam prope esset quod frangerent ianuas domus, fecerunt angeli ut qui 
erant foras, non poterant cecitate devicti ostium invenire. Tunc dixe¬ 
runt angeli ad Loth TOmnes qui tui sunt, educ de urbe ista, quia 
delebimus locum istum eo quod increverit clamor eorum coram Domino, 
qui misit nos ut perdamus illosT 2 Loth autem exivit ad illos, qui erant 
accepturi fillias suas, et dixit rSurgite, egrediemini de loco isto, quia 
delebit Dominus civitatem hancl. 3 [f. 20 r ] De mane vero dixerunt angeli 
ad Loth rSurge et tolle uxoRem tuam et duas filias tuas, ne et tu 
pereas pariter in scelere civitatis"!. 4 Hoc dicto angeli duxerunt Loth et 
uxoRem suam cum filiabus extra civitatem sic dicentes rSalva animam 
tuam, noli respicere post tergum, sed in monte salvum te facl 5 Quo 
audito dixit Loth “Deprecor ut possim salvari in aliquo loco hie prope 

1 Gen. 19, iss. 2 Gen. 19, 12s. 3 Gen. 19, 14. 4 Gen. 19, 15. 

5 Gen. 19, 17. 

a ut cod.) et cod. Guelferb. 212 {185 Helmst.), f. ijo*. 
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stante, scilicet in parva urbe nomine Zeghor”. Tunc dixerunt angeli, 
ut Loth cum suis Zeghor urbem intraret. Et factum est. Postea Deus 
pluit super ZoDOMAm et Gomorram sulphur et ignem et destruxit 
totam illam regionem quinque civitatum cum cunctis viventibus in 
eis. Sed uxor ipsius Loth forte audiens strepitum retrospexit, quod 
tamen fuit ei inhibitum, et statim mutata est in statuam salis. Hoc 
facto Loth ascendit de Zeghor urbe cum filiabus suis in quendam 
montem et intravit unam speluncam montis. Hoc facto dixit filia. maior 
ad minorem rPater noster senex est et nullus virorum mansit in terra, 
qui possit ingredi ad nos. Veni et inebriemus eum cum vino et dor- 
miamus cum eo, ut servare possimus ex patre nostro semen"!. 1 Nocte 
autem veniente dedertmt sibi vinum et inebriatus est Loth sic quod 
fecit concubitum cum maiore filia. Altero vero die venit maior filia ad 
minorem dicens l"Eri dormivi cum patre meo, demus ei vinum bibere 
ista nocte, ut tu dormies cum eo et servemus semen de patre nostro"!. 2 
Et factum est ita, sic quod filia minor eciam concepit de patre. Postea 
autem maior filia peperit filium nomine Moab, minor vero peperit 
filium nomine Amon. 

Notandum moraliter per istum Loth intelligimus quemlibet obe- 
dientem: Loth enim obediens fuit angelis et non retrospexit. Per 
uxoRem vero quamlibet mulierem inobedientem: ipsa enim contra 
preceptum angelorum retrospexit. 

Item allegoiice per Loth intelligimus spiritum qui vult semper ad 
montem, qui Xpistus est, et ad locum salvacionis sine retrospectu. 
Per uxoRem vero carnem intelligimus, que contra precepta semper 
vult retrospicere gemens et suspirans pro temporalibus. Unde Ihoannes 
rQui de terra est, de terra loquitur"!. 3 

turbas Grecorum pugnans Venus 

117 Argolicas contra bellans acies Cytharea 

Tidei sustinuerat grande 

Titide de a manibus dea pertulerat grave b vulnus. 

deflent sodales 

Deplorant socii commissa ducis furiosi. 

rostros 

Nam facti volucres acuunt pro dentibus ungues. 

1 Gen . 19, 31s. 2 Gen. 19, 34. 3 Joh . 3, 31. 

a de om. Odo Picardus, f. 26 r Osternacher, 1902. 

b DEA PERTULERAT GRAVE Odo Picardus, f. 26 r \ GRAVE PERTULERAT DEA Ostet- 
nacher, 1902. 
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Hie est alia Fabula et est quod Venus una vice bellans propter Eneam 
filium suum contra Diomedem et alios Grecos GRAviter est ab eo 
vuLNerata. Quapropter ascendit [f. 2 o v ] celos ostendens amasio suo 
Marti vuLNera sua. Qua videns Mars mutavit Diomedem et suos in 
voLUCREm, quod adhuc deplorant socii Diomedis in aves mutati. 

Notandum quod, sicud patet per Ovidium decimo 3 0 Methamorpho- 
sios , 1 antequam Troya devicta erat, plurima fiebant bella specialia, 
quibus Troyani interfecenmt Grecos et econverso, antequam tota 
Grecia venit, que iacuit ante Troyam per decern annos, ubi omni die 
aliquid novi fiebat. Accidit ergo semel quod Dyomedes filius Troii 
Grecus pugnaret contra quendam Troianum nomine Eneas filium 
Veneris. Qui dum ad conflictum pariter convenirent, accepit Dyomedes 
unum lapidem, quem vix duodecim homines levassent de terra et 
proiecit ilium in Eneam sic quod Eneas cecidit in terrain, et maxime 
lesus est. Quod videns Venus mater Enee mutavit se in nubem et 
obscuravit oculos Dyomedis, ne filius suus interficeretur. Dyomedes 
autem sic obscuratus percussit cum gladio in nubem et tetigit Venerem 
sic quod GRAviter vuLNeravit earn. Venus autem lesa ascendit celos ad 
amasium suum Martem ostendens sibi lesuram et vuLNera tam filii sui 
quam sui ipsius. Mars autem videns ista cogitavit quomodo posset 
istud vindicare. Quare mutavit Dyomedem et suos socios in volu- 
CREm, ut loco DENCium haberent ungues. 

Notandum quod moraliter per Dyomedem intelligimus quemlibet 
scolarem probum vel quemcumque alium probum et castum, qui videns 
filiam Veneris, scilicet luxuriam, impugnare sibi cum maximo lapide, i. 
labore, proicit filium Veneris, i. membrum luxurie, in terram et devin- 
cit ipsum secundum doctrinam Boecii in De disciplina scolarium HA 
luxurie fervorel 2 etcetera. Et postquam talis probus et castus sic 
devicerit sicud Dyomedes, tunc venit ipsamet mater Venus, i. temp- 
tacio carnalis, mutans se in nubem et vult adhuc temptare an quic- 
quam habeat in tali probo et casto. Sed tunc ipse probus et castus cum 
gladio repugnacionis resistit et ledit Venerem sic quod amplius non 
rediit et propter hoc tandem Dyomedes, i. talis castus et probus, 
mutatur in voLUCREm, i. in sublimitatem alte cognicionis. 

Item allegorice per Dyomedem et suos possumus intelligere Iudeos, 
per Eneam vero Xpistum, sed per Venerem virginem Mariam et per 
Martem patrem omnipotentem, qui ante tempus Xpisti vocatus est per 

1 Met. 13, 68ss. Cf. Met. 14, 477; 15, 768. 806. 

* Ps.-Boethius De disciplina schol., I, De vitatione luxurie (ed. E. Ducci, p. 97). 
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Prophetam TDeus ulcionumV sicud Mars fuit rdeus ulcionuml, 1 quia 
vindicavit lesuram Veneris et Enee. Sicud enim Dyomedes et sui op- 
posuerunt se Enee, sic Iudei opposuerunt se Xpisto et tandem sic eum 
flagellaverunt et percusserunt quod mortuus est et sepultus est in terra. 
Sed tempore lesure venit Maria sicud Venus mutans se in nubem et 
libenter defendisset filium suum currens in circuitu domus Cayphe et 
sequens filium suum usque ad crucem ad locum Calvarie. Et propter 
hoc Dyomedes, i. Iudei, miserunt [f. 2i r ] manus suas in Mariam, ut 
repellerent earn sicud Dyomedes Venerem. Quapropter vuLNera filii 
sui tarn per earn quam per filium ostensa fuerunt Marti, i. patri omnipo- 
tenti. Quod videns Mars mutavit Dyomedem et suos, i. Iudeos, in 
volucres, quia dispersi sunt per universum orbem errantes hie inde 
ad modum voLUCRum rectam viam non tenencium. 

Utrecht 

Instituut voor Laat Latijn Continuabitur 


1 Ps. 93, i. 
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“For Riding is Required a Horse”: A Problem of Meaning and 
Reference in Late Fifteenth and Early Sixteenth 
Century Logic * 


E. J. ASHWORTH 


O ne of the most interesting features of the work of the logicians 
associated with the University of Paris in the late fifteenth 
century and the first part of the sixteenth century is their ap¬ 
plication of medieval logical doctrines to the discussion of actual 
examples. In this paper I intend to present a detailed study of one 
specific example, "For riding is required a horse” [Ad equitandum 
requiritur equus ]. I shall first discuss each of the arguments that was 
used, showing its place in the general body of logical doctrine; then I 
shall present three typical texts, together with an analysis of the pat¬ 
tern of argument found in each. One text will deal with the problem 
in the context of contradiction, one in the context of conversion, and 
one in the context of supposition theory. In this way I hope to deepen 
our understanding both of the theories and of the techniques of med¬ 
ieval and post-medieval logic. 

Part One. Discussion 

The proposition “For riding is required a horse” was seen as prob¬ 
lematic both in itself and in relation to other propositions. 1 So far as 

* I would like to thank the Canada Council for the grants which made the 
research for this paper possible. 

1 Dorp, Enzinas, Major, Pardo, Sbarroya (Primus Tractatus), and de Soto dis¬ 
cussed the matter in the context of their discussion of contradictories; Caubraith, 
Celaya, Coronel (Prima Pars), Dorp and de Soto discussed the matter in the 
context of their discussion of conversion; and the commentators of Cologne, 
Greve, Hieronymus of St. Mark, John of Glogovia, and Sbarroya (Quartus Trac¬ 
tatus) in the context of their discussion of supposition theory. Coronel (Secunda 
Pars), Hieronymus of St. Mark and Tartaretus discussed it in the context of 
their discussion of descent; and Dorp also mentioned it in his discussion of 
appellation. It will be noted that some authors discussed the matter in more 
than one place. For details of the texts, see the bibliography at the end of the 
notes. Of the authors cited, the commentators of Cologne, Greve, Hieronymus 
of St. Mark, John of Glogovia and Sbarroya are the only ones not specifically 
associated with Paris, though Hieronymus of St. Mark and Sbarroya are clearly 
influenced by Parisian logicians. 
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the proposition itself was concerned, it was normally taken to be true, 
but difficulties arose from the attempt to demonstrate its truth, particu¬ 
larly when this attempt was made by means of the standard theory 
of personal supposition. In its relation to other sentences, difficulties 
arose from the attempt to find a contradictory which did not share the 
same truth-value and to find a simple conversion which did share the 
same truth-value. The most obvious candidate for a contradictory was 
“No horse is required for riding” [Nullus equus requiritur ad equitan - 
dum], yet given the standard theory of personal supposition, this sen¬ 
tence seemed to be true. It also seemed to imply the other candidate 
for a contradictory, “It is not the case that for riding is required a 
horse” [Non ad equitandum requiritur equus], which would then also be 
true, even though the original proposition, “For riding is required a 
horse” was itself true. For conversion, the obvious candidate was “A 
horse is required for riding” [Equus requiritur ad equitandum ], yet this 
seemed to be false, especially in the light of the apparent truth of “No 
horse is required for riding”. If the obvious truth of “For riding is re¬ 
quired a horse” were to be demonstrated, and if the laws of contradic¬ 
tion and conversion were to be maintained in their standard form, it 
was obviously necessary to offer an analysis of the sentences in ques¬ 
tion which departed from the analysis provided by the theory of 
personal supposition. 

For a few logicians the problem did not pose itself in terms of the 
theory of personal supposition at all, because they had never imagined 
that the term ‘horse’ in such a context could be taken as referring just 
to individual horses. Instead, they said that ‘horse’ had a special kind 
of simple supposition. A term was normally said to have simple sup¬ 
position when it referred to a universal or to a common nature, whether 
these existed together with or apart from individual objects, but since 
most of the important logicians of the post-medieval period were no¬ 
minalist in inclination, they rejected common natures, and hence did 
not use simple supposition. Some Thomists, however, such as the 
commentators of Cologne and John of Glogovia, not only retained 
simple supposition but introduced some new distinctions concerning 
it. In some contexts, such as “Man is a species”, terms have simple 
supposition simpliciter , in that they refer only to a common nature, in 
this case humanity, and make no reference to particulars at all. In 
other contexts, such as “For riding is required a horse”, terms have 
simple supposition secundum quid . 2 That is, they refer principally to a 
2 John of Glogovia, xviii f.; Cologne, xx, xxi vo f.; Greve, xi, xviii V0 . For a fuller 
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common nature, but they also have “an inclination toward and re¬ 
lationship to particulars” [cum inclinations tamen et habitudine adsup- 
posita ]. 3 In this way, logicians avoided both the problem of implying 
that ‘horse’ refers to a particular individual [cerium suppositum ] when 
no such individual can be identified ; 4 and the problem of suggesting 
that one needed only the common nature, equinity, for riding, and not 
individual horses . 6 At first glance such a solution has much to recom¬ 
mend it, and it is a pity that it was not worked out in greater detail, 
and that it was not discussed by other logicians of the period. 

It could be claimed that although most post-medieval logicians 
failed even to mention simple supposition, some of the same issues were 
raised through their discussion of appellation. The latter doctrine is 
obscure in many respects, but one of the claims it involved was this. 
Some verbs, such as ‘know’ and ‘understand’ cause the term following 
them to "appellate its proper reason ”, 8 or, in other words, to bring its 
concept into play. Thus, if it is true that I know a man [ cognosco 
hominem ], I must have a concept of humanity and I must know a man 
by means of that concept, whereas if it is true that a man I know 
[hominem cognosco] I must be acquainted with something that happens 
to be a man, but I need not be able to pick him out by virtue of that 
description, and I may not even possess the relevant concept. This 
doctrine could conceivably have been applied to the case of "For 
riding is required a horse”, but Dorp, the only person who mentioned 
the possibility, mentioned it only to deny it . 7 Appellation cannot be 
involved, he said, since ‘requiritur’ does not denote an interior act of 
mind. 

The usual approach to the analysis of "For riding is required a 
horse” was by means of the doctrine of personal supposition , 8 and it 
was only when this had been shown to be inadequate that other ap- 


discussion of contemporary views of simple supposition, see E. J., Ashworth, 
Language and Logic in the Post-Medieval Period (Dordrecht, 1974) 84 ff. 

3 John of Glogovia, xviii. 

4 John of Glogovia, xviii. “Logiciautem communes dicunt quod in propositionibus 
predictis termini supponunt confuse tantum modo termino supponente confuse 
tantum non oportet dare certum suppositum". Cf. Cologne, xx. 

* Cologne, xxi y0 . “... natura equi non requiritur ad equitandum. non tamen 
determinatum suppositum". 

* Burid an , Tract 4, On Appellation. . . terminus sequens dictionem signifi- 
cantem actum anime interiorem rectus a tali dictione et terminans actum im- 
portatum per talem dictionem appellat precise suam propriam rationem". 

7 Dorp, Tract 4, On Appellation. 

8 For a fuller discussion of this doctrine, see Ashworth, op. cit., 207 ff. 
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proaches were explored. In the proposition just quoted, 'horse' was 
normally said to have merely confused supposition, one of the four 
types of personal supposition, on the grounds that ' requiritur ' was a 
special sign producing merely confused supposition in the terms which 
followed it . 9 A sentence containing a term with merely confused sup¬ 
position was said to be equivalent to another sentence in which that 
term was replaced by a disjunction of singular terms. The process of 
inference from the first to the second was called 'descent' and the 
reverse process was called 'ascent'. In the case in question, we should 
descend to "For riding is required horsei or horsea or ... or horse n ". 10 
However, the latter seems to be false of each individual horse. If we 
point to Morellus, we find that "For riding is required Morellus" is 
false, and if we point to Favellus, we find that "For riding is required 
Favellus" is false, and so on for all the horses there are . 11 Yet our 
intuition tells us that "For riding is required a horse" is an obvious 
truth. 

There were two main moves which could be made by logicians who 
wished to maintain that 'horse' had merely confused supposition with¬ 
out accepting the consequences of carrying out a descent. One move 
was to claim that 'horse' in this context had merely confused but 
immobile supposition. That is, no descent could properly be carried 
out. Pardo objected to this on the grounds that the disjunction "this 
or this horse and so on for all the others" was convertible with the 
term 'horse', so that one should be replaceable by the other whether 
one accepted or rejected descent . 12 Another move was to claim that 
the disjunction in this case need not be verified for any disjunct . 13 
Pardo replied that it was impossible for one to conceive of a disjunc¬ 
tion being true when none of the disjuncts were true, and that to 
make such a claim opened the way for the acceptance of falsehoods. 


8 E.g. Celaya; Hieronymus of St. Mark, Question I, On Supposition; Pardo, 
xxxii vo ; Sbarroya, Quartus Tractatus, xxxi; de Soto, lv. 

10 Post-medieval logicians used the phrase 'this horse' instead of 'horsei' (i = i 
to n). Thus Pardo wrote (xxxiii vo ) "Ad equitandum requiritur iste vel iste vel 
iste equus". 

11 Hieronymus of St. Mark, Question 12, On Supposition. Cf. Pardo, xxxiii vo . 

12 Pardo xxxiii vo . There are no contemporary references that I know of. to the 
use of immobile supposition in this particular context, though it was used in 
other contexts by Paul of Venice and by his followers Paul of Pergula and 
Chrysostom Javellus. 

13 Coronel, Secunda Pars, xxxiii vo . "Nego propositionem de disiuncto veram 
verificari pro aliqua parte quando totum disiunctum supponit confuse per 
speciale signum". 
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For instance, one could maintain that "For (horse-)riding is required 
a man or a donkey" was true while agreeing that neither a man nor a 
donkey was required for this purpose . 14 

Let us now assume for the sake of argument that "For riding is 
required a horse" has been shown to be true and that 'horse' does 
indeed have merely confused supposition. What, given these assump¬ 
tions, can now be said of the relationship of this proposition to two 
other propositions, "A horse is required for riding" and "No horse is 
required for riding" ? Let us first consider "A horse is required for 
riding" which was put forward as the simple conversion of "For riding 
is required a horse". In this proposition, 'horse' is not preceded by any 
sign, and so it has determinate supposition. That is, the proposition 
containing it is equivalent to a disjunction of sentences each of which 
contains a singular term in place of the term with determinate sup¬ 
position. In this case we obtain "Horsei is required for riding or horse 2 
is required for riding or ... or horse n is required for riding". If the 
first proposition is true, then the proposition obtained by descent 
must also be true. However, the disjunction seems clearly false. Of 
any horse one points to, it will be false to say that that particular 
horse is required for riding, since horse-riding can always take place 
without it . 15 In essence the situation is no different than it was with 
respect to "For riding is required a horse", since whether one is dealing 
with a disjunction of sentences or a disjoint predicate the conditions 
for verification will be largely the same . 16 

Two objections to the claim that "A horse is required for riding" is 
the simple conversion of "For riding is required a horse" are now 
immediately apparent. The first is that one proposition is false, while 
the other is true: yet if they are truly convertible they must have the 
same truth-value. The second is that the inference in question is an 
instance of the invalid inference from a proposition in which a term 
has merely confused supposition to a proposition in which the same 
term has determinate supposition . 17 One could escape the second trap 

14 Pardo, xxxiii vo . He is echoed by Hieronymus of St. Mark, Question 12, On 
Supposition. 

15 Caubraith, lii; Coronel, Prima Pars ; Celaya; Major, lviii vo . Coronel wrote 
“quocunque equo demonstrato hec est falsa: iste equus requiritur ad equitan- 
dum cum sine illo possit fieri equitatio”. 

16 Pardo, xxxiii v0 . “Ex quo patet quod disiunctum semper denotatur verificari 
pro una parte sive supponat confuse tantum sive determinate licet diversimodo 
denotatur talis verificatio sicut prius ostensum est”. 

17 Dorp, Tract 4, On Appellation. 



by claiming that “For riding is required a horse” must be converted 
to “a.horse is required for riding ”, 18 where 'a.* is a special sign pro¬ 
ducing merely confused supposition in the term immediately following 
it. One could also suggest that the inference in question can be absol¬ 
ved from the general rule because of some other property or properties 
that it enjoys, but the argument that the inference is indeed valid 
turns out to depend on a special kind of expansion of the original 
sentence which will be discussed below . 19 This expansion also provides 
one means of evading the first objection, since it will show that “A 
horse is required for riding* * is indeed true. 

The very same arguments which were used to demonstrate the falsity 
of “A horse is required for riding** were used to demonstrate the truth 
of “No horse is required for riding **; 20 and the very same arguments 
which were used to block the inference of “A horse is required for 
riding** from “For riding is required a horse** were used to block the 
inference of “It is not the case that for riding is required a horse** from 
“No horse is required for riding **. 21 The first part is easily shown. If 
it is false to say of each horse that that horse is required for riding, 
then it follows at once that “No horse is required for riding** is true. 
The second part is also easily shown, given the consequential rule that 
“-P therefore -Q” is valid if and only if “Q therefore P” is also valid. 
In the negative proposition, “No horse is required for riding**, 'horse* 
has distributive supposition , 22 but in the affirmative proposition which 
is opposed to that negative proposition, namely “A horse is required 
for riding**, 'horse* has determinate supposition. In the negative prop¬ 
osition “It is not the case that for riding is required a horse**, 'horse* 
again has distributive supposition, but in this case 'horse* has merely 
confused rather than determinate supposition in the corresponding 
affirmative proposition, ''For riding is required a horse**. The argu¬ 
ment, “No horse is required for riding, therefore it is not the case that 
for riding is required a horse** is valid if and only if “For riding is 

18 Caubraith, lii v0 . De Soto, lxx, denied that this was a true conversion, since 
‘horse’ is the subject in both irrespective of its position in the sequence of words. 

19 Enzinas, xxiiii; Sbarroya, Primus Tractatus, xxix v0 f. 

20 Enzinas, xxiiii; Pardo, xxxii; Sbarroya, Primus Tractatus, xxix vo ; de Soto, 
lv. De Soto used the example “Nullus oculus requiritur ad videndum”. 

21 Coronel, Secunda Pars, xxxiii v0 ; Enzinas, xxiiii; Sbarroya, Primus Tractatus, 
xxix v0 . 

22 If a term has distributive supposition, then the sentence in which that term 
appears is equivalent to a conjunction of sentences each of which contains a 
singular term. Thus we can obtain “Horse! is not required for riding and horse 2 
is not required for riding and . . . and horse n is not required for riding’’. 



required a horse, therefore a horse is required for riding” is also valid. 
The latter argument is invalid, because of the rule about merely con¬ 
fused and determinate supposition; thus the former argument is also 
invalid. 

Some authors devoted further discussion to the kind of distribution 
which the term ‘horse’ enjoyed in the two negative propositions dis¬ 
cussed in the previous paragraph, and a distinction was drawn between 
complete and incomplete distribution . 23 A term was said to have com¬ 
plete distribution if, in the absence of the distributing sign it would 
have determinate supposition; but it was said to have incomplete 
distribution if, in the absence of the distributing sign, it would have 
merely confused supposition on account of some special sign such as 
‘requiritur ’, 24 A rule was now introduced to the effect that if there is 
a proposition in which a term has merely confused supposition because 
of a special sign, that term must have incomplete distribution in the 
contradictory of the first proposition . 25 Given this criterion, "No horse 
is required for riding" is not the contradictory of "For riding is re¬ 
quired a horse”, because in it ‘horse’ has complete distribution. On 
the other hand, in “It is not the case that for riding is required a horse”, 
‘horse’ does have incomplete distribution and is the genuine contra¬ 
dictory of "For riding is required a horse”. Furthermore, since it has 
been shown not to follow from "No horse is required for riding” the 
argument for its truth has been destroyed, and the law of contradic¬ 
tories is preserved. Some further details were added about descent 
from incompletely distributed terms. It was said that from the prop¬ 
osition in question, one could infer “For riding is not required this 
horse and for riding is not required this horse and for riding is not 
required this horse or this or this horse ”. 24 However, this mixture of a 
conjunction of sentences with a disjoint predicate, does not clarify the 
truth-conditions of the proposition in question; nor does it add to our 
understanding of the proper analysis of that proposition. 

It was not in fact necessary to introduce the distinction between 
incomplete and complete distribution in order to settle the question 
of contradictories. Dorp did the same job more simply by means of 
the rule that if in some proposition a term was not distributed after 

23 Hieronymus of St. Mark, Question i, On Supposition; Tartaterus, lxxviii T0 ; 
Pardo, xxxii v0 . Cf. Major, lviii v0 . 

24 'Omnis' and ‘nullus’ were typical distributing signs. That is, they caused the 
term immediately following to have distributive supposition. 

25 Pardo, xxxii v0 . 

23 Pardo, xxxii T0 . Cf. Tartaretus, lxxviii y0 . 
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a special sign producing confused supposition, then in its contradictory 
that same term should be distributed after that same sign . 27 In other 
words, the order of terms was not to be altered in any way. As a result, 
“No horse is required for riding” cannot be the contradictory of “For 
riding is required a horse”, since the position of the term 'horse' is 
not the same in the two propositions. 

Another method of using the doctrine of personal supposition in 
arguments about the truth-value of “For riding is required a horse” 
involved looking not at 'horse' but at the complex subject 'a being 
required for riding' [ens requisitum ad equitandum ]. 28 Since of no horse 
is it true to say, “This is a being required for riding”, given that riding 
can always be done by means of some other horse, it turns out that 
this complex does not refer to anything. Thus, the original sentence is 
false, since any affirmative sentence with a subject or predicate which 
did not refer was said to be false by logicians in the medieval tradition. 
Domingo de Soto did not particularly like the argument . 29 Not only 
did he believe that the true subject of the sentence was 'horse', a belief 
which made no difference to the truth-value of the sentence in ques¬ 
tion, but he also thought that 'required' should be treated as an adjec¬ 
tive which agreed with 'horse'. That is, instead of “ Requisitum ad 
equitandum est equus ” one should write “Requisitus ad equitandum est 
equus ”. If this were so, the sentence could not be split neatly into two 
parts, 'a being required for riding' and 'horse', but would have to be 
analyzed in some other way. Pardo and Hieronymus of St. Mark men¬ 
tioned another objection, that since this argument implied the falsity 
of “For riding is required a horse”, it should be rejected because it 
went against the common mode of speaking, whereby the proposition 
was said to be true . 30 In reply they pointed out that if logicians fol¬ 
lowed the common mode of speaking, they would also have to concede 
the truth of “A horse is required for riding”, a move which in their 
view was obviously undesirable. 

One very elaborate solution to the problem of showing that one is 


27 Dorp, Tract i. On Contradictories; Major, lviii™. De Soto, lv v0 , thought this 
rule was unnecessary. Major attributed the rule to both Dorp and George of 
Brussels, but I have not discovered any relevant references in the latter. 

28 Caubraith, lii v0 ; Celaya; Coronel, Secunda Pars, xxxiii; Enzinas, xxv; 
Hieronymus of St. Mark, Question 12, On Supposition; Major, lviii v0 ; Pardo, 
xxxiii vo f.; de Soto, lv v0 ; Sbarroya, Quartus Tractatus, xxxi. 

22 De Soto. lv vo . De Soto mainly used the example “Requisitum ad videndum 
est oculus”, but he explicitly applied everything he said to horses as well. 

30 Pardo, xxxiiii; Hieronymus of St. Mark, Question 12, On Supposition. 
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speaking about individual horses without also implying that the prop¬ 
ositions “For riding is required a horse” and “A horse is required for 
riding” are false, involved the postulation of a new class of referents, 
namely individual acts of riding, which were in turn identified with 
individual horses. This solution was apparently first introduced by 
Simon of Lendenaria, in his discussion of Heytesbury's Sophisms * 1 
He proposed that in order to show the truth of “For seeing some eye 
is required” [Ad videndum aliquis oculus requiritur ], one should first 
argue that “For seeing by some particular act of seeing some eye is 
required” [Ad aliquam visionem videndam aliquis oculus requiritur] is 
true of a particular act of seeing of a particular eye, and then that it 
implies the original proposition, which is therefore also true. The ar¬ 
gument was taken up by logicians in the early sixteenth century, and 
used to show that “A horse is required for riding” is true , 32 though it 
could also be used to show that both “For riding is required a horse” 
and “For riding is required Brunellus” are true . 33 Three forms of 
wording were employed. The most elaborate was “Brunellus for riding 
by some particular act of riding is required” [Brunellus ad equitandum 
aliqua equitatione requiritur] ; 34 and a related version was “Brunellus is 
required for some particular act of riding” [Brunellus requiritur ad 
aliquam equitationem ]. 35 Either sentence could be verified by pointing 
to Brunellus being ridden, for the act of riding was identical to the 
ridden-Brunellus [que equitatio est ipsemet brunellus equitatus ], 36 at least 
according to nominalist interpretations . 37 The third form of wording 
was “Brunellus for riding in some way is required” [Brunellus ad aliquo 
modo equitandum requiritur]** and the same method of verification was 
employed. One could now infer from all these formulations both that 
“Some horse is required for riding” and that “Some horse is required 
for riding without which it is possible to ride”, since the act of riding 
Favellus can take place without Brunellus . 39 Furthermore, it turns 

31 Simon of Lendenaria, 177. Coronel, Secunda Pars, xxxiii, said that this was 
an argument against Heytesbury; and Celaya attributed it to Simon of Len¬ 
denaria. 

32 Celaya; Enzinas, xxiiii; Pardo, xxxiiii; Sbarroya, Primus Tractatus, xxix v0 . 

33 Caubraith, lii; de Soto, lv; Pardo, xxxiiii; Coronel, Secunda Pars , xxxiii; 
Major, lviii v0 . 

34 Sbarroya, Primus Tractatus , xxix v0 . Cf. Celaya. 

36 Pardo, xxxiiii. 

36 Enzinas, xxiiii. Cf. Caubraith, lii v0 . 

37 Sbarroya, Primus Tractatus, xxix vo . 

38 Caubraith, lii v0 ; Coronel, Secunda Pars, xxxiii; Major, lix. 

39 Pardo, xxxiiii. “ratio est quia si sine brunello potest fieri equitatio favelli 
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out that “No horse is required for riding” would be true only if one 
could say of an individual horse ‘There is no act of riding for which 
this horse is required ”. 40 This will, of course, be false since horsei is 
always required for the act of riding horsei. 

Nobody adopted the above as their final solution, although both 
Enzinas and Pardo seemed to think that it was valid . 41 Other logicians 
offered reasons for rejecting the solution, the most common being that 
it is simply not consonant with human modes of conceiving and reasoning 
to claim, among other things, that a particular horse, Brunellus, is re¬ 
quired for riding . 42 It was also denied that a gerund includes any 
reference to particular acts . 43 Celaya showed how this could be argued 
by means of analogy. One could prove the falsehood “Socrates is every 
man” by saying that it follows from “Socrates in some place is every 
man” [Sortes in aliquo loco omnis homo esf\. However, he said, modem 
logicians reply to this kind of example by pointing out that the sen¬ 
tence to be expanded contains no term which implies a reference to 
place, whereas the sentence about horses does imply some reference to 
acts of riding . 44 De Soto rejected the very principle on which the solu¬ 
tion was based by arguing that such phrases as ‘ad equitandum requi- 
ritur 9 were to be taken syncategorematically rather than categorem- 
atically . 45 

The distinction between categorematic and syncategorematic terms 
was usually drawn by means of a distinction between terms which 
refer to some thing or to some things, such as men and animals, and 
terms such as ‘alT and ‘some' which do not refer, but perform some 
logical function within a sentence . 46 The case of ' requiritur* was a little 
different. It could still be taken as having some kind of referent, and 
indeed one of the criteria for a special sign producing merely confused 
supposition was sometimes said to be that it signified some thing or 

tamen non requiritur propterea quod bruneUus non requiritur ad suam equita- 
tionem. ideo concederetur quod aliquis equus requiritur ad equitandum sine quo 
possibile est e quit are”. Cf. Coronel, Secunda Pars, xxxiii; Major, lix. 

40 Coronel, Secunda Pars, xxxiii; Celaya. Coronel wrote “opportebat sic arguere 
omnis equitatio potest fieri sine brunello ergo brunellus non requiritur ad 
equitandum ubi antecedens est falsum”. 

41 Enzinas, xxiiii v0 ; Pardo, xxxiiii. 

42 Caubraith, lii v0 ; Coronel, Secunda Pars, xxxiii; de Soto, lv. 

43 Sbarroya, Primus Tractatus, xxx. “Et ad eius improbationem negatur quod 
ly equitandum includit ly equitationem et per consequens non permittitur ille 
descensus”. 

44 Celaya. See text in Part II. 

45 De Soto, lv. 

46 See E. J. Ashworth, op. cit., 45 f. 
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some things . 47 To deny that ‘requiritur’ was to be taken categoremat- 
ically was to deny the possibility of any direct ascent or descent to 
singular terms. For instance, one cannot argue "There is required a 
horse for riding, therefore this thing required for riding is a horse or 
this thing required etc.” [Requiritur equus ad equitandum ergo hoc 
requisitum ad equitandum est equus : vel hoc requisitum etc.] since the 
antecedent does not imply the existence of particular things, whereas 
the consequent does . 48 On the other hand, if one begins with a sentence 
in which ‘thing required’ is already quantified, as in “Everything re¬ 
quired for riding is a horse” [Omne requisitum ad equitandum est equus], 
then descent and ascent are perfectly legitimate . 49 The positive part 
of the claim that ‘requiritur’ is to be taken syncategorematically rather 
than categorematically, was that it indicated the need for the sentence 
in which it appeared to be explicated in terms of another sentence. To 
be taken syncategorematically is to be taken exponihiliter, said Do¬ 
mingo de Soto ; 60 and in most cases it is only when the sentence has 
been expounded that descent to individual things required, individual 
acts of riding, and individual horses, can take place. 

One of the most popular analyses was in terms of a conditional prop¬ 
osition, and “There is required a horse for riding” was said to be 
immediately replaceable by “If an act of riding takes place, a horse 
is ridden” [St equitatio fit, equus equitatur] 61 or some other suitable 
form of words . 62 Such a conditional could be true even if no horse 
existed, and thus the sense of the original was captured . 63 The order 
of words in the sentence to be expounded had to be taken into account, 
for it was agreed that if the word referring to the thing required, 
namely a horse, preceded ' requiritur ’, then one should descend from 
that term before the conditional analysis took place. Thus, one would 
first say “This horse is required for riding or this horse is required for 
riding”, and one would then say “If an act of riding takes place, this 
horse is ridden”. Caubraith said that the latter was false, and that 
“No horse is required for riding” should be conceded on this analysis ; 64 

47 Coronel, Secunda Pars , xxxiii; Pardo, xxxii vo . 

48 Sbarroya, Quartus Tractatus, xxxi. 

49 Sbarroya, Quartus Tractatus , xxxi; de Soto, lv v0 . 

50 De Soto, lv v0 . Cf. Caubraith, lii v0 . 

61 Caubraith, lii vo . 

52 E.g. Celaya, "Si equitatio debet fieri, mediante equo debet fieri"; Enzinas, 
xxiiii v0 , and Sbarroya, Primus Tractatus, xxx, "Si equitatio fit, equo fit". 

63 Coronel, Secunda Pars, xxxiii v0 ; Sbarroya, Primus Tractatus , xxx. 

54 Caubraith, lii v0 . Cf. Coronel, Secunda Pars, xxxiii vo . 



but Enzinas and Sbarroya both claimed that this analysis showed the 
truth of “Some horse is required for riding” and the falsity of “No 
horse is required for riding ”. 55 If it was the gerund that preceded 
‘requiritur’ , Sbarroya said that one should first descend to individual 
acts of riding ; 56 but de Soto claimed that such a descent was improper, 
and that “Requiritur ad videndum oculus” and “Ad videndum requiritur 
oculus” were equivalent . 57 

The conditional analysis was thought by some to overlook the need 
for the thing required to be possible, and to open a way for claiming 
that such sentences as “For chimera-riding is required a chimera” 
[Ad chimerizandum requiritur chimera ] were true , 58 even though they 
were about an impossible creature. Instead of the conditional, a con¬ 
junction of modal propositions, “It is possible for riding to take place 
by means of a horse and it is not possible for riding to take place 
without a horse” [Equitatio potest fieri cum equo et non potest fieri sine 
equo ] was often offered as equivalent to the original proposition, "For 
riding is required a horse ”. 59 On this analysis, Enzinas said, the sen¬ 
tence about chimeras would have to be denied. Two other analyses 
employing modal terms were also to be found, the simple “It is im¬ 
possible to ride without a horse” [Impossibile est equitare sine equo ]', 60 
and the more complex “This inference is valid and necessary: "Some¬ 
one is riding, therefore he is riding with a horse” ” [Hec consequentia 
est bona et necessaria aliquis equitat. igitur cum equo equitat ]. 61 Both 
Pardo and, following him, Hieronymus of St. Mark offered this as 
their final answer to the problem of in what sense “For riding is re¬ 
quired a horse” could be conceded. The term 'requiritur’ seems to 
imply some inferential necessity [aliquam necessitatem consequentie], 
said Pardo. 

The claim that the gerund ‘riding’ implies a reference to particular 
acts of riding, which can in turn be identified with individual horses, 
solved the problem of “For riding is required a horse” at the expense 
of raising further philosophical problems about both language and the 


65 Enzinas, xxiiii vo ; Sbarroya, Primus Tractatus, xxx. 

56 Sbarroya, Primus Tractatus, xxx. 

57 De Soto, lv. 

68 Enzinas, xxiiii v0 . Cf. de Soto, lv. 

69 Enzinas, xxiiii vo . Cf. Caubraith, lii; de Soto, lv; Coronel, Prima Pars, 

60 Dorp, Tract i, On Conversion. Cf. Pardo, xxxiiii; Hieronymus of St. Mark, 
Question 12, On Supposition; Celaya. 

81 Pardo, xxxiiii; Hieronymus of St. Mark, Question 12, On Supposition. Cf. 
Major, lix. 
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world. However, the claim that the sentence should be regarded as 
equivalent either to a simple conditional or to some kind of modal 
proposition solved all the problems very neatly without, apparently, 
raising new ones. In the light of such an analysis one could maintain 
the truth of “For riding is required a horse” without at the same time 
having to argue that the sentence had the same truth-value as its 
contradictory or a different truth-value from its simple conversion, 
since these related sentences would have undergone a similar analysis, 
thus turning out to have the desired truth-values. Whichever solution 
one prefers, it seems to have been amply demonstrated that the simple- 
minded approach in terms of personal supposition alone was inade¬ 
quate. To speak of horses being required for riding is to do more than 
to make reference, successful or otherwise, to individual horses or any 
other identifiable objects in the world. 

Part Two. Texts and Analyses 

A. Celaya. A Problem of Conversion 

i. Text 

Sexto [text: secundo] principaliter arguitur. Ista est indefinita ad 
equitandum requiritur equus: et non potest converti simpliciter: igitur 
dicta nulla. Minor probatur. si posset in aliquam converti maxime 
esset in istam equus requiritur ad equitandum: sed ista est falsa: et 
alia vera: igitur non convertitur in ilia quod ista sit falsa patet quilibet 
descendens est falsa sub illo termino equus supponente determinate, 
ergo ilia est falsa. Antecedens probatur. quocunque equo demonstrate 
ista est falsa: iste equus requiritur ad equitandum: et est sua descen¬ 
dens: igitur quelibet descendens est falsa. Maior probatur. nichil sine 
quo potest fieri equitatio requiritur ad equitandum iste equus est ali- 
quid sine quo potest fieri equitatio. ergo iste equus non requiritur ad 
equitandum. consequentia tenet / in ferio: et antecedens est verum: ergo 
et consequens: et consequens est contradictorium illius descendentis: 
ergo ilia descendens est falsa. Iam probatur quod ilia sit vera. scilicet 
ad equitandum requiritur equus ad equitandum requiritur aliquid et 
non nisi equus. ergo ad equitandum requiritur equus. Idem argumen- 
tum potest fieri de ista ad delendum peccatum requiritur penitentia. 
Similiter de ista ad videndum requiritur oculus. 

Pro huius argumenti solutione est sciendum / quod Hentisber et 
Paulus Venetus concedunt has propositiones ad equitandum requiritur 
equus / nullus equus requiritur ad equitandum similiter has ad delen¬ 
dum peccatum requiritur penitentia pariforma ad videndum requiritur 
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oculus: et secundum istam opinionem ilia consequentia non valeret ad 
equitandum requiritur equus. ergo equus requiritur ad equitandum: 
nec est conversio simplex: quia arguitur a termino supponente confuse 
tantum a signo speciali confusivo ad ipsum supponentem determinate. 
Et si petas quid est signum speciale confusivum. 

Ad hoc respondent aliqui quod signum speciale confusivum est ter¬ 
minus aliquid significans habens precise vim confundendi / ut sint ista 
verba promitto / requiritur: et sic de aliis. 

Ex ista diffinitione sequitur quod istud signum omnis non est spe¬ 
ciale signum confusivum. Sed ista diffinitio non videtur sufficiens: 
nam sequeretur quod ly immediate non est speciale signum confusivum 
cum non significet aliquid. Propterea satius est diffinire aliter signum 
speciale confusivum. Unde signum speciale confusivum est signum 
faciens supponere terminum confuse tantum taliter quod quacunque 
distributione seclusa talis confusa non reputatur determinata. 

Contra hanc opinionem arguit Symon de lendenaria super illo sophis- 
mate Hentisberi. Omnis homo est unus solus homo / et nittitur probare 
falsitatem huius nullus equus requiritur ad equitandum / et sic arguit. 
Ista est concedenda: aliquis equus requiritur ad equitandum: ergo 
altera est falsa: et neganda antecedens probatur. bene sequitur aliquis 
equus ad aliquam equitationem requiritur ad equitandum ergo aliquis 
equus requiritur ad equitandum et antecedens est verum. ergo et con- 
sequens. Veritas illius antecedentis probatur. demonstrando equita¬ 
tionem qui debet fieri mediante equo sortis. ista est vera aliquis equus 
ad istam equitationem requiritur ad equitandum: et ista est una de- 
scendens illius. ergo ilia est vera. Maior probatur demonstrando equum 
sortis. ista est vera ad istam equitationem iste equus requiritur ad 
equitandum / et est una descendens alterius. ergo altera est vera. Hoc 
argumentum dimittit ipse Symon insolutum: ut ingenium tuum ali- 
qualiter exerceatur. 

Secundo argitur contra eandem opinionem probando falsitatem illius 
ad equitandum requiritur equus est una affirmativa cuius unum ex¬ 
tremum non supponit: ergo est falsa. Antecedens probatur unum ex¬ 
tremum est ly ad equitandum requisitum: et illud non supponit: ut 
lucidum est. igitur unum extremum non supponit. 

Tertio arguitur / bene sequitur ad equitandum requiritur equus. ergo 
ad equitandum oportet habere equum et ultra sequitur quod ad equi¬ 
tandum necesse est habere equum: et ex illo ulterius elicitur / quod 
necesse est habere equum quod est manifeste falsum: et per consequens 
et ista ad equitandum requiritur equus. Propter hoc argumentum tenet 
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Petrus Mantuanus has esse negandas ad equitandum requiritur equus 
ad videndum requiritur oculus et sic de aliis. sed istud argumentum 
parvi aut nullius est valoris. Nam si negetur ilia consequentia. scilicet 
ad equitandum necesse est habere equum. ergo necesse est habere 
equum argumentum omnino extinguitur. et sine dubio consequentia 
ilia nullam habet apparentiam: sed duo prima sunt acriora non tamen 
sunt insolubilia. Nam ad primum negabitur ilia consequentia. scilicet 
aliquis equus ad aliquam equitationem requiritur ad equitandum. ergo 
aliquis equus requiritur ad equitandum / et dicetur quod non oportet 
illud gerundium includere illam determinationem sicut nec ista valet 
sortes in aliquo loco omnis homo est. ergo sortes omnis homo est. 

Ad aliud dici potest quod ilia capitur in sensu conditionali: utputa 
in isto si equitatio debet fieri mediante equo debet fieri, et propterea 
non respiciendum est ad suppositionem extremorum vel dico quod ilia 
capitur loco huius nequit fieri equitatio sine equo et ista non est affir- 
mativa quare non oportet extrema supponere. 

His tamen non obstantibus alia est opinio ferme omnium moder- 
norum tenentium ilia gerundia includere aliquas determinationes: ut 
ista propositio ad equitandum requiritur equus facit istum sensum ad 
equitandum aliqua equitatione requiritur equus secundum quam. Res- 
pondetur ad formam argumenti negando minorem et ad probationem 
concedo quod convertitur in illam. scilicet equus requiritur ad equi¬ 
tandum / et nego falsitatem illius: et ad probationem nego quod queli- 
bet descendens sit falsa sub illo termino equus: et ad probationem nego 
quocunque equo demonstrato ilia sit falsa, iste equus requiritur ad 
equitandum. et ad probationem nego illam maiorem: scilicet nichil sine 
quo potest fieri equitatio requiritur ad equitandum: sed si assumatur 
ilia scilicet nihil sine quo omnis equitatio potest fieri requiritur ad 
equitandum concedo illam et negabo minorem si assumas sic iste equus 
est aliquid sine quo omnis equitatio potest fieri: nam habet unam 
descendentem falsam sub ly equitatio demonstrando equitationem que 
potest fieri mediante equo demonstrato: nam ilia non potest fieri sine 
illo equo. Proportionabiliter est dicendum de aliis que assumuntur in 
calce argumenti. 

Contra illam solutionem arguitur: sequeretur quod ista esset con- 
cedenda richardus est omnis homo fortis consequens est manifeste fal- 
sum: igitur sequela probatur sensus illius est verus ergo ilia est vera. 
Antecedens probatur. sensus illius est iste richardus in aliquo loco 
omnis homo fortis est / et iste est verus. ergo sensus illius est verus. 
Maior probatur non est maior ratio quod ilia propositio. scilicet equus 
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requiritur ad equitandum faciat ilium sensum scilicet equus aliqua 
equitatione requiritur ad equitandum quam ilia richardus est omnis 
homo fortis faciat ilium sensum richardus in aliquo loco est omnis 
homo fortis. 

Ad hanc replicam respondetur a modemis negando sequelam: et ad 
probationem negatur quod ille sit sensus illius: et ad probationem 
negatur quod non sit maior ratio etc. et discrimen assignatur: quia in 
ilia ad equitandum requiritur equus ponitur terminus importans equi- 
tationem: et in alia nullus est terminus importans locum. 

Contra istam solutionem arguitur sequeretur ad minus istam esse 
concedendam richardus est omnis homo albus: rebus ut nunc conse- 
quens est manifeste falsum: igitur sequela probatur. sensus illius est 
iste richardus aliqua albedine est omnis homo albus: et ista est vera: 
igitur altera est vera. Maior probatur ly album includit albedinem: 
ergo ille est sensus illius. 

Ad hanc replicam respondetur negando sequelam et ad probationem 
nego / quod ille sit sensus illius. et ad probationem negatur conse¬ 
quents: sed sensus illius est iste richardus est omnis homo / albus 
aliqua albedine. 

2. Analysis 

I. Main Thesis: Argument A 

Major A. “For riding is required a horse” is an indefinite proposition. 

Minor A. It cannot be converted simply. 

Conclusion A. The thesis about simple conversion does not hold. 

II. Proof of Main Thesis 

1. Argument B: Proof of Minor A 

Major B. “For riding is required a horse” would be converted simply 
to “A horse is required for riding”, if it could be converted simply at 
all. 

Minor B. (a) “A horse is required for riding” is false and (b) "For 
riding is required a horse” is true. 

Conclusion B. Since they do not have the same truth-value, they 
are not convertible. 

2. Argument C: Proof of Minor B (a) 

Major C. In “A horse is required for riding” ‘horse’ has determinate 
supposition. 
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Minor C. Every descendent from ‘horse’ is false. 

Conclusion C. The original proposition is false. 

3. Argument D: Proof of Minor C 

Major D. Whatever horse you point to, "This horse is required for 
riding” is false. 

Minor D. “This horse is required for riding” is a descendent of the 
original proposition. 

Conclusion D. Every descendent is false. 

4. Argument E : Proof of Major D. Part One 

Major E. Nothing without which riding can take place is required 
for riding. 

Minor E. This horse is something without which riding can take 
place. 

Conclusion E. This horse is not required for riding. 

5. Argument F. Proof of Major D. Part Two 

Argument E is a valid syllogism in Ferio. 

Major E and Minor E are true. 

Therefore Conclusion E is true. 

Conclusion E is the contradictory of "This horse is required for 
riding”. 

Therefore “This horse is required for riding” is false. 

6. Argument G. Proof of Minor B (b) 

For riding is required something, and this thing cannot be anything 
but a horse. 

Therefore "For riding is required a horse” is true. 

III. A Proposed Solution 

William Heytesbury and Paul of Venice claim that these proposi¬ 
tions are true: "For riding us required a horse” and "No horse is 
required for riding”. 

They say that “For riding is required a horse, therefore a horse is 
required for riding” is invalid because it argues from a term with 
merely confused supposition because of a special sign to a term with 
determinate supposition. 
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IV. Arguments against the Proposed Solution 

1. Simon of Lendenaria 

“No horse is required for riding” is false because "Some horse is 
required for riding” is true. 

“Some horse is required for riding” is true because “This horse for 
some act of riding is required for riding” is true, as can be shown by 
pointing to an individual act of riding. 

2. "For riding is required a horse” is false 

It is false because it is an affirmative proposition with an extreme 
which has no supposition, i.e. ‘for riding required’. 

3. Peter of Mantua 

One can argue "For riding is required a horse, therefore for riding 
one must have a horse, therefore for riding it is necessary to have a 
horse, therefore it is necessary to have a horse”. The last proposition 
is manifestly false, therefore the first proposition is also false. 

V. Replies to Arguments against the Proposed Solution 

1. Reply to IV. 3 

This argument is of little or no value. 

If one denies “For riding it is necessary to have a horse, therefore 
it is necessary to have a horse” the whole argument is destroyed. 

2. Reply to IV. I 

One cannot argue “Some horse for some act of riding is required for 
riding, therefore some horse is required for riding”. 

The gerund ‘riding’ does not contain a reference to individual acts 
of riding. 

3. Reply to IV. 2 

The argument about lack of supposition is irrelevant because the 
proposition should be taken in a conditional sense, as equivalent to 
“If riding is to take place, it should take place by means of a horse”. 

VI. Main Solution 

1. Thesis 

Most contemporary logicians hold that the gerund ‘riding’ does in¬ 
deed contain reference to individual acts of riding; and the arguments 
put forward against this do not hold water [details omitted]. 



Hence, “For riding is required a horse” means "For riding by some 
act of riding is required a horse”. 

2. Reply to Argument A 

Minor A is denied. 

Major B is conceded. 

Minor B (a) is denied. 

Minor C is denied. 

Major D is denied. 

Major E is denied. 

Major E could only be conceded if it stated that nothing without 
which every act of riding could take place is required for riding. 

B. Hieronymus of St. Mark. A Problem of Supposition 62 
i. Text 

Tertio arguitur. Si sub quocunque termino communiter personaliter 
supponente liceret descendere sequeretur quod multe propositiones 
vere essent false, igitur conclusio nulla. Antecedens patet quoniam 
omnes iste sunt vere sortes bis cantavit missam. parrhisiis et rome 
venditur piper, ad equitandum requiritur equus. promitto tibi equum. 
et similes, et tamen descensus est falsus descendendo sub terminis 
illarum supponentibus confuse tantum. igitur non sub quocunque ter¬ 
mino supponente communiter licet fieri descensus. Consequentia stat 
cum veritate maioris. Et minor probatur. nam in ista sortes bis can¬ 
tavit missam. si sub ly missam deberet descendi. sic descenderetur. 
sortes bis cantavit missam. ergo bis cantavit istam vel istam missam. 
et sic de aliis modo ille descensus est falsus cum sit unum disiunctum 
quod pro nulla sua parte verificatur. Et eodem modo posset argumen- 
tari in aliis. Nam descensus est falsus descendendo sub ly piper, quod 
supponit confuse tantum. hoc modo. parrhisiis et rome venditur piper, 
ergo parrhisiis et rome venditur hoc vel hoc vel hoc piper, quod 
disiunctum pro nulla parte verificatur. igitur. 

Pro solutione quero primo de veritate istius propositionis sortes bis 
cantavit missam. ... 

Secundo quero an hec sit concedenda ad equitandum requiritur 
equus. Ad hoc solet communiter responderi quod est vera. quia sensus 
est. quod ad equitandum requiritur iste vel iste equus. Ex quo inferunt 

• a Hieronymus of St. Mark, Question 12, On Supposition. Hieronymus of St. 
Mark follows Pardo very closely, but Pardo’s text is too long to reproduce here. 
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quod ad equitandum requiritur equus. et tamen nullus equus requiritur 
ad equitandum. Sed contra, quia est una propositio affirmativa emus 
alterum extremorum pro nullo supponit. ergo est falsa. Consequentia 
est nota. Et antecedens probatur quia subiectum illius propositionis 
est istud. ad equitandum requisitum. quia de nullo verum est dicere 
quod sit ad equitandum requisitum. ergo ilia est falsa. Item posset 
argui ut argutum est in argumento principali. quia quando dicitur. ad 
equitandum requiritur iste vel iste equus illud disiunctum iste vel iste 
equus pro nulla parte verificatur. igitur. Antecedens patet. quia non 
pro murello quia sine eo possum equitare. puta cum favello et sic de 
aliis. igitur. Si etiam dicas quod non requiritur verificatio pro aliqua 
parte. Dabitur mihi modus sustinendi quod ista est vera ad equitan¬ 
dum requiritur homo vel asinus. Nam si dicatur ad equitandum non 
requiritur homo concedam et ad equitandum non requiritur asinus. 
concedam. tamen dicam quod ad equitandum requiritur homo vel 
asinus. Ex quo patet quod intellectus non potest intelligere verifica- 
tionem disiuncti et tamen pro nulla parte sive tale disiunctum suppo- 
nat confuse tantum sive determinate quia si tale principium negetur. 
datur occasio multa falsa sustinendi. 

Sed dices communiter concedimus illas propositiones. Nam secundum 
nostrum modum concipiendi videtur quod iste sunt concedende ad 
equitandum requiritur equus. ad deletionem peccati mortalis post bap- 
tismum commissi requiritur penitentia et sic de consimilibus ergo. 
Respondeo quod si communem modum loquendi hominum insequi 
volueris. ita concedere debes. quod equus requiritur ad equitandum 
sicut quod ad equitandum requiritur equus. Et sicut conceditur quod 
ad remissionem peccati requiritur penitentia. ita etiam concedendum 
est quod ad remissionem peccati penitentia requiritur. et ideo hoc in 
medium non est adducendum. Dico ergo brevitur quod huiusmodi pro¬ 
positio ad equitandum requiritur equus est concedenda in isto sensu. 
Scilicet impossibile est aliquem equitare sine equo. Vel ad istum sen- 
sum et melius, hec consequentia est bona et necessaria aliquis equitat 
igitur cum equo equitat. Unde ille terminus (requiritur) videtur im- 
portare aliquam necessitatem consequentie. Et similiter dicatur de ista 
ad delendum peccatum mortale requiritur penitentia. quod ly requiri¬ 
tur dicit quamdam necessitatem consequentie ita quod sensus sit. hec 
consequentia est bona et necessaria de lege posita deletur peccatum 
mortale post baptismum commissum ergo deletur per penitentiam. Ex 
rationibus superius dictis patet quod ista propositio etiam est falsa, 
ad eundum ad ecclesiam sancte marie necesse est transire per aliquod 
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spatium. Et si dicas quod ilia propositio debet concedi. Respondeo 
quod in talibus propositionibus ly necesse importat quamdam necessi- 
tatem consequentie. et ad ilium sensum tales propositiones concedun- 
tur. et ideo sensus illius propositionis. ad eundum ad ecdesiam sancte 
Marie necesse est transire per aliquod spatium. est iste. hec consequen- 
tia est bona et necessaria. iste vadit ad ecclesiam sancte marie, ergo 
transit per aliquod spatium et in tali sensu similes propositiones debent 
concedi. 

Tercio quero an ista sit concedenda promitto tibi equum.... 

2. Analysis 

I. Main Thesis: Argument A 

If one can always descend from a term with personal supposition, 
then many true propositions will turn out to be false. 

Therefore the thesis about descent does not hold. 

II. Proof of Argument A 

1. Argument B 

Major B. “For riding is required a horse” is true. 

Minor B. Descent from ‘horse’ produces a false proposition. 
Conclusion B. One cannot descend from every term which has 
personal supposition. 

2. Argument C : Proof of Minor B 

Major C. ‘Horse’ has merely confused supposition, and descent is to 
a disjoint predicate. 

Minor C. The disjoint predicate is not verified for any of its parts. 
Conclusion C. The descent is false. 

III. The Search for a Solution 

a. Socrates twice sang mass 

b. For riding is required a horse 
i. Argument D : IH.b. is true 

It is true because it means “For riding is required this horse or this 
horse”. From this one can infer the truth of “For riding is required a 
horse”, even though "No horse is required for riding” is also true. 
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2. Argument E: IILb. is false 

If it is an affirmative proposition one of whose extremes lacks sup¬ 
position, then it is false. 

The inference is valid. 

The antecedent is true because the subject of the proposition is Tor 
riding required', and of nothing is it true to say ‘This is required for 
riding". 

It follows that the proposition is false. 

3. Argument F: 777 . 6 . is false 

See argument C. 

Minor C is proved by pointing to Murellus, Favellus and so on, and 
arguing that one can ride without them. 

4. Argument G : Reply to Argument F 

One need not demand verification of the parts of a disjoint predicate. 

5. Argument H: Reply to Argument G 

If I accept this argument I will be able to prove the falsehood “For 
riding is required a man or a donkey", even though I agree that a 
man is not required for riding, and that a donkey is not required. 

The intellect cannot grasp how a disjunction or a disjoint predicate 
can be verified without one of the parts being verified. 

6. Argument 1 : 777 . 6 . is true 

It is true because it is commonly conceded to be true. 

7. Argument J: Reply to Argument I 

If one is going to appeal to the common mode of speaking one must 
also concede “A horse is required for riding". 

8. Argument K: Solution 

“For riding is required a horse" is to be conceded as true in one of 
the following senses: 

a. It is impossible for someone to ride without a horse. 

b. This is a valid and necessary inference: “Someone is riding, there¬ 
fore he is riding with a horse". 

c. 7 promise you a horse 
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C. Sbarroya. A Problem of Contradiction ™ 

i. Text 

Decimo. Arguitur sic. Iste contradicunt ad equitandum requiritur 
equus et non ad equitandum requiritur equus. Tamen dabuntur ambe 
verae: igitur bene probatur. Affirmativa de se patet. Et negativa pro- 
batur. Bene valet: nullus equus ad equitandum requiritur ergo non ad 
equitandum requiritur equus / consequentia est bona. Et antecedens 
est verum: ergo et consequens. Quod antecedens sit verum probo per 
descensum. Bene valet: iste equus ad equitandum non requiritur et iste 
equus ad equitandum non requiritur et sic de singulis: igitur nullus equus 
etc. Et antecedens est verum. igitur et consequens. Quod antecedens sit 
verum probo per unam descendentem: quia non est potior ratio de una 
quam de qualibet alia. Ista est vera iste equus ad equitandum non requi¬ 
ritur. Brunello demonstrato. Quod probatur sic. Omne illud sine quo 
potest fieri equitatio non requiritur ad equitandum. Sed iste equus est 
ens: sine quo potest fieri equitatio: ergo iste equus non requiritur ad 
equitandum. 

Si forte neges consequentiam primam: dicendo ibi argui a distribu- 
tiva distributione opposita determinate ad oppositam confuse. 

Contra ex opposito consequents sequitur oppositum antecedentis: 
ergo consequentia ilia erat bona. Antecedens probo. Bene valet: ad 
equitandum requiritur equus: ergo equus ad equitandum requiritur. 

Quod bene valeat patet. Quia nunquam dabitur antecedens verum 
et consequens falsum. Quod probo: quia si aliquando dari possit: nunc 
posset dari. Cum file propositiones non dicant existentiam. sed nunc 
non potest: igitur nunquam. minorem probo. Quia nunc consequens 
est verum. Quod probo. Bene valet / brunellus requiritur ad equitan¬ 
dum: ergo equus requiritur ad equitandum. Et antecedens est verum: 
ergo et consequens. Quod antecedens sit verum / patet: descendendo 
sub ly equitatione incluso in ly equitandum. Sensus enim eius est: 
Brunellus ad equitandum aliqua equitatione requiritur. Quia demon¬ 
strata equitatione facta mediante brunello. ilia est vera. Nam ilia 
equitatio: que fit brunello: non potest fieri favello. Quod probant nomi- 
nales dicentes equitationem esse ipsummet equum equitatum. Et sic 
possent concedere: quod equus sit equo. Quia equitatio sit equo. 

Ad hoc argumentum. Est duplex modus dicendi. Primus dicit duo. 
Primum est quod propositio in qua ponitur ly requiritur equivalet 

83 Sbarroya, Primus Tractatus, xxix v0 -xxx. I have been unable to compare my 
transcription with the original, which is to be found in the University Library, 
Seville. 
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aliquo modo conditionali. Sensus enim istius proposition^ requiritur 
ad equitandum equus est iste. Si equitatio fit equo fit. Quod est verum. 
Dato quod nvillus equus sit in mundo. 

Secundo est quod sub terminis precedentibus ly requiritur descen- 
dendum est / antequam exponatur per predictam conditionalem. Ideo 
ista est vera ad equitandum requiritur brunellus. Quia ly equitandum 
supponit determinate. Et possumus descendere sicut supra descende- 
batur. Sed ista est falsa requiritur ad equitandum brunellus. Quia 
debet reduci immediate ad hanc falsam. Si equitatio fit brunello fit. 
Unde sequitur omnem talem propositionem aut esse necessariam aut 
impossibilem. 

Quibus notatis respondetur: predictae propositiones esse contradic- 
torias: negando minorem. Et quando probas illam. Quia prima est 
vera concedo. Et ad probationem secunde concedo consequentiam. Et 
nego quod antecedens sit verum scilicet istud nullus equus ad equi¬ 
tandum requiritur. Immo est falsum. Quia sua contradictoria est vera: 
scilicet ista aliquis equus ad equitandum requiritur. Ut patet descen- 
dendo: ut dictum est. Dicuntque taliter opinantes terminum suppo- 
nentem confuse post tale signum minime probari debere per supposi- 
tionem extremorum. sed per reductionem predictam. 

Alius est modus dicendi secundum quem conceditur maior et nega- 
tur minor. Et ad probationem negatur consequents. Et defectus assig- 
natus inter arguendum acceptatur. Et ad eius improbationem negatur 
quod ly equitandum includat ly equitationem et per consequens non 
permittitur ille descensus. Et sic argumentum non concludit. Nec 
respondendo primo modo superfluit. 

2. Analysis 

I. Main Thesis: Argument A 

Major A. These propositions are contradictories: “For riding is re¬ 
quired a horse” and “It is not the case that for riding is required a 
horse”. 

Minor A. Both the above propositions are true. 

Conclusion A. The law of contradictories does not hold. 

II. Proof of Argument A 

i. Argument B: Proof of Minor A 

a. It is obvious that the first contradictory is true. 

b. That the second contradictory is true is shown below. 
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2. Argument C: Proof of Argument B.b 

Antecedent C. No horse for riding is required. 

Consequent C. It is not the case that for riding is required a horse. 

3. Argument D: Proof of Antecedent C 

From "This horse is not required for riding and this horse is not 
required for riding” one can infer “No horse for riding is required”. 

Nothing is required for riding without which riding can be done. 

One can ride without Brunellus, therefore this horse, Brunellus, for 
riding is not required. 

Thus, one can prove the antecedent of argument D and it follows 
that no horse for riding is required. 

4. Argument E : Disproof of Argument C 

In the antecedent of C ‘horse’ is distributed and in its contradictory 
‘horse’ has merely confused supposition. In the consequent of C ‘horse’ 
is again distributed, but in its contradictory ‘horse’ has determinate 
supposition. Let the antecedent be ‘-P’ and the consequent be ‘-Q’. 
“-P therefore -Q” is valid if and only if "Q therefore P” is valid. But 
in "Q therefore P” one argues from a proposition in which a term has 
merely confused supposition to a proposition in which the same term 
has determinate supposition. This is invalid. 

5. Argument F: Disproof of Argument E 

We can argue “For riding is required a horse, therefore a horse is 
required for riding”. That is, “Q therefore P" is valid, and so is "-P 
therefore -Q”. 

6. Argument G: Proof of Argument F 

One can never have a true antecedent and a false consequent in the 
argument just cited. 

Major G: If it was ever possible, it would be possible now, since 
these propositions do not imply existence. 

Minor G. It is not possible now. 

Conclusion G. It is never possible to have a true antecedent and a 
false consequent. 

7. Argument H: Proof of Minor G 

This argument is valid: “Brunellus is required for riding, therefore 
a horse is required for riding”. The antecedent is true, as is shown by 
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descent to particular acts of riding, and thus the consequent is true. 
Since it is true, argument F does not have a true antecedent and a 
false consequent. 

III. Two Possible Replies to the Main Thesis 

A. First Reply 

1. A proposition containing 'required 1 is equivalent to a conditional. 
Thus the sense of "There is required for riding a horse” is "If riding 
takes place, it takes place by means of a horse”. 

2. One should descend from the terms which precede 'required' be¬ 
fore the sentence is expounded as a conditional. Thus "For riding is 
required Brunellus” is true and "There is required for riding Brunellus” 
is false, since it reduces to "If riding takes place, it takes place by 
means of Brunellus”. 

In the light of this reply one can respond to the main thesis: 

Major A is true and the propositions are contradictories. 

Minor A is denied. 

Argument C is conceded. 

Argument D is denied. That is, the antecedent of argument C is 
false, because its contradictory, "Some horse is required for riding”, 
is true. 

B. Second Reply 

Major A is true. 

Minor A is denied. 

Argument C is denied because argument H is denied. That is, no 
descent to particular acts of riding is possible. 
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Book Review 


Jean Gonnet-Amedeo Molnar, Les Vaudois au Moyen Age (Studi storici ), VII + 
510 pp., Claudiana editrice, Turin, 1974, 9000 lires. 

Ces 6tudes d'histoire religieuse d^bordant de toute part le domaine de Viva¬ 
rium , nous devons nous bomer k les signaler ici brtevement, malgr6 toute 
Timportance du sujet et l'ampleur avec laquelle il a 6t6 traity. L’ampleur tient 
k ce que les deux auteurs dominent, outre la documentation publi6e dans les 
langues europ^ennes occidentales, 6galement celle en langues slaves. Cela grace 
k leurs fonctions: M. Jean Gonnet enseigne k Rome, k 1’university et k la faculty 
vaudoise protestante de thyologie, mais en m6me temps il est k Belgrade direc- 
teur de ITstituto italiano di cultura. M. Molnar est professeur k la faculty de 
thyologie k Prague, et aussi chargy de cours k la faculty vaudoise de Rome. 
Quant k leurs publications antyrieures, dans le Repertoire international des m6dii- 
vistes de 1971 on en trouvera une liste impressionnante sous le n° 1685 et le n° 
2965. Il est piquant de voir voisiner les noms de Friedrich Engels et celui du 
bynydictin beige Paul de Vooght, spycialiste de Jean Hus. L^conomie du livre: 
Un Avant-propos des yditeurs de Claudiana, prysentant les auteurs. Puis les 
chapitres: I. Les antecedents; II. Vaudbs et les Pauvres de Lyon; III. Les Pauvres 
lombards; IV. Deux sibcles de clandestine; V. L*international valdo-hussite; VI. 
Premiers contacts avec la reforme du XI V e sibcle; VII. La litterature vaudoise 
(oh il faut signaler le paragraphs sur les versions vaudoises de la Bible); VIII. 
La theologie vaudoise . Suivent 3 Appendices: 1) Manuscrits vaudois ou d'interit 
vaudois; 2) Compilations , imitations , traductions etc. d'origine catholique; 3) Ou- 
vrages de derivation hussito-taborite; Bibliographic et deux Index. L’Avant-propos 
suppose non sans raison que Touvrage demeurera dans les annyes k venir “un 
point de repyre pour tous ceux qui s’occupent de la vie religieuse au Moyen Age 
et de Thistoire vaudoise en particulier". La jaquette, tr6s suggestive, a yty 
dessiny par Umberto Stagnaro, s'inspirant k un bas-relief de Tancienne Porta 
Romana de Milan (XIII e siycle), lequel reprysente Tarcheveque chassant les 
hyrytiques de la ville. — Une vytille: l’expression VEurope moyendgeuse de la p. 
211 est sans doute un lapsus pour medievale ? 
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